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A Plea for Prgudice 

IS A femk plea in £ivour of prejudice. Hie dictionaries say 
diat a ptgudice is an aversion, a partial ^dsion formed in advance 
of argument or evidence; diat it is grounded often upon feding, 
&ncy, or associations ; and a prejudice, die definitions say, is always 
unfiivourable unless the contrary is expressly stated. 

Hie American people began with a violent prejudice against 
Japan in 193 1 and 1932 when the Japanese Army started the conquest 
of Manchuria and when they bombed defenceless Shanghai. Hiey 
entertained a prejudice against Hider and his ways and works firom 
1933 onward. These prejudices were natural aversions, based upon 
instinctive feelings that the things the Japanese and Nazis were doing 
were inherendy wroi^ and even vicious. 

Through the yean, however, our people and our Government 
did not bar argument or evidence. We listened to both to the point 
of nausea, but finally our prgudices, or hostile prejudgments, of 
Japanism and Nazism became setded convictions. These prejudices 
were founded, as we now devoudy believe, upon an instinctive 
recoil firom wrong and evil, and as such should not now be con^ 
demned. We knew it was wroi^ for Japan to filch the Manchurian 
provinces firom China, and there was dmost unanimous Congres- 
sional and public approval when our Government annoimced that 
it would never recognize territorial chaises effected by the use of 
force. We knew that peace became imperilled when Hider b^an 
breaking treaties and rearming Germany. 

For a decade we listened to J;q>ane^ arguments in defence of dnir 
policies. For nine years we listened to Nazi Germany's justificarions. 
We did not rush into war without weighing arguments and evidence 
for long, tense years. During those years our prgudgments or pre- 
judices were ever more and more justified, and they hardened into 
such oonidctions and policies that finally Japan and Germany 
attadced us. They attacked because they knew our ccmvicdmis had 
become so firm that they could never achieve dieir ends without 
first destroying us. 
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Our ptgudices, we now believe, were mote dun justified by acts 
and fii^ of later development, and our determinadon to total 
victory is based upon tbe deep belief that our prejudices were 
soundly based upon an instinctive spiritual rgecdon of evil— evil 
which threatened not only our own s^ety and existence but die fiaee- 
doms and decencies of men and women everywhere in the wodd. 

This book is based upon prejudice and is writtra in die bdief that 
there should be no attempt at neutrality by those who write fi>r the 
American public about t^ war against the aggressor nations. There 
will be here litde discussion of Ifider or Nazism or Fasdsm, because 
the author has never lived in Europe and knows it only as a vaca- 
tioning traveller may know lands through which he journeys in 
some haste and upon pleasure bent. This will be a book about the 
Far East and the problems of the Far Pacific, because the author lived 
in the Orient for nearly fifteen years, during all of which time he was 
busy reportii^ Bicts, watching the development of nadonal policies 
and ambitions, and travdling widely in order to see the problems of 
East Asia in their various inter-reladons, instead of merely as they 
would appear to a resident who knew only China, or only Japan, or 
only the Philippine Islands. 

The United States has been prejudiced against Japan and Germany 
and Italy since diose countries forsook the ways of fidr dealing and 
intcmadcmal honour. And now, as a nation, and with near unani- 
mity as a people, we have pledged our resources, our utmost efforts, 
and our whole future to an endeavour to wipe out of the world the 
diings which the aggressor nations r^resent. We have declared that, 
so Im^ as the principles of Japanism, Nazism, and Fascism continue, 
this world will not be a fit place for ourselves or for our children to 
live in. 

Ate these pieties and declarations, then, only propaganda and 
oratory, or do we mean what we say ? If we are in dea^y earnest in 
our dedaradmis, then what place in to-day’s grim scheme of things 
have pleas for an aloof neut^ty of mind? 

Of course we ate prgudiced, and it is right that we should be so, 
£ot the events of many years have shown that our prgudgment of 
the acts and pdides of du a^ressor nadons was soundly based. It 
took ia yeazs to make up our minds that die issues over which first 
China and dien Britain and France and the odier democracies wore 
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fighdo^ were woidi making war about. Now that we ate in the war, 
it & time to abandon quesdonings and makeshifis and pretences that 
we ace unbiased. Of couise we ate biased— violently so— and diis is 
as it ^uld be, once we have decided that we &ce an evil so great 
that we must risk our very existence to help etathcate it &om the 
world. 

Since the persons who read these lines presumably intend to con- 
tinue reading several tens of thousands of words qf following expo- 
sition and atgument, they are entided to know when and why I first 
became prgudiced against Japanese policy in the Far East, and what 
die nuyor events were which solidified my prgudgmoit against 
Japan into a setded convicdon that an American-Japanese war was 
inevitable. 

From the time when I first went to the Far East, early in 1926, 
until the dose of 1931 , 1 gteady admired Japan and the Japanese 
people. The disorders and extordons and cruddes in China during 
the years of dvil war seemed to me appalling and unjustified, and I 
found the mendadty of much of the Soviet-inspired and-imperialist 
Chinese propaganda ofiensive. 

Peiping was my home and working headquarters during my first 
three yeats in the Far East, and during most of that time the Chinese 
provinces north of the Yangtze River were ruled by various satraps 
who shamduUy oppressed and enslaved millions of their hdpl^ 
countrymen. By contrast with the misery and misgovenuqent 
which dien existed in Chihli and Shantung provinces, ^ way law 
and order were maintained m the Japanese-controlled South Man- 
churia Railway zone seemed praiseworthy, as indeed it was. 

Ihe Japanese had rights in Manchuria : tights gained by fightii^ 
a desperate war against Czarist Russia, rights obtained by treaty 
with China, and some “t^hts” obtained by bribery and scandalotn 
intimidation. They also sufiered wrongs in Manchuria. The Chinese 
managed to break or evade their proper and improper obligations to 
Japan. It is an old story now, a story of wrongs by both sides, but 
ootainly Japan was goaded into tsddng punitive military acdcm. 
We sent Petribing and a sizable army into Mexico mi fiur less provo- 
carion dian Jbipan initially acted upon in Manchuria. But Peishitig’s 
army came home, and we did not set up a pt^pet govemmeat in 
Mexico as Japan has done in Manchuria. 
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b. die autumn and euly vnmsr of 1931, afier die so-<albd 
“Mukdoi incident** of Sqitember 18 of diat year, success went to 
dw heads of the Japanese military in Manchuria, and they h^an m 
show openly die duplicity, callousness, and disregard £ot honour 
and good ddth which have charac^biized their &buloosly successful 
career ever since. 

It is difficult to believe evil of those whom one has learned to 
admire and respect. I recall vividly the shock, late in October of 
1931, with whidi I realized that tJthough the Japanese kept con- 
tinuing to assure Washington and London and Geneva that their 
armies would "retire into the Railway Zonae as soon as order is 
restored,** actually they had no intendon of ever so retiring, but 
planned the conquest of all of Manchuria. 

Then came the cynical affiur of Chinchow. 

One wintry day m 1931 the foreign correspondents at Mukden 
were excited by the transit southward, toward China proper and the 
Great Wall, of trainload after trainload of Japanese troops and 
supplies. The trains went through at twenty-minute intervals, and a 
military movement of the first magnitude was obviously being 
launched. There could be only one objeedve, the litde walled dty of 
Chinchow on the Peipii^-Mukden Railway near the Great WaU. 
Chinchow was then ^ last administradve and military centre in 
the hands ofthe Chinese Government in all of Manchuria. Ifitfellto 
thejapanese, Tientsin and Peiping would be immediately imperilled. 

At this juncture our then Secretary of State, Mr. Stin^n, sent so 
sharp a note to Tokyo that the militarists became alarmed, and the 
trainloads of troops and supplies were hauled back to Mukden 
without Chinchow*s being assaulted. In fiut, Tokyo officially assured 
die American Government that the Japanese armies would never 
attempt the oqtture of Chinchow or an approach to the Great Wall. 

By that time my fithh in the assursmees of any Japanese was at 
zero. I went to General Hotyo, who commanded all thejapanese 
forces in Mandiotia, and asked him openly when he intended to 
capttoe Oundiow. He smiled, made no denial of intention, and 
asked why I wanted the information. I ex^ained that I had been 
away fixim my home and office in Shanghai fiir nouly three numdtt, 
diat I wanted to sttaig^tcm out many busiimss affidis thete, and 
hoped to spend Christmas in Shanghai. General Hoiyo mack no 
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direct n^ly, but called an orderly and tdd him to sumnum Maj<» 
Watari, tfam the foieignfpress contact man at Japanese Army head- 
quattecB. When the nuymr appeared, General Hoi^o gave him die 
follovung instmcdons : 

“M^or, Abend wishes to go to Shanghai for Christmas, but also 
wishes to be present for die capture of Chinchow. See that he is 
warned in plenty of dme to get back' here. Note his address, and 
cable him ^ one word ‘Come’ when the dme is ripe.” 

Here was die commander-in-chief of all the Japanese land forces 
on die Asiatic mainland amusing for an American newspaper 
corteq>ondenc to be present at die capture of a Chinese dty width 
the Tokyo Government was assuring the Amoican Government 
Japan would never attack ! 

Major Watari carried out instmcdons, but soihehow the affiur 
was bungled. On December 26 he cabled to me, “Come.” I engaged 
passage on a steamer sailing from Shanghai on the twmty-seventh, 
which would have landed me at Dairen on the twenty-ninth. But 
five hours later, on the twenty-sixth, came another cable firom 
Watari saying, “Wait a while.” Then on the twenty-ninth came a 
third cable reading, “Come now, hurry.” I hurried, but could not 
reach Dairen until January i, and Chinchow, several hundr^ miles 
away, vm captured by the Japanese by assault in the moriiing hours 
of New Year’s Day, 193a. 

In diat same month, on January 28, in Shanghai, my good opinion 
of the Japanese received a further setback. 

Tension at Shanghai had become $0 extreme that I had lefi the 
Manchurian news fidd and returned to die great Chinese seaport 
on the twenty-fifih of the month. The Japanese were makii^ 
demands .having to do with local order and ^ty, the cessation of 
and^apaiKse movements, and Chinese prepatadons fi>r possiUe 
hottilides. , 

On die aftonocm of the twenty<ighth I etyoyed cocktaib with 
Admiral Shioawa in his private quarters on his fiagship, and he told 
me without reserve dut at eievtn o’clock diat night Japanese 
marines would advance into and tsdae over the Chinese section q£ 
Shai^hd known as Chapel I asked the reason, and recahed to him 
thu eather in the afionocm die ChineSi authotides had accepted all 
die Japanese demands and had formally u^ei the ageeement.t^cm 
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whidiji^an insiMe(L The adxniial's eqilanadoii Mns diat die Chinese 
polioe» in a panic, had fled fiom Chapei, whete about 6,000 Japanese 
civilians lived in the midst of 600,000 Chinese. Japanese marines, he 
said, would be sent in to “preserve order.” 'When I got ashore I 
immediately telephoned to the American consul-general, dien 
Edwin S. Cunningham. 

“But, Abend, you must be wrong,” he protested. **Please do not 
cable such alarmii^ news to the United States. The Japanese consul- 
general himsdf called not mote than half an hour ago to asuire me 
that die tendon is ended, now dut the Chinese have accepted die 
Japanese demands.” 

But Admiral Shiozawa’s marines did advance into Chapei at 
eleven o’clock that night. The Chinese resisted, as they were sore to 
do, and endrely within dieir r%hts to do. The fighting lasted into 
early March and cost the lives of about 35,000 uniformed and 
civilian Chinese and Japanese. 

These incidents developed and-Japanese prgudice. 'Well, and 
why not? 

The prejudice became a settled convicdon of the evil of Japanese 
policy and methods in the summer of 1937, when it became evident 
that Japan was going to attack in North China. This attack was cold- 
bloodedly plaimed, and was not designed to redress any grievance, 
but was made solely because China’s unification and strength were 
develt^ing so soundly and so rapidly diat Japan feared to wait 
longer. She felt she had to strike then, or for ever abandon her 
schemes for the domination of East Asia. The &ct that she mis- 
jo%ed Chma’s strength and had waited too long is now history. 

These evoits, particularly, and many odien of a similar nature 
dianged'me fiom a fiiendly admirer of Japan into a questioning 
critic and finally into a condemning juc^. My criticism and my 
jtK^;ment evaitually goaded the Japanese into retaliatory measures. 
Th^ sent hired tht^ to ransack my apartment, beat and kick me, 
and steal my papers. later they made attempts at assassination, and 
finally drove me firom my home and fiom the fidd in which I had 
lived and worked for nearly fifeeen yean. 

It was not their treatment corneas an individtud which prgudioed . 
me against die Japanese. My first prejudice was all in their fiivoor. b 
was dwir methcids and conquests on die Aaatic mainland whidi 
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dbanged that fiist fixlitig into an advene prgodke and finally into a 
seeded amvicdon. And it was die wmttn expression of diis coeir 
vicdon which led'them to retaliate with violence. 

It must be shocking fiir Americans who have never been to die 
Orient to sit down with a map and trace die boundaries of the vast 
empire which die Japanese have conquered, to add up the stadsdcs 
of die square miles of territories they have overrun and the totab of 
die subject peoples they now rule and exploit. It is doubly shocking 
to anyone who has liv^ in the Far East for fifteen years, and knows 
most of the cities Japan has ruined as well as he knew his home town 
as a boy. 

Harbin in the fin north, where die winter days are short and die 
mercury sinks to more than 40 below zero. Singapore, almost on 
the Equator, where there are no diffiring seasons and almost no 
difference die year through in the length of days and nights. Harbin 
and the firozen Sungari River, with the snows upon its banks glitter- 
ing under the baimers of the northnn lights. Singapore, with its blue 
sea and the golf coinse where die player gets a fiee lift from any 
depression made by the trampling of a jungle beast. 

Mukden and other Manchurian cities, where only die Japanese 
women wear fine furs and splendid silks, and the Chinese women 
shiver in ragged cottons. Peiping die beautiful, where nearly 100,000 
Japanese troops are r^;ularly quartered, and where the once quiet 
streets and hutdngs now blaze with neon lights in front of beer halls 
and Korean red-light houses and opium dives, in firont of which 
red-fiuxd, drunkoi Japanese soldiers kick and cuff the Chinese 
civilians and ricksha coolies at will. 

Shameen, where the wild doves coo in the banyan trees at dawn, 
and Hongkong, where The Peak used to glitter at night and reflect 
its beauty in the black water of the harbour. Manila, where a mag- 
nificent experiment in educadi^ a whole people for sel&govem- 
ment had almost beoi brought to fimdon; Manila, now a blasted 
and fite-bhckened ruin, with darkened and moumfid Corregidor 
oouching across die harbour. 

Shanghai and Canton, and Batavia- and Rangoon. Penang and 
Bah, and Hanoi and Tsingtao. I have known diem all weD, and I 
have seen most of them bombed and dielled and brought to pestil- 
ence and hui^ and de^iair by die Japanese invaders. 
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My *^pigt»lice“ against Japan is not based on die dux dot saty 
American and Eotopean fiiends have bad to pack in baste and flw 
ignominiously before die Japanese attackecs. My “pcgodioe'' is 
based 5H1 tbe dux that I have seen how Japan rales and oppresses the 
Kcneans, the Manchurians, and the Chinese in the lancb ^ has over- 
ran. Certainly she is no more generous widi the Filipinos, the 
Malays, or the peoples of Java. Tinre will heal the grief of those who 
survive the millions who have been killed. Cities can and will be 
rebuilt. But while Japan rules and exploits the peoples she has con- 
quered (and they number one-dfdi of all the inhabitants of die 
globe), educadon and all the dreedoms will be suppressed, and dtt 
lash of the conqueror will be laid hard upon ail the backs which are 
not bowed in obedience'to the arrogant sons of Nippon. 

This evil thing which is Japanism has dnally fbrc^ the sons of 
America into a kind of war not understood here, but it is well that 
it should be understood so that our "prejudice** against Japanism 
shall not become dulled under preachments &vouring a soft peace. 

During more than dve years of this same war more than 1,500,000 
Chinese uniformed men have been killed, and American soldien 
must now die the same kinds of death. On the bleak winter plains of 
Manchuria I have seen great mounds of Chinese dead left unburied, 
to be worried and gnawed into heaps of bones by the wolves and 
wild dogs. 

hi Tientsin, in the summer of 1937 , 1 watched the Japanese use 
boat-hooks and pikes to tumble hundreds and hundreds of die 
stripped bodies of Chinese soldien into the river. It is a Bdal river. 
The corpses fint sank and then came to the sur&ce. Widi the ebbing 
ride they would float a few miles downstream ; with die flood they 
would sweep up past die dty s^ain. And this went on days in die 
heat of July. 

hi Shanghai, in At^ust and September of diat same year, the 
smtdce of heaps of burning bodies blew over the Intetnational 
Secdonent in chokii^, nauseating clouds night after night. 

At Manila and Hm^kong and in all tropical Ban Asia, the Ittat 
and the humidity ftiroe the burial of the dead within twmty^ur 
houn after deatL But dtere was litde time to bury our soldier, 
sailor, and marine 'dead at Bataan. 

At Shanghai I have seen a angle bomb kiU^ pet^ ami wound 
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and ensile 400 more. When a 750-poiin<l bomb lands In a busy 
stteet, all life and movement seems to be baited fer a period of tbiM 
or four minutes. Nothing stiis except the eddying dust, drifting 
smoke, and dbe occasional crumbling of jarred masonry. The air is 
filled widi the smell of hot blood and choking gas. Then, ^er what 
seons an eternity of suspoided modem and silence, die wounded 
begin to moan or scream and struggle to their hands and kmes and 
crawl about aimlessly. Then come the dang and wailing of sirens of 
ambulances and fire-ftghdng apparatus, and life begins once more. 

I have a prgudice against these things. I have a deep prgudiex 
against nadons which glorify aggression and slaughter. I have a con- 
viefion that they must fint be disarmed and made powerless to 
resume their evil ways, and a conviedon that then ^ey must be 
re-educated in honour and in decency and in a new respect for the 
tights of fellow men and weaker nadons. 

I make ^;am my fiank plea in favour of prejudice. I urge the 
American people to keep bumingly alive their prejudices against 
Japanism and Narism and Fascism, and their determinadon to wipe 
these evils ftom the earth. 


TWO 

Wanted: Blueprints for Pea<x 

^EU-AProiNTSD BNESUES have attached the United States and 
fi>tced us into total war. Our Government has annoimced, and our 
Presidait has reiterated, that we intend to wage this war through to 
a total victory. So fiir, so good. 

But after we win a total victory, then what? Should we notftirmu- 
late in detail die diii^ for which we are fighting? Do we wish to 
stru^le through anodier peace conference like that held at Ver- 
sailles, where ctmqiiracy and intrigue, selfishness and halfbaked 
doctrinaires pulled wires and broi^t pressures £ot selfish ends? 
Why wage a total war and insist upon a total victory udess we 
intend to impose a total peace? We are committed, tc^edier widi 
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dnttjr odm: natiMis, to defeat Nazism, Japanism, and Fasdsna. We 
<me it to cnusehres, we durty-^wo dbampions of Ptesident Rooso- 
vdt’s “four freedoms, ** to let not only our enemies but the oppressed 
pet^ks of the world, and the &w remaining neutrals, know wliat 
kind of world is planned ader the total victory is w(»i. 

Anodber peace arrangement based upon bargain and barter will 
probably result in the obUteradon of civilization as we now know 
it Inqiiring generalizations will not suffice diis time as they did in 
1917-18. During die first World War we fired the imaginadons of 
the peoples of Europe by promisii^ “selfideterminadon,” and then 
acquiesced in tradu^ millions of them into irredentas where they 
were newly oppressed. 

‘twenty-five years ago we began parddpadon in a gigantic struggle 
to “make the world safe for democracy” and to win “the war to end 
all wan.” We won, but democracy and the democradc way of liffi 
have been losing ground for a dozen yean, hmead of our victory 
ending war, conflict has succeeded conflict, wanton aggressions have 
become manifold, and now we are again ei^aged in a war — a war so 
terrible that it makes the human and economic cost of die 1:914-18 
stn^gle seem picayune by comparison. 

atdtude and eflhm of ffie thirty-two United Nadons are 
based on the convicdon that the peoples of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy have supported leaden and polides inimical to human fireedom, 
and that these leaden must be punished and these policies must be 
abandoned. What then is to be our plan? 

In 1918 the Kaiser abdicated and scurried to Holland. Kings and 
princes and regents flfd fiom their palaces and capitals in such num:- 
ben and in such haste that other less spectacular abdications merited 
only four- or five-line items in the newspapen. When we have won 
die promised total victory in this war, are die leaden of Nazism, 
Japanism, and Fascism to be permitted to slip away to the safety of 
neutral soil while our representatives sit down and bai^ain and 
ha^e with their successon over what die victory of the United 
Nations really is to imply? 

Our men are not d^ffiig on the fiiur quarten of the gbbe to btmg 
about another repetition of the VersaiUes Con&rence. The peopla 
of the dnrty-^two United Nadons ate not ready to undergo (^riva- 
doDS aikl hardships hidierto unknown in modem times, and dien 
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leave die vast issues of the future to be haggled over in secret by silk- 
hatted dignitaries intent upon selfish setdements designed to bring 
about a ^vhkin of spoils or to perpetuate or re-eaablish imperial- 
isms or national monopolies which will serve only to brit^ about 
mote te^ble wars in the future. 

Work should be begun at once on blueprints for peace. The 
United^Naticms should define as expliddy as po»ible whuthey are 
fighting for. These blueprints need be no more final as to some 
details dian are die bluqirints for building a house. Home-ownos, 
architects, and contractors know how such blueprints ate nearly 
always changed while work is unckr way— a pardrion knocked out 
here, a new window cut there. 

But the United Nations have not as yet even decided upon the 
dimensions of the foundations, how deep they are to be laid, or evoi 
the thickness and strength of the foundation walls. , Deciding diese 
fundamental quesdons and letting the decisions be made known to 
the wodd will, admit of no more delay. Changes in the blueprints 
for the superstructure can and will be made as the war drags on, as 
new nadons take sides, as condidons brought about in various 
regions by the confiict alter regional prospects and needs. 

One objecdon to publicizing the proposed peace terms is that this 
will make our enemies fight on with rraewed and despoate deter- 
minadon, but this can be easily overruled. The leaders of Nazism, 
Japanism, and Fascism know that they have all to gain or all to lose, 
and they will fight on and on so long as their peoples support them. 

After all, nodiing could spur the leaders of the Axis powers to 
more serious and sustained r»istance than the White House an- 
nouncement, concurred in by London, to the efiect that the guilty 
chiefi of all enemy countries will be tried and punished for their 
crimes afior the United Nadons win a smashing victory in the war. 

The candid enundadon of peace terms of fundamental jusdce 
' might win war-wduied peoples of the enemy countries to withhold- 
ing support from their leaders, and it is certain diat die announce- 
ment peace terms, if they are sound and right, would not only 
hearten our hard-pressed allies, but spur subject peoples and those 
who have been conquered by our foes to a vast accrieradmi of 
guerrilla acdvides and sabotage damaging to tbe soeugth of our files. 

The peoples now subject to Japan's tyranny have no definite idea 

2 
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of die fiitaie is to hdd Sot diem afier Japan lias been defeated, 
dieicfoie as yet diey have no specific inoantve fiur tallying to our 
cuae. This condnu^ neg^ to arouse the supptat of sev^ hun- 
dred million Asiatics is a persistent weakness which sugpsts that 
dbete is serious lack of unity in die war aims of the leadm o£ the 
United Nations. 

Consider China, Korea, and Manchuria. China joined die Allies 
during the first World War, but the Versailles Treaty betrayed 
China and gave Japan a fixMhold in Shantung. 

During the first World War die Korean people thought that 
“self-determination” was al promise to them of fieedom ^m the 
Japanese yoke. They were bitterly disappointed, and considered 
themselves betrayed. To-day Korea shoidabe definitely promised 
ficeedom and eventual self-rule. 

China should be pledged the r^hdng of all the wrongs she has 
suffered at the hands of Japan during the last half-century. 

Manchuria should be promised that the Japanese tyranny there 
will be brought to an aid. 

There are about 24,000,000 Koreans, 35,000,000 Manchurians, 
and 120,000,000 Chinese in the area now dominated by the Japanese 
Army. If these people, nearly 180,000,000 collectively, knew what 
a United Nations victory would mean to them in the way of free- 
dom and security, their accelerated active help to our cause would 
keep three or feur Japanese divisions well occupiecL 

Tokyo to-day rules 400,000,000 human beirgs. Here, in detail, are 
the incredible figures ! 


In Japan itself 

70,ooo»ooo 

hi Korea 

24,000»000 

In Manchuria 

35,(xx),ooo 

In occupied China 

In the Philippines 

120,000,000 

16,000,000 

In Formosa and other islands 

5,000,000 

In French Indo-China 

25,000,000 

hi Siam 

14,000,000 

In Malaya ' 

5,000,000 

hi Burma 

16,000,000 

In Nediorlands East Indies 

70,000,000 

Total 

400,000,000 
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Hie Philif^pmes have beea definitely promised not mily die 
restoration of firndom, but independence. China has been promised 
justice— but nothing specific. But the Manchurians, die Koreans, the 
Formosans, the Cambodians and Annamites hido-China, the 
Siamese, the Malayans, the Burmese, and the milHons of the Ban: 
Indies have no nodon of what a United Nations victory will mean 
to them. They should be told. 

And the 70,000,000 people of Japan should be told what the 
future holds for them. They probably fear that defesn will bring 
diem povoty, hunger, oppression, and crushing and vet^eful 
indemnities. They should be assured to the contrary. 

Japan’s hold upon vast areas stretdiing firom near the Arctic Circle 
in the north to fin south of the Equator in the East hidies is being 
t^htened every day. Roughly 195,000,000 people in occupied 
China, Korea, Man^utia, and the Philippines have high hopes of 
more or less definite freedoms after the United Nations defrat Japan, 
but die 135,000,000 people of the East Indies, Malaya, Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, and Formosa have been assured of nothing more 
definite than the phrases in the Atlantic Charter about recognizing 
the tights of all peoples to choose their own form of government. 
And the people of Japan have nothing but dread of a future of un- 
specified humiliation and hardship in case their own present harsh 
taskmasters are defeated. 

The dieory is often profiered, and supported by many a fidlacy, 
that, once Germany has been defeated, Japan will have to fidd up her 
tents and go home. But those who support this thesis seem never to 
have considered the strong probability that Japan did not attack the 
democracies in compliance to pleas or ordm from Bedin, but that 
she acted with calculated craft and entirely in h« own selfiinterest. 

It is mote than probaUe that Japan’s simultaneous attack npon 
American, British, and Ndherlands outposts in the Far Pacific was a 
move taken in the nature of insurance against a possible German 
define. Japan doubtless does not ei^ect Germany to be beaten, but 
neither d^ the man who takes out fire insurance ei^ect his home 
to bum down. 

As lam as December 6 of 1941 Japan’s strategic position in EastAsia - 
was vulnetable and (hngerous, and her reserves (^fiid oil and petto- 
leui^ were critically low. On tiut date her fiurdiest advance soi^ 
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wied was Itoidi bulo-Chma, and she was perilously endtcled by 
potonrial enemies. We * held die Pliil^{Mnes to die east o£ Indo- 
china, the Dutch held the hidies to die south, Britain was entiendied 
in Singi^ore, Malaya, and Buniia to die soudi and west, and China 
lay to the north-west. Thus precariously placed, Japan was ibnxd 
by her own peril to strike soudiward with all the strei^;di she could 
muster. She could not risk remaining inactive where she was, for, 
had Hider met defeat while that strategic situation continued un- 
changed in the Far Pacific, Japan would have been hopelessly placed. 
Therefore she strudc southward— hard. She succeeded rapidly and 
completely, and to-day is so strongly situated in^md adjacmt to 
south-east Asia that she need not be too gready concerned over 
Germany’s uldmate fiite. If she is 1^ in undisturbed possession of 
her newly conquered territories for twelve or eighteen months 
more ho: power may well double. 

Just as Germany is reorganizing the industrial and economic li& 
of much of Europe so that almost all of that continent is working 
for the Third Reich, so is Japan reorganizing the occupied pro- 
vinces of China and aH the lands and archipdagos soudiward to 
work £>r the enhancement, wealth, and power of the Empire. 
Japan is doing more than imposing a harsh military rule upon the 
native peoples in the lands she has conquered. She is working them 
hard. She is not content with merdy die riiilitary occupation of key 
cities, railways, harbours, and aerodromes. From occupied China 
she is obtaining vast quantities of coal and iron and various foods. 
From Indo-C^iina and Siam she obtains more rice than she needs for 
her armies abroad and to make up the lag in home production due 
to the draining of peasants into her military services and &ctotie$. 

At Penai^ the British did not destroy the priceless tin smelter. 
That great plant now works day and night, a^ the tin mines o£ 
Malaya and the East Indies produce am|de ore. There was no time 
for the defeated armies and peoples to ha^ down evoi a third of the 
rubber trees on the plantarions of Malaya and Java and Sumatra. 
Japan to-day actually has mote rubber ^an she knows what to do 
with, hi the Philippines she is reopening the gold and iron and 
chromite mines. Her tcan^ort diips ^ not return homeward empty 
firom the Philippines and Java— they carry profitable cargoes of 
* *We,* this country,* etc., refer dbroughout to die U.S.A. 
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st^ar, for one diing, and abundant supplies of quinine which he^ 
hn anuies fight off malaria. 

A short news despatch published in this country on May 14, 1942, 
gave a hint what is going on. It told of the torpedcnng and gnlriwg 
of one of the largest Japanese passenger ships in the Soi^ China Sea, 
and detailed that the 540 survivors were made up of financial, 
industrial, and economic leaders and chemical experts and et^ineers 
who woe south-bound when dieir vessel was destroyed. 

All over die conquered lands die great Japanese banks and ship- 
ping and insurance companies are opening large branches. Ht^e 
properties of all kinds are being bought up for next to nothing. In 
some cases real money is used, but in goieral these acquisidons are 
plain diefis, for the so-called money paid over is the totally un- 
secured Japanese military yen. This currency has no specie, security, 
or legal backing of any kind. It comes firom the Army’s printing 
presses and is forced upon the people of the occupied lands at die 
point of die bayonet Japan aheady utterly domimites the finance, 
trade, sericulture, industry, and politics over rich lands so populous 
that their combined inhabitants number nearly three times the 
population of the United States. 

^ly in 1942 thp oil fields of Borneo, Sumatra, and Burma b<ean 
pouring our wealth and essential fuels for the benefit of the Japanese, 
To be sure, the Dutch and British destroyed their wells and pipe 
lines and refineries, but Japan has long known that they intended 
this destruction. Before ^ attacked Pearl Harbour her warehouses 
and docks were well crammed with drilling rigs, pipes, refinery 
machinery. And she has been building cmken at a prodigious rate 
fi>r the last four years. 

Ihe sordid drama of greed and legalized pillage enacted in the 
occupied poirions of Chiu since 1937 is being re-enacted to-day in 
the Philippines, the Bast hidies, Malaya, hido-China, and Burma. 
Japan o^anized a bank without any paid-in capital in Peqf^ soon 
after die occupation, and then formed the North China Devebp- 
ment Company widi a nominal capital of 300,009,000 yen. hi 
Shanghai sIk or^nized the Central China Devdopment Company 
widi 100,000,000 yen capital, and ordered Wang Ching-wei to set 
up a “Central Ba^’* at Nanldi^. The North Oiina and Nanking 
banks dien issued valueless paper money, and die Chinese were 
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Soecti to aoc^t it in cacdiange for sound cutiency. Hie ckvdt^ 
menc companies “bought” railways and power plants and dods a^ 
ficttnies, givii^ dm worthless currency or dw equally worthless 
military yen in payment Similar “dei^opment” companies and 
banks are being m^anized to absorb all the w«dth of aD die lands 
Jtqnn has neudy occupied or conquered. 

Over all dus immense area fiiaories udikh are not producing 
goods essential to Japan’s war efibrt or Japan’s home needs are 
forced to dose down by the simple expedient of cutting them off 
from the purchase of raw materials, hi some cases essential machin- 
ery is being confiscated and removed to Japan or to Manchuria. In 
all the conquered lands all the railways, river and eoastal shipping, 
air lines, and such ocean sfaippii^ as exists are now contrdled and 
operated by Japanese— first for the convenience of the Japanese 
Aimy and Navy, and second for the profit of J^anese holding 
companies. 

No one of the occupied countries is permitted to trade fieely widi 
any of the others. All trade must go through Japanese dearing- 
houses, and each tiansaction must have die approval of the military 
befiire it can be conduded. The military, in turn, diarge outr^e- 
ously large fees for “inspecdon services,” but diese fees do not 
oitidi the treasury of the Japanese Empire. By common consent 
diey enrich the Japanese military. There is no quarrelling over the 
divirion of the spoils, for recognized “cuts” are automatically 
assigned to all concerned, fixim nuyor-generals down to cor- 
porals. 

If Japan is to be permitted to continue unmolested^tiie organiza- 
tion and looting of the lands she occupies, if she succeeds in entirdy 
transfiitming their industries and production to the support of her 
war machine, her strength will increase prodigiously. 

American and other United Nations military and naval leaders 
admit dut Japan must be given no test and must be permitted no 
sense of strategic security in the regions which she has overrun. It is 
equally important that she be also ctmdnuously harassed and dis- 
tracted politically in die lands in which she is attempting to eschlish 
her infiunous “New Order.” Ihe several hundred million people 
whom die now exploits and rules must be udd specifically whu d»y 
stand to gain fiom Jt^an’s defeat The wOl to active and pasdve 
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lesistsuioe atui to measam of noa^co-opentsoa most be tdmuUted 
and encoutaged in every way. 

Husboolc it in no sense ap attempt to outEoe blueprints fer the 
peace. It is an eaposidon of the difficult problems whid die makers 
of peace will have to fiux in the Orient, in Indonesia, and in r^umt 
a^acent to die I^ East. It is a summary of what the peoples tuHve 
to diose r^oDS want and should be assured that diey will be given 
after the United Nations win the war. 

Destiny is forcing upon the United States the rdle of arbiter of the 
future of hundrads of millions of human beings. They look to os for 
a belated opportunity for deliverance ftom political and economic 
servitudes of varying degrees of harshness or benevolence. They 
ocpect die United States to aa as dieir liberator, their diampion, and 
their protector in die days when they grope their way to sdf- 
lespecdng liberty and self-government. 

It has become evident since Pearl Harbour that we and die 
Chinese must do most of the fighting in order to assure the defeat of 
Japan, unless Soviet Russia joins in the struggle later. And circum- 
stances not of our making nor of our wishing will also force us to do 
most of the work of securing ajust peace in the Far East. The peoples 
of the Orient look to us to do more than drive out their present 
Japanese oppressors. They are also confident that we will win the 
war SO decisively that they will not again be in peril of aggression or 
conquest by Japan. 

But they look to us for more than that. They believe dut we will 
not connive at restorii^ poHdcal, social, or economic controls which 
Japan struck o£f by the use of force. 

Obviously now is the time to obtain unbreakable pieties of fi«e- 
dom and justice for the hundreds of millions of people of Asia and 
the islands of the South Seas. All of our active allies ate urgendy in 
need of our assistance, our war supplies, our credits, our food, and 
our military reinforcements. Those of them which have main- 
tained imperialist holds upon subject peoples wifi, under the stress 
of fighting for survival, agree more readily now to jusrice for dw 
yellow men and die brown than they wodd afiser ^ victory has 
been won. 

When die %htiiig stops, all nations will be impoverished^— we 
less than any c£ the odiets. Those with cdonies will dien want to 
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eeaew dieir old dotninadMis over sulgect peoples. They 'will want 
to exploit dieir former possessions in order to tq;ain their own 
solvency and prosperity as soon as possible. If we wait until after the 
'victory has won, if we delay until a peace confetmce is called, 
diere will certainly devdop strains and stresses and intrigues and 
combinations designed to ft>roe the United States to agree to com* 
promises that will make the peoples of the Orient feel thy we ha've 
betrayed them and disappointed their high hopes in our sincerity of 
fighting for the eight points set forth in the Adanric Charter and for 
the “ft>ur fi«edoms” enunda^d by President Roosevelt— fteedom 
' of speech and expression, fieedom of religious worship, fteedom 
from w^t, and freedom fix)m fear, “everywhere in the world.” 

Here are statements taken ftom addresses or state papers by 
President Roosevelt between midsummer of 1941 and midsun^ner 
of 1942 which have made the peoples of the Far East believe that 
this tudon will not shirk the rdle of liberator in their part of the 
world : 

The essence of our sm^gle is that men shall be free. 

There must be no place in the post-war world for special pri'vilege, 
either for individuals or nadons. 

This duty we owe ... is to make the world a place where fteedom 
can live and grow into the ages. 

We are fitting to-day for security, for progress, and for peace, 
not only for one generadon but for aU generadons. We are fighdi^ 
to cleanse the world of ancient evils, ancient ills. 

We are fighting, as our fiithers have ‘ft>ught, to uphold the 
doctrine that all men are equal in die sight of God. 

We of the United Nadons ate agrera on certain broad principles 
in the kind of peace we seek . . . disarmamient of aggressors, self- 
determinadon of nations and peoples. 

Those are high aims, nobly phrased. But the world heard similar 
aims eiqiiessed in stirring wor^ by President Wilson a quarter of a 
century 

The Roosevelt-Churchill statement of Ai^ust 14, 19 ^ 1 , called 
die Adanric Charter, is more specific on many points. Here ate 
some of the pledged aims of the British Empire and die United 
States— aims which must necessarily apply to die Pacific area, too. 
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even diough they were formukted on s]iq>boaid on the Adandc 
daring th^ historic meetings at sea of leaders of the great 
democracies. 

They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord widh 
die frediy eiqpressed wishes of die peop^ concerned ; 

They respect the ti^t of all j^ple to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will five; and they .wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to diose who have been forcibly 
deprived of them ; 

They will endeavour, with the respect for their existing obhga- 
dons, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or smsm, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materism of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 

The implication of these paragraphs to Norway is plain and self- 
evidmt. The Belgians and the Poles and Dutch and odier conquered 
European peoples know what they mean. But what do they mean 
to the millions of inhabitants of Frendi Indo-China, who have long 
been misgoverned and greedily exploited? What will they mean to 
the Burmese, who assisted the Japanese invaders? What wffl they 
mean to the 70,000,000 natives of the Nethalands East Indies ? How 
are these promises interpreted in Siam and in Malaya? And, above 
all, what do these pledges mean to China, to India, and to the people 
of Japan? 

Trade, fiscal, and economic readjustments must necessarily wait 
for detailed atrat^ements until after victory is won, for the burdens 
of the world’s debts and the measure of the world’s hunger and 
poverty cannot be estimated in advaiure. But if individual blue- 
prints fijr the proposed political and national status of die peoples of 
the Far East were announced as pledges by the United Nations, and 
if those blueprints promised justice and gave the peoples now 
oppressed by Japan definite hopes-, aims, and aspirations, then the 
Orient’s attitude toward this war would vitalize and change, and 
Japan’s task of holding what she has won would become trebly 
difficult. 

Destiny has forced upon the United States two magnificent rdles. 
This nation is the acknowle^ed arsenal of the democracies, and the 
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hopes of hundreds of milliuu of human bemgs have also made us 
dw ideological leader and moudipieoe of die United Nadons. 

Ihe second idle, propedy pkyed, can do as mudi toward 
winning the war as scores of omvoys of fighting men and planes 
and guns and tanks. 


THKEE 

CUppifig Japans Claws 

^Jranting eventual victosy to the United Nations (and this 
book is written in the conviedon that the Axis group will sufier 
total defeat), it is a foregone conclusion that one of the terms of the 
armistice, not to be delayed for the final peace, will be the complete 
disarmii^ of Japan. Quite aside firom the fiux that the Adandc 
Charter declares flady for the disarmament of aggressor nadons, the 
American public will be satisfied with nothing less, and even if 
the United States did not insist on disarming Japan, then China 
would insist on it as the major condidon attadied to the end of 
hosdlides. 

For nearly half a century Japan has been usii^ her armed forces to 
expand her territory at the expense of her neighbours on the Asiadc 
mainland and of their possessions in adjacent seas. This process must 
be halted, and steps must be taken to make it impossible for Japan 
ever to resume her career for loot and conquest. 

Without counting the 2,400 mandated islands in the Pacific which 
Japan obtained afier'riie first World War, she now owns or controls 
more fiian 763,000 square miles of territory. And yet half a century 
ago the area of the Japanese Empire was only a little more than 
147,000 square miles. She warred with China in the ’90s and thraeby 
obtained the island of Formosa and the Pescadores. She waited wi^ 
Russia in 1904-05 and obtained the southern half of Sakfaalm 
Eland. Soon after the condusion of the Russo^i^anese War she 
annexed Kotea, although having repeatedly given pledges to die 
nations of the world to respect the ind^pendoice of diat andent 
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kingdom. These three expansions tc^edier totalled 113,000 square 
miles. Then, a decade ago, she completed die conquest of Man- 
dmiia, adding another 504,000 square miles. 

Not counting the Chinese territory occupied since that £i:^htful 
“incident” of invasion and slaughter which was b^un in July of 
1937, and not counting' the vast territories she has overrun since the 
attack on Pearl Harbour and the push southward, die Japanese 
Empire, including the puppet state of Manchukuo, is five times 
larger than it was less then fifty years ago. 

This expansive greed cannot be checked merely by disarming 
Japan. Her military caste must be utterly discre^ted, her entire 
system of education must be remade, and her form of government 
must be changed, even thot^h the Adantic Charter incautiously 
declares for “the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will hve.” That ill-advised dedaration will 
also surely not apply to Germany, where it would mean the per- 
petuation of the Nazi administration if the German people were to 
choose to condnue to live under the rule of Hider’s party. 

Nodiing could so utterly discredit Japan’s militarists as to have 
their treacherous onslaught on the democracies result in dq>osing 
die ruling house of the Empire, which according to a mythological 
history has descended in an unbroken line firom the Sun Goddess for 
more dian 2,600 years. To depose Emperor Hirohito would not be 
to rob the Japanese people of a divinity. They do not worship him 
as a god.'He is regarded rather as die incarnation of the race and the 
history of the race. He is considered to be reqwnsible to his ancestors 
for what occurs during his reign, but the people would never ctm- 
sido: holdii^ him personally responsible fi>r the acts or policies 
sponsored or ordered by his Cabinet or by his various ministers. 

The dangen inherent in Japan’s form of government are many. 
The Emperor theoretically “appoints” his Prime Minister, but 
actually ^ has no voice in the choice of the head of his Cahintt. 
The Prime Minister must always be a man acceptable to die Army 
and die Navy— odierwise eitha or both of these services refuses to 
select a War or Nayy-Ministor, and without those portfiilios suis- 
fiictoiiiy a«Mgn«d, no Cabinet can fimctum. 

Hittdiiio, dkhot^ dieoredcally an absolute ruler, does not even 
have ^ right to i^oose his own Minister of War or Ministered the 
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Navy. The Minister o£ War is chosen by the ranking heads of dw 
Army and must be an active lieutenant-geneial or general, and die 
Minister of die Navy must be a vice-admiral or an admiral on the 
acnve list These heads and official representatives of the fighdng 
fiirces are not responsible to the Premier or to die Cabinet, nor were 
they responsible to the Parliament when diat body still funcdoned 
in Japan. They have personal access, and ate responsible only, to the 
Emperor. The Emperor, however, does not give the chi^ of his 
military services orders ; he accqits their advice. 

The perpetuadon of this system of government after die war 
would without fiul lead to the rearming of Japan and to a new war 
in the Far East, just as the perpetuadon of the military caste in Ger- 
many led to the rearming of the Reich, even though after 1918 
Germany had virtually no Navy and her Army was theoretically 
limited to a defence force of 100,000 men. Whatever coast-defence 
force against smuggling Japan is permitted to, retain after she is 
defeated and whatever miUtary police she is allowed to have to 
maintain internal order, care must be taken that die leaders are 
chosen from circles which have had no previous connecdon vnth 
either the Navy or Army. 

Emperor Hirohito, although he is only five feet two inches in 
height, enacts very well the pompous rdle of the 124th Emperor of 
his line, the supposed lineal descendant of the Sun Goddess. He is 
ever mindful that he is the living head of the oldest ruling dynasty 
in die world, a dynasty which Japan’s Cabinet solemnly proclaimed 
in 1936 as being “Tim^ess as Heaven and Earth.” Japanese propa- 
gandists like to represent their Emperor as being above knowledge 
of or contact with the ugly phases of Japan’s career of expansion and 
conquest. They would like to have the rest of the wodd believe that 
Hirohito lives in a godlike realm of detachment firom the sins and 
horron of the world of everyday mortals and diat he is concerned 
widi abstracdons like communing with his ‘'eternal line of ances- 
tors,” or meditating upon “Japan’s manif^ destiny” and die 
“dhriiw mission ofthe overlording of East Asia.” ’ 

Actually Ifitohito is a very human sort of petsrm. He is the fiidier 
of half a dozen children ; he keeps a c^t omtrdl over die Jealousies 
and quarti^ of his brothers, undes, aunts, and many cousins; and 
he keeps a jealous and watchful eye on the imperial fiirtune and 
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investments. Many banking and financial experts rate Hitohito as 
the richest individual in the world to-day, and the “divine mind” is 
not above concerning itself with stocb and bonds and dividends and 
numopolies. • 

The nze of the Japanese imperial fortune is di£Scult to determine, 
fi>r the Emperor invests widely throt^ the great Japanese banking 
and development houses of Mitsui and Mitsubidii. He owns, by 
inheritance and purchase, neariy a one-half interest in the bOlic^yen 
South Manchuria Railway, and even before his armies began their 
oniguests southward he had enormous interests in the Philippines, 
Siam, and French Indo-China. In the Philippines these imperial 
investments, cloaked under dummy American and Hlipino agents, 
raided from breweries to mahogany fi>rests and from fish-cannii^ 
plants to profitable mining enterprises. In Japan the Emperor owns 
most of the forest lands as well as enormous areas of rice fields, and 
the same is true in Korea and Formosa. 

Emperor Hirohito, who has never yet punished, reprimanded, or 
degraded any of the many of his military leaden who have been 
personally responsible for the atrocities in China which have con- 
dnuously shocked the civilized world for more than five years, 
knows all about those atrocities. His lack of disciplinary action 
against the men who have been responsible signifies at least his tadt 
approval of their policies of ftightfiilness. I know that lErohito is 
not ignorant of the shockii^ and lustful brutality of war, as prac- 
tised by his armies. I know that he had penonal knowlet^ of the 
wont of the details of the rape of Nanking widiin less t^ three 
weeks after his soldien were guilty of unprintable ofiences against 
human dignity and decmcy in that dty in December of 1937. 

Early in January of 1938, only a few weeks after the rape of . 
Nanking, dhere c^ed at my apartment a high dvilian Japanese 
official who had made a personal invesdgatitm of the atrodties 
whidi the Japanese Army committed in China’s captured capital. 
He had just returned &om nuking his r^ort at Tokyo, and that day 
he told me things about the condua of Nippon’s soldiers which I 
had not heard fiom other sources and whi^ were too horrible to 
set forth in print. 

Few Japanese will ever discuss ffieir Emperor with fbreignas, 
probably because they sense that we all consider thdr myth about 
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bis desoeot &om tbe Sun Goddess to be absurd. Tbts day, bowever, 
my calla finally impsnted to me a conc^mon of Ifiiobko wb^i 
was new and standing. ' 

“Foieignen,” be began, “cannot realize tbe fiux that tbe posititm 
of our ruler is absolutely unique amongst aQ men bving- in die 
world. He is die (me man tm tbe eartbiwbo bas everything be can 
wish for; be is above ambidon and above desire.” 

Here was a new idea indee(L My calla went (m to eiqilain that the 
Emperor of Japan bas greater power dian anytme in die world, diat 
bis own convicdon of bis divine descent puts him in a unique 
position of aloofiiess toi^d all mortal men. Hirobito’s wealth, he 
finrdier explained, also contributes to his security, and the abject 
reverence with which his subjects regard him also helps to place him 
“above ambition and beyond desire.” Then came die revelation of 
Hirobito’s peisonal knowledge of the horrors of Nanking and of the 
ruthless rape of China. 

“I was accorded tbe very rare honour of a summons to die palace 
and of more than two houn of private conversation widi the 
Emperor,” my caller amrinued. “When I entered the great hall of 
audience, be ordered all attendants to retire to die doors, beyond 
hearing. Then he bad a pillow placed for me, and I spent two hours 
<m my knees at bis feet, while be bent over and had me stdiisper into 
his ear all that I knew about the events following the capture of 
Nankii^. I kept back -nothing, and he asked many searching 
questions. 

“The secret interview lasted so long that gradually my £eet and 
legs became temporarily paralyzed, and when he finally had 
learned all he wanted to know, the Emperor graciously permitted 
me to continue kneeling while he arose and 1^ the room. Court 
attendants then raised me to my feet, and I was mass:^ed and 
exercited until I was able to walk iinattitf/jd once more.” 

So ifizohito well knows how his militarists behave. He must 
know, by das time, all and mote about dieir condoct at Hongkong 
dun Andumy Eden told the House of Commcws. And he doubdess 
knows mote about the treatment of Americans and Filipincu in 
Manila than the American public has yet been permitted to learn. 

When die question of the punishment of the wax guilty ofjapan 
arises, the peacemakers will &oe a difficult problem. The names (^ 
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genetab in command of does where atroddes have occurred are, of 
couise, wdl known; but who, ior instance, was leqKxnsible fi>r the 
aieak attack on Pearl Harbour? Who planned in detail and who 
acquiesced in die bold scheme for attacking the Philippines, Malayan, 
and die Netherlands East Indies? The Prime Minister, the Ministen 
of War and Navy, and the heads of dteir staffi are, dT course, 
primarily guilty. And Emperor Ehrohito, too, must have known 
that the future of hh Empire and his people was being risked that 
December 7 and 8. But what about the Emperor's group of personal 
advisers who are known in Japan as the Court or die Throne? 

, This group of high and responsible officials does not represent any 
polidcal party. The members are appointed one at a time, when 
vacancies occur, by whoever is Prime Minister at that pardcular 
period. They are not responsible to the Government, to the Premier, 
or to die Cabinet, and they hold office for life and cannot be re- 
moved except by imperial dismissal This powerful group consists 
of the Lord £eeper of the Imperial Seds, the Minister of the 
Imperial ' Household, the Grand Chamberlain, and the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. 

The imprint of the Imperial Seal is necessary to signify the Em- 
peror’s assent to all new laws and ordinances, and the Lord Keeper 
not only has custody of this powerful talisman but also presides at 
all meetings of Court Councillors. Palace administradon and the 
vast imperial fortune come under the supervisicm of the Minister of 
the Imperial Household. The whole palace staff is under the Grand 
Champlain. These men have enormous influence upon policy, and 
it is through them, or when they are present, that the Emperor is 
advised on the state o£ his realm by the Prime Minister and the 
heads of the fighting forces. How greatly, if at afl, any one of them 
may influence Hitohitob decisions and policies is not known out- 
side die Htde palace, dtde itself, but it is noteworthy that whenever 
the radicals of die Army try to indmidate Cabinets they always plan 
the assasanadon of one or more of this small group of imperial 
advisers. 

Japan has no leader in a posidon comparable to that of Hider or 
to t^ of Mussolini. Administradon is conducted by group rule, 
widi the mihtary services headii^ ^ sorongest and most ruthless 
and ambidous inner group. Emperor Ifirohito reigns, but the heads 
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of dte Army and Navy, by controUii^ ^ Prime Minister and 
borii^ tbe power of dissohirion over the Cabinet, are die men who 
really rule. But in spite of this division of power, it is certain that 
Hirdhito bimself approved in writing tbe attacks on Pearl Harbour 
and Hongkong, the invasion of the Philippines, Siam, Ihdo-China, 
the East Indies, and Burma. Without his permission diose naval and 
military moves would have been impossible, as would die long war 
against China, for one of the most closely guarded imperial powers 
is that under which no naval or military force may go beyond 
Japan’s own borders without an imperial rescript signed by the 
Emperor. 

Only once in Japan’s history has this particular imperial preroga- 
tive been ignored or defied. That was in September of 1931 when 
Japanese armies crossed the Yalu River firom Korea into Manchuria. 
Ihe imperial rescript authorizing the use of Japanese armies on 
Chinese soil was signed four days later, and with some reluctance. 
At diat time there was said to have been tension and disagreement 
between Hirohito and his military leaders, and the Emperor signed 
on die dotted line because he feared that if he ordered his armies to 
return home they might defy him. 

The Manchurian venture succeeded beyond expectations, and 
Hirohito became convinced that aggression and expansion were 
wise policies. Since then he has never disagreed with any new plans 
for conquest. It is this certainty of Hirohito’s approval, connivance, 
and guilt which will technically justify depriving him of his dirone 
at the end of the war. 

Japan’s' educational system must be changed as radically as the 
govanmental system before there can be lasting peace in the Pacific. 
During the last decade die military have gained absolute direcdon of 
the policies of education, and the generarion now approaching 
maturity has been nurtured upon hate of the white man, contempt 
for the Chinese, and the dangerous cotyxpt that the Japanese people 
have been chosen by the high gods to rule all of East Asia, and pro- 
bably, at a later date, die whole world. Arrogance, aggresricui, 
bcutality, and slat^hter'have been ^orified in the texts and illustra- 
tions of all scfaoolbodcs used firom die primary grades on and up 
through the universities. So long as the school children of a nadmi 
of 70,000,000 people are all taught that they are of a superior and 
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divinely chosen race and that by mere virtue of thdr birds and blood 
diey have the t%ht to rule all lesser breeds, the temper of the people 
will make Japan a danger to the whole hemisphere. 

Probably 90 per cent, of the people ofjapan have been success- 
hilly educated to believe that the greed of the vdute races has pre- 
vemed die Empire firom attaining its rightful place in the sun. The 
tale whidi Japanese propagandists have successfully spread in this 
country and in Europe — ^t Japan is unjusdy one of the "have 
not” nations and is justified by its growing populadoh in grabbing 
the territories of its neighbours in order to obtain room for migra- 
tion and to have access to raw materials — ^has come to be devoudy 
believed by the Japanese people themselves. 

Japanese propagandists plead eloquendy that the populadon of 
their home islands has doubled since President Fillmore sent Com- 
modore Perry to Japan in. 1853. But they neglect to state diat the 
producdon of food has more than doubled within that same period, 
and they never make dear the fact that although the individual land- 
holdings of ^rmers are pidfblly small (the average is nine-tenths of 
an acre), neverthdess the 53 per cent, of the populadon who tvork 
these small firms contrive to make Japan so nearly selfisupporting 
in the matter of food that a starvadon blockade could never be made 
effecdve. 

Japan pleads that she has not enough coal, oil, or iron ore for her 
own needs and grows no cotton, and that therefi^re she must be 
permitted to overrun and annex lands which produce these basic 
necessides. The United States m%ht as well try to justify fildung 
parts of Java and Malaya because it has no dn and grows no 
rubber. 

Japan has always had access to all the raw materials she needed. 
T^ truth of this is shown by her marvellous industrial eiqiaimon. 
Japanese-made goods were being taken to every port in the world 
by Japanese-owned and Japanese-built ships before Japan b^an the 
most recent phase of aggressive expansion. Forty-seven per cent, of 
die people t^Japan made their living by industry and fote^ trade, 
and die Japanese scale of living was the highest in Asia, until her 
own militarists began impovoishing the country by building up 
the wcukl’s thud largest navy and a standing army of more dian 
1,000,000 men. 

3 
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' Apologists forj^an, when she took Manchuria and ktor attach 
China in 193^1 beaded that expanding popularion and incteasit^ 
pove^ had brought about an “explosion.” And yet the Empbe’s 
own statistics testify to a ccmtinuous trend of growing weahh and 
hater living standards. These statistics show dut in 1935 Japan’s 
fordgn tpule was the greatest in her history— almost exacdy 100 per 
cent greater than it was in 1931. Except during the world-wide 
dqtression of a decade ago, Japan’s trade has increased evoy year &r 
four-£ii& of a century. 

Japanese have never emigrated in important numbers to any of 
die territories which their Imperial Government has wrenched away 
fiom Japan’s neighbours. They have ovmed Formosa for neady 
half a coitury, but Japanese civilian inhabitants of that island number 
only about 260,000. Since diey annexed Korea the population of 
that hapless country has increased from 11,000,000 to 24,000,000. 
Ihere was obviously ample room in Korea, but at the taking of die 
last census Japanese civilians there numbered less than 250,000. For 
more tha^ a decade Japan has maintained a system of lavish subsidies 
fiir all of ha subjects who would emigrate to free land in Manchuria, 
but the total is less than 750,000. 

1 £, by pleading the necessity of owning lands which are the source 
of raw matetiah, Japan means raw materials essential to war in- 
dustries, dien the excuse is sound. But if her plea refers only to the 
raw materials necessary £ot industrial prosperity, her own economic 
history gives her die lie. Japan did not conquer or annex any coaon- 
growing areas, and yet she gained control of the cotton trade to such 
an extent that- the British cotton mills closed down one by one, and 
Lancashire suffered terrific unemploymoit because Japanese goods 
undersold the British product, even in hidia. 

Afier defeat the Japanese will not be barred firom the world’s 
markets, nor will dieir scale of living be lowered as a result of being 
deprived of essential taw nuttetials. hmead, that scale of living 
should rise rapidly when they are freed fi»m die terrible burden of 
supporting gigantic Army and Navy establishments. As for die 
queraon of raw m^toials and markets, the Atlantic Charter makes 
^ pledge of intention : 

“Ihey wall endeavour, with due reject their exudag obJigii- 
rions, to fijtdier the eqoyment by all States, gteat or small, victor of 
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vanquu^wd, of access, on equal terms, to the ttade and to the raw 
nudedak of the worid which ate needed £br their economic 
prospohy.” 


POUR 

China and Japan 

^^ERTAiNLY ONB OP the basic conditions for an enduring peace, and 
one which should be announced without reservations at ^ earliest 
possible date, is the permanent eviction of Japan from all of the 
Asiatic mainland and from all the islands and bases east of Asia which 
she has acquired since 1894. An announcement of this kind, backed 
by the unanimous pledge of all the United Nations (except, neces- 
sarily, Soviet Russia), would rekindle the flame of hope for 
330,000,000 Asiatics, evoi though it would infuriate the 70,000,000 
Japanese to whom the loss of all of dieir conquests will be a frightful 
humiliation. 

Drastic as this amputation of vast territories and subject people 
will seem to tbe Japanese and to many other people as weU, it 
be a necessary piece of territorial sui^ery — ^necessary not only 
because it will doubtless .be one of Chiu's minimum demands in 
the day of victory, but also as a measure of protection for ourselves. 
Unless the wrongs and territorial thefrs and hold-ups of the last half- 
century are t^hted at die dose of this war, we shall have to fight 
again before even another quarter of a century has gone by. 

The fuuire statusiof Chiu is the basic sulyect of the war betwem 
the United States a^ Japan. All odier differences could have been 
settled by n^;otiation and compromise ; even die Japanese admitted 
that, in the Ian days of the Nomut»-Kurusu parleys with Seoetary 
HuU, just before the attadt on Pearl Fbrbour. i^istention from 
further aggression, equality of commercial activities, die evacuatfon 
of soudiem Indo-Chhiar-all diese things Japan was ready to grant 
But Japan refused to evacuMe any part of occupied Chiu— refined 
even to discuss proposals loold^ toward diM end. The United 
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States gnnJy tefiised even by impUcadon to discuss whether Chiiu 
was to be left to Japanese control or conquest. Compromise was 
clearly impossible, andi so die Japanese rained bombs on Pead 
Harbour. 

Now that we ate in this war— totally in it— what do we most 
want after we have won? The answer is simple and clear : we want 
a resulting status whidi will give at least reasonable assurance that 
we shall not have to participate in a total war again, in any case 
during the reasonable ocpectation of life of all the sons and daughten' 
of the United Nations now living. We ardendy desire and ui^endy 
need at least a century of peace. Our men in uniform are not dghting 
for a breathing spell of a decade or two. The country wants peace 
for to-day and to-morrow, and for all the to-morrows of millions 
of children, yet unborn, who will be sired by our fighters when 
finally they return from overseas. No lesser result could justify what 
we are sacrificing to-day or what we shall have to sacrifice in un- 
numbered grim days to come. 

The proposal diat Japan must be deprived of all her territorial 
gains of the last half<»ntury is based on the assumption that the 
Empire must be literally crushed in a military sense. If the de&at is 
not decisive, the essential aims of the United Nations will not be 
achieved. 

For nearly fifty years Japan has been expanding by making war 
upon weaker and unprepared neighbours. The Japanese people do 
not know what die devastation of war means. Ruin must be 
btot^ht to their cities and vill^es to teach diem a lesson concerning 
what they have infiicted upon other peoples. The Japanese people 
must live widi and daily look upon reminders that reckless conquest 
and loot bring a fiightful retribution. Only by such stem measures 
can the United Nations permanoidy impair die prest%e of the 
military caste in Jipan. The Japanese people must, in die future, 
have no heart for bloody adventures which imperil die peace of die 
world. 

. The defeat of Japan must also involve the absolutecrudiing of her 
power to assume the rdle of the aggressor for at least the next 
twmty-five yean. Thus £u the Japanese Empire has never known 
defeat in any of die wars it has fought in modm times, nmr have the 
people known warfitre on their own soil Each 'mx has bcot^it 
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vicn)ry, enrichmoit, elation, and an enhancement of the ptesdge of 
the notary caste. This war must end in the bitter lesson diat inter- 
national banditry brings fearful punishments. The terrible patriots 
of Nippon must be forced to give op the feuits of fifty years of pre- 
datory policies, not as a measure of a punitive peace, but primarily as 
a deterrent against an early revival of greedy militarism and as the 
minimum of the overdue jusdce owed to long-suffering Chma and 
Korea. 

After the piratical militarists have been discredited and disarmed 
it will take a generation for the Japanese people to recover firom 
a fundamental trouble similar to that which afilicts die German 
people — an ingrained felse belief in their own fimded superiority to 
other peoples and a convicdon that die unique structure of dieir 
state and the antiquity of their dynasty endde them to rule and 
exploit h^ of Asia. 

A great deal of strange reasoning is being circulated in the United 
States diese days, ai^uing that for our own safety we should fiivour 
a strong Japan after the war. The contendon is set forth that if China 
is completely restored, fixim northern Manchuria to the island of 
Hainan, *‘we shall have set up in Asia the sort of thing we are 
attempting to destroy in Europe— a huge and powerful China with 
a power potential of 450,000,000 would be as great a menace to 
peace as a Hider-dominated Europe.” It is true duff China will make 
a reladvely quick recovery from the ravages of war if she is given 
adequate credits and other assistance by this country, and thus China 
will soon become a tremendous power potential'— but there is a vast 
di£bcence between a potential and an actuality. 

It is inconceivable that any one of the United Nadons, having 
parddpated acdvely in suppressing die aggressors, will m any 
measurable future wish to assume ^ t 61 e of an aggressor. China, 
with the threat of .Japanese polidcal and military aggression defi- 
nitely removed, have no incendve to militarism. In fiux, 
Chiria’s leaders of to-day have looked fiur ahead to the days of peace, 
and do not plan to build or maintain any navy at all, except small 
vessels necessary to the prevendon of piracy and smu^tmg on ho: 
long coast-line. 'Vt^th ^ coming of peace, and wi^ a disarmed 
Jhipan, there will be no threat to China’s borders, and the Chinae 
Government will be glad to demobilize the milbons of men who 
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wfll be under anm as quickly as die ecxmomic and agricultural 1& 
of die natum can absorb them. 

C^iina’s F(»e^ Minu^, T. V. Soong, gave the best outline of 
vdiat he termed “the broad objectives £ot which my country 
believes it is fighting*’ diat has yet emanated firom Chinese Govemr 
ment dtdo. Speaking at an alumni lunchetm of Yale University, 
Dr. Soong said, in part : 

The first is political fireedom for Asia. The World War of 1914, ' 
while it did not succeed fully in liberadi^ all the nations of Europe, 
scarcely even touched Asia. Modem invendons have annihilated 
distances and muldplied contacts between nadons, and the world 
can ho longer exist peaceably half five, half enslaved, any more than, 
as Lincoln said, a single nadon can. 

China is fighting tor her independence ; she aspires equally for the 
freedom of ^ Asiadc nadons. There are, of course, here and thne 
certain nadons which may not be ready as yet for complete self- 
government, but that should not furnish the excuse for colonial 
exploitadon; the United States in the Phihppines has furnished a 
notable example of disinterested temporary guardianship. 

Our second objecdve is economic jusdce. Polidcal and economic 
jusdce go together; without the one the other cannot flourish. Asia 
is dred of being regarded only in terms of markets and concessions, 
or as a source of robber, dn, and oil, or as fumidiing human chattek 
to woik the raw materials. The Adandc Charter, first enunciated by 
Ro(»evelt and Churchill and later adopted by all the United 
Nadons, may prove to be the Magna Charta of economic jusdce, 
which most be made a living reality. 

We now know that polidcal freedom and econohiic jusdce are by 
themsdves illusory and fleeting except in an atmosphere of inter- 
nadonal security. It may have taken our tribal ancestors uncounted 
i^es. before p<^e"and law courts were invented to keep order 
among individuals; difficult, it may wril be, but why must we 
regard as hopdbss police and law courts among nadons to dispoise 
jusdce and ^orce law and order as with indi^uals? 

My people have been most loyal suppormrs of the defunct League 
of Naritms, to whose tribunals we brought our case when our 
nadtmal life was endai^eied. Past fiulures have not dimmed our 
hopes that an e&cdve world instroment to dispense- and aa&ace 
jusdce wiH arise fiom the terrors and sufloings and sacrifices cd’this 
war, and £oc mdi an international govemnumt C^ina, with all other 
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]ibeity 4 afvmg oidoas, will gladly cede such of its soveieigti powers 
as may be required. 

Whm, ia the forcing statemeot, is dtere a hint of any ominous 
intetmbns of China s using its power potential to upset the peace of 
the world? And how many other nations have as courageously' 
pledged a willingness to surrender a portion of their sov«eign rights 
in the interests of continuing peace and genuine international 
security? 

China is strong now, of course. Japan has found China dismay- 
ingly strong since July of 1937— but her strength is for defence, not 
for offence. Industrial efi&cdveness is the prime essential to-day for 
aggressive military strengtL Nations cannot wage modem wajfore 
without magni£cendy organized d^tory systems, great ddll and 
much experience in tedmology, and huge, accessible stores of 
resources. 

China to-day has pitifully few foctories. She has only a short rail- 
way system, lacks highways, has no navy and no merchant marine. 
China has never yet made an airplane or an automobile or a lorry. 
It has taken the United States, with all of its equipment and advanr 
tages, more than two yean to become geared to efficient war pro- 
duction; it would take China two decades. Cynics may, if they 
choose, distrust China’s atmounced good intentions, but diey cannot 
well disr^;ard the physical handicaps which would prevent China 
ffom becoming an aggressor even if she were so minded. It is a cer- 
tain sign of out-dated thinkii^ to argue that when the peace is made 
we must not permit Japan to be weakened lest China s growing 
strength upset the “balance of power.” 

Under ^ Treaty of Shimonoseki, after the 1894-93 war against 
China, Japan was ceded the laige and rich semi-tropical island of 
Formosa and the strjng of islands once known as the Pescadores, and 
now renamed by Japan the Rytdtyu Islands. Formosa mmt be re- 
turned to China. It flanks the South China coast, Hongkimg and 
Canton, and menaces the nearby Philippines. The natives are 
Chinese and have known no liberalism or generosity of treatment 
dutipg neatly fifty years of Japanese rule. 

Because of Formosa’s proximity to die Chinese coasts Japan has 
always claimed a q>ecial interest in nearby Fuldm Province and has 
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soii^jht to dominate die noctli>ea8tem ptmion of botdding Kwaag- 
tung. Ilie Japanese traders and military have freely used criminal 
dement of the Formosans for years to filter into the Chinese main- 
land, particularly at Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow. Whenevcrthese 
wordUes got into trouble with the Chinese for smuggling or odier 
(^nces, the Japanese have made an issue of each case, daiming for 
die culprits ^ protecdon of extra-territoriality because they were 
Japanese subjects. 

On Formosa the Japanese created huge Army and Navy bases, and 
it was firom that island that most of the bombers came vhich blasted 
Hongkot^ and Manila, and it was from there and from Chinese- 
owned Hainan Island dut most of the invading troops were 
launched against the Philippines. 

The Pescadores completdy fiank the Chinese coast between the 
southern tip of Japan proper and the northern tip of Formosa. 
Ownership of these islmds and control of die duumels between 
enabled Japan to dose the China Sea to the navies of the United 
Naticms and to lengdien her communication lines fiir to the south 
with complete impunity. These ’‘floating fortresses,” like Formosa, 
must be returned to China, and in the interest of continued peace 
should be disarmed. 

Chiiu does not want Korea, never owned Korea, and now would 
not have it as a gift ; so die case of the futureof the one-time Hermit 
Kingdom properly fidls into a separate chapter, even though the 
Korean mien long paid annual tribute to the Chinese emperon at 
Peking. 

The case of Manchuria, however, vitally concerns China. Already 
in this country there are evidences of differences of opinion con^ 
ceming Mandiuria’s future.- Some quarten put fordi the aj^;ument 
that Manchuria should be awarded to Japan, odien advocate auto- 
nomy under Japanese guidance, while still otiien recommend an 
independent state under international contred for a period of years 
and later a plebiscite to decide eventual national allegiance. 

Arguments against fineing Manchuria entirdy from Japanese con- 
trol ate many and include the fiKt that Japan hu spent many billion 
yen on die economic developmei^ of di^ nordi-eastem provinces, 
and aim die £ux diat nearly 750,000 Japanese civilians have settled 
diere during die last decade and are ^erefrire entided to qiend die 
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rest o£ didr lives under the rule of their Empire. These are queer 
arguments to justify the forcible theft of a territory 504,000 square 
miles in extent, which has a total population of mote dum 
35,000,000^ of whom 32,000,000 are Chkese and the rest Manchus, 
Mox^lians, and Japanese. Must 32,000,000 Chinese spend die test 
of dieir lives un^ Japanese rule just because 750,000 unwanted 
Japanese have setded in dieir midst with die badking of Tokyo’s* 
soldien and financing by heavy Japanese Government subsidies? 

For the last fifteen years Japan and hired Japanese propagandists 
have been busy spreading die fiction that Manchuria was never a 
part of China and that there is no historical jusdficadon for China’s 
insistence upon a return of sovereignty there. The commission of 
enquiry headed by Lord Lytton, which was sent to the Far Ea^ by 
the League of Nadons in 1932, spent much time invesdgadng Man- 
churia’s actual states and in its final r^rt had this to say about this 
debated topic : 

Manchuria has, since the dawn of history, been inhabited by 
various Tungus tribes, who mixed freely with Mongol Tartars. 
Under the influence of Chinese immigrants of superior dvilizadon 
they learned to organize themselves, and established several king- 
doms which sometimes dominated the greater part of Manchuria 
and some of the northern districts in China and Korea. The Liao, 
Chin and Manchu dynasdes even conquered large parts or the whole 
of China over which they ruled for centuries. 

China, on the other hand, under strong Emperors, was able to 
stem the tide &om the noth, and in her turn to establish sovere^ty 
over large parts of Manchuria. Colonization by Chinese settlers was 
practised at a very early date. . . . For two thousand years a per- 
manent fiiothold has been maintained, and Chinese culture has 
always been active in the southernmost part of Manchuria. The 
influence of this culture had become very strong during the rule of 
the Miim dynas^ to 1644), whose authority extended over 
practically the wnole of Manchuria. 

The Manchus were permeated with Chinese culture, and had 
amalgamated to a great extent with die Chinese before ^ey over- 
direw the Ming amninisttation in Manchuria fii 1616, and in 1628 
passed die Great Wall to conquer China. In the Mandiu army were 
huge numbers of Chinese vdio were oiganized in separate milkary 
units known as Chinese Banners. 
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Ilie Lyttoii xcpoit fdlows die tdatu^iship between Odna and 
H^ndiuita down tfaiough die centuries, poiuts out that the Mandm 
language was virtualiy replaced by the Chin^ and diat when, in 
1911, die revolution began and ^ Chinese Republic was estab- 
Itthed, the Manchurian authorities all accepted the fait accompU. 

Manchuria is so thoroughly Chinese, and the Japanese are so 
thorotq^y hated there, that if every measure of Japanese intoest is 
not relinquished, and if the Japanese setders are not repatriated, the 
Manchurian question will remain more of a peril to the peace of 
East Aria than Alsace and Lorraine have been to Europe since the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 

To plead the cause of the 750,000 Japanese immigrants is the 
height of absurdity. They were sent to Mandiuria as part of die 
Army’s policy. In most cases individuals and whole villages were 
heavily subsidized. Free passage was given to each setder and his 
dunily, &ee land was waiting, and individual Government loans 
tai^;ed firom 1,000 to 5,000 yen per head of hunily. In each vilh^ 
die Japanese Government maintained free schools, a veterinary, a 
doctor, and regional hospitals, and gave free seed to the transplanted 
fiumers. Conridering this lavish subsidy system, the accoi^plish- 
ment of settling less dian 750,000 people in Manchuria in m^e than 
a decade proves the absurdity of Japan’s claim that she must have 
this vast and rich area to accommodate her surplus population. 

Against this poor Japanese record sta^ die fret that, in the 
decade before the Japanese conquest began in 1931, the movement 
of entirely voluntary Chinese imm^rants into Manchuria had 
reached a total of more than 1,000,000 a year. They flooded north- 
wa^ from the over-populated provinces of Hopei and Shantung, 
and diey reedved no Chinese Government aid of any kind. 

To give Japan Manchuria just because she overran it with her 
armies and invested huge sums of money there would mean to 
China what it would mean to the United States to be robbed of 
one<«ixth of our area inhabited by more than 8,500,000 Americans. 
Moreover, die alienation of Manchuria would take from China 
about 40 per cmt. of her coal and iron reserves and most of her 
grazing la^ and the areas to which she looks for horses and catde, 
besides the great and frrtile plains which produce essential gpcains 
like soya-btans, millet^' and wheat In ad^titm, the Manchutiaa 
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fbtests ooQtaio nearly 50 per cent, of all of China’s Kandii^ 
dmba. 

The province of Jehol, historically a part of China, has bear in> 
duded under the Manchurian administration by die Japanese. This 
province, too, must be given back to China. It u rich in coal and 
iron and other minerals. Aside from mining devdopment Japan has 
used Jdiol for litde except die growth of the opium poppy, and 
most of die opium which debauches the Chinese people in Japimese- 
occupied areas, and which helps to enrich Japanese generals, comes 
&om this province. 

Japan will object bitterly to being evicted firom Manchuria. She 
has invested at least ten billion yen in the country— and most of it 
was spent diere when the yen was worth nearly 50 cents, in Ameri- 
can money ^y two shillings and sixpence sterling). Railways, har>- 
bours, mines, smdters, great mani£acturmg concerns, extensive 
heavy industries, airports and air lines, schools, hospitals — ^these are 
some of the things into which Japanese money Im been poured. 
Some of them have returned handsome profits, and some have in- 
volved heavy losses. So extensive has been the industrial devdop- 
ment that Manchuria has been made into Japan’s secondary arsenal 
— an arsenal of such importance that without it she could not have 
fought China since 1937 and could not have attacked the democra- 
des in the Far Pacific. 

China will daim that all these Japanese investments in Manchuria 
must be surrendered in Eeu of an indemnity, and that even thot^h 
the sums they represent are vast they will not serve to compensate 
adequately for the loss of life and the ruin, destruction, and desola- 
tion which Japan has spread fiu: and wide in China since the ’’ind- . 
dent” was begim at Marco Polo Bridge, near Pdping, on July 7, 
1937. China hu repeatedly said that, she will fight on un^ she regains 
" ctmtrol of.Manchuria and liberates the 35,000,000 people hdd in 
alien bondage thae. Presumably it will be Chinese armies which 
will defeat Japanese armies on the plains near Mukden. If that occurs, 
the fine of Mimehuria will be setded automatically. 

But vdietfaer Chinese armies actually drive out dhe Japanese or 
not, die United Stares has been bound for a decade not to accede 
to cnOTtimiing Jiq>ane8e ctmtrol of Manchuria. It was our Govern- 
ment whidi, in 1932, injected a new moral* sanction into inter- 
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narional affidzs. We declaced that we would never recognize tetri> 
toiial dianges gained by aggression. For ten years we have adhered 
doseiy to declaration and have never in any way recognized any 
legality in Japan’s new position in Manchuria, nor have we treated 
die so-called Manchukuo Empire even as a ^ facto state. So scrupu- 
lous has our State Department been in this matter that even our 
omsular officials in Manchuria have been technically accredited to 
the Ounese Government, although China has had no shadow of 
authority diere rince late in 1931. 

Captious critics who say that the United States has “never had a 
real Far Eastern policy’’ forget that since the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22 our Government has never swerved from insistence 
on observing “the territorial and administrative integrity of China.’’ 
Had we been willing to relax this policy, we would probably not 
be at war with Japan to-day. 


FIVE 

China and Her Allies 

^^loMFLETE JUSTICE FOR China will by no means have been realized 
merely by ousting Japan from the Asiatic mainland and by making 
restitution to China of Manchuria, Jehol, Formosa, and die Pescai- 
dores. Other resdtudons will be in order, and for the first time in 
modem history China must be granted a status of complete fireedom 
and equality with other nadons — ^must be conceded complete 
sovereignty within her own domains. 

This means that afi^ the setdements and concessions in China must 
be handed over, without teservadons, to Chinese sovereignty and 
administradon. It means that the old privileges of maintaining 
fi>reign garrisons on Chinese soil, foreign vnuships in Chinese 
rivers, and foreign trading ships on China’s coasud and river trading 
routes must all be surrendered. Already, on October 9th of 1942, the 
United States and Britain had made bdatM announcement of inten- 
tion to relinquish extraterritorial rights, whidi had then been in 
efiect a few months more fhan 100 years. After the war all foreigners 
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wlio dioose to live or do busiaess in China will have to live under 
Chinese law and under the jurisdiction of China’s courts and judges, 
instead of living under their own foreign laws and being amenable 
only to their own consular courts. 

The American-Bridsh joint announcement of intention to sur- 
render extra-territoriality was not, unhappily, accompanied by any 
announcement of intention to give up other special treaty and con- 
cession rights, and there has been no hint of any plan for the 
restitution of all alienated Chinese territory. 

China knows what she is fighting for. But China does not yet 
know what the United Nadons are fighting for, except such gener- 
alities as self-preservation, the complete defeat of the three Axis 
Powers, and die creation of a vague thing called “the better world 
of the future.” 

China wants and is entitled to complete equality of status with 
the other great nations of the world, and also to the complete 
restoration of her territorial integrity as it existed before Biuropean 
imperialism began to attempt dismemberment of the Chinese 
Empire a century ago. To the logical Chinese mind there is no sense 
ia the United Nations beii^ determined to force Japan to relinquish 
all her concessions, leases, and conquests in China, while at the same 
time China’s allies, the United Nations, make no dedaration tiut 
individual nations of that group will also hand back to China all the 
territory they have filched fiom her during past periods of decadent 
helplessness. 

The Japanese Army is to-day in possession of the fiunoiu Inter- 
nationa Settlement and French Concession at Shanghai It holds die 
Legation Quarter at Peiping, the foreign concessions u Tientsin and 
H^ow, the island of Kulangsu at Amoy, and the island of Shameen 
at Canton. It would be preposterous for American and British 
forces to assist China in driving the Japanese firom these places and 
then say to the Chinese, “Iliese still belong to us; you may not 
administer a£&irs here.” If we were to attempt an ^urd injustice 
of that land we would probably be driven out by fierce, fi>r China’s 
mood will brook no injustices in die day of victory. And die 
Chinese still remember the injustices of the Treaty of VersaiUes and 
the powerkssnm of die League of Nations wlmn Japan invaded 
Mqnchuria. 
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Wlutt dus complete libendon of Cfaiiu fi^om feieign bondage to 
alien powers will mean to die Chinese people can scarcely be con* 
oetved. This liberadon will have required parddpadon in two w(»id 
wan and years of agitation and arm^ resistance against the Japanese, 
but that it will have been well worth the price can be understood 
only vdien the measure of China’s former he^kssness is dearly 
understood. 

In die summer of 1914, before the fint World War started, 
China was subject to the following foreign penetradons and 
dominadons: 

B^huiing in the fu: north, Russia owned the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, a system more than 1,000 miles in length running across 
nordiem Manchuria. This railway ownership induded the right to 
keq> armed soldiers along the right of way and also carried owner- 
ship and a virtual monopoly of river shipping, tdephones, and 
telegrtqphs. 

Japan owned the South Manchuria Railway, then 695 miles in 
let^;th, running from Dairen in the south up through Mukden to 
Changchun, with a branch to die Korean border. Japan also hdd a 
99-year lease on the dp of the Kwantung Peninsula, with the ports 
of Dairoi and Port Arthur, and was operadng great coal mines and 
other oitstprises. Her railway holding, under treaty, permitted her 
to keep a maximum of 15,000 soldiers along the railway zone to 
guard the line and preserve order. 

In 1914 China’s maritime customs was dominated by fbre^ners, 
and the collecdon and distribudon of customs money was under 
fordgn control. Her railways were mor^ged to the hUt, and her 
salt taxes were collected and disbursed by foreignen. Hn postal 
system was under the direcdon of a 'fot«gn stafr, and many of the 
Treaty Powers, indudit^ the United States, maintained th^ own 
post offices on Chinese soil. China did not et:goy tatiff autonomy, 
and her import taxiffi were limited to 5 and 7I per cent. 

In i^iat was then Pddng die United States, Biithin, Japan, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Belgium maintained their own Army oc 
Navy garrisons, with the right to operate the railway from the then 
capi^ to the port of Chii^;wantao. At Tioitsin, Britain, France, 
Germany, baly, Russia, and Belgium had didr own conoesskms and 
the ptivd^ of maintaining armed fbrces dierein. 
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Britain held Wrihaiwei under lease and planned to make it into a 
naval station. Germany held a long lease on Tsingtao and die 
Kiaochow Bay i^on, had heavily fortified it and used k as a naval 
base, and owned the 280-mile railway leading inland to Tsinan, the 
Shantung provilicial capital 

At Shanghai were the International Setdement and the French 
Concession, arid large foreign military forces were maintained 
diere. Up the Yangtze River above Shanghai there were foreign 
concessitms at Chinkiang and at Kiukiang, and at* Hankow die 
British, Germans, Russians, French, and Japanese had large and 
important concession areas. 

Southward of Shanghai, along the coast, there was an Inter- 
national Setdement on Kulangsu Island in the harbour of Amoy; 
the British arid French concessions divided the island of Shameen in 
the Pearl River at Canton; Britain held Hongkong, the Portuguese 
held Macao, and France held Kwangchowan, the site for a great 
naval base. 

In China’s ports and rivers were to be found naval crafi and the 
merchant ships of the United States, Britain, Germany, France, 
Japan, and Italy, and wherever the concession areas were located the 
Treaty Powers could send their armed forces at will. 

Americans — ^both civilians and the armed forces — ^most Euro- 
peans, Mexicans, and some South Americans, as well as die Japanese, 
were not under die jurisdiction of Chinese laws or courts. They lived 
in China under the laws of then own countries and were tried or 
sued in then own oiurts or in consular courts before consular 
offidak of then own nationalities. 

It will be a fin cry fi»m this previous condition of penetration and 
servitude to absolute fireedom and equality among the peoples ahd 
nations of the world, but China will demand this and no doubt 
receive k in full measure when the United Nations have won the war. 

Is theie any valid argument against an immediate annotmcement 
by all the United Nations that China is to be given fieedom and 
equality aa. the day of victory? Stuh a declaration would not only 
hearten the people of Free China, but greatly encourage t^ose who 
ate in areas now under Japanese military occupation. And the e&ct 
upon the miUioas of Chinese in die Phdippines, m Siam, in Makya, 
in fiunua, and in the East hidies would ^ tremendous. 
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Bndsh Hong^ng aad Portt^ese Macao are di&rent pioUeins. 
Hoog^Eong was ceded to Britain and has been a crown colony and 
an int^td part of die Biidsb Empire for just a century. It was 
acquired in 1842 by the Treaty of Nanking, which ended the so> 
called Opium Wars. 

The Portuguese have been in Macao for 380 yean, since they per- 
suaded China to recognize it as a leased territory in 1563. Since the 
dose of the era of sailing-ship days, and particularly since die 
British made Hoi^ong into one of the great seaports of the world, 
the importance of Macao has steadily declined. Before Japan pre- 
dpitated the general war in the Pacific, Macao was litde more dian 
a centre for vice, smuggling, gambling, and the opium trade. It has 
long been a plague spot on the South China coast and should be 
surrendered. Macao’s value to Portugal ceased being polidcal or 
economic long ago, and the governors and odier appointed officials 
sent out firom Portugal for unnamed polidcal debts or eiq>loits have 
done nothing to dean up the litde island dty. The area is only eleven 
square miles, and the populadon was about 170,000 at the last 
census in 1933. 

It will be difficult for the British Crown to surrender Hongkong, 
which for a hundred years has been the fiur Pacific outpost and 
symbol of the greamess of the Empire. But that is all Hoi^kong 
would be in the future— a symbol, and a trading point to drain a 
nuyor share of the profits of South China’s economic life. 

Before the days of the airplane’s effidency as bomber, fighter, 
and troop carrier, Hongkong was considered nearly as powerful a 
fortress and naval base as Gibraltar. The guns of the island and main- 
land batteries made Hongkong hazardous of approach firom the sea, 
and the waters wc^ of the main island afforded an admirable shelter 
£or sur&ce naval craft and submarines. But the airplane changed 
the colony fiom an almost invulnerabk military and naval base to 
a position of extreiiM weakness. Hongkong, the litde island nine 
nJies wide and eleven miles long, lacks streams, and the ^rings ate 
meagre. Small dams impounded rainwater in small teservmrs, and 
aerial bombers blasted diese dams. The water tan into the sea, and 
there was nothir^ for mote than 1,000,000 people to drink or to use 
in fi^Kittg fires. 

Hot^kong’s great commercial value arises fiom the fact diat it is 
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die only fine deep«water harbour on the Sooth China coast. Amoy 
and Swarow, to the northward, are small and shdlow. Canton is on 
the siked, ddal portion o£ the Pearl River, and nodiing larger than 
a 3,ooo-C(»i fieighter can navigate so fiir inland. Reposed 
devdopment of a Chinese-owned port at Whampoa, on the river 
below Canton, would cost $40,000,000, and such a project would 
be unnecessary if Hoi^ong belonged to China. 

Britain held an area of 391 square miles at Hongkong, for in 
addition to the island itself she held a 99-year lease on the tip of 
Kowloon Peninsula on the mainland. Less than a mile and a half of 
water separates Hongkong firom Kowloon, and many of the great 
dodcS and warehouses were btdlt on the Kowloon side. From 
Kowloon to Canton there is rail connection, and before die “inci- 
dent” began in 1937 it was possible to go by rail from Kowloon to 
Peiping — or on to Berlin or Paris, for that matter, for there is rail 
connection from Peiping through Manchuria and on to die trans- 
Siberian system. Thanks to the tenacity and skill of the Chinese 
defence of Changsha, which the Japanese have attacked with 
ferocity four times, Japan has never yet been able to re-establish 
through rail traffic between South and North China. 

Not only will it be a blow to Britain’s prestige in Asia to sur- 
render tide of Hongkot^ to China, but it will be a sentimental 
wrench as well. The plea will be made that since diousands of 
British^ Canadian, and Indian troops drenched the island and the 
forts on The Peak widi their blood when they died fighting off the 
Japanese, Hongkong is “forever a part of England.” Well, it is 
equally “forever a part of China,” too. Chinese volunteers cUed in 
large numbers defimding Hongkong, and diousands of Chinese 
civilians were slaughtered by the bombii^ and shellings. On die 
mainland, in vain but valiant attempts to check the Japanese advance 
down the Kowloon Peninsula, diousands of r^^ilar Chinese troops 
were killed and wounded before the great British outpost capitu- 
lated. 

Regardless of the eventual British attitude, vduch mm expedi- 
ency diould dictate as one of co-operaricm and generosky, China 
win be mindful of her new $ttei^;di and greatness and wiU denumd 
that which she considers just. Akeady China is proudly consciocB 
of die fiwt that she has successfidly widmood dnennined Ji^anese 

4 
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attadcs tot mote dun five yeats, wMle Biitain, America, and 
Holland were pudied dean out of die Far East by die ia 

imly a diird o£z year. China is proud and conscious of the inpoitant 
fine that when the British were routed in Burma it was Chinese 
reinfbtoenients that checked the Japanese suffidendy to permit the 
retreating British to complete thdr scorched-earth poUcy and retite 
without utter destnicticHi or mass surroider. 

Unht^pily there are many persom in this country and in Britain, 
too, who look askance upon the surrender of extra-tmitoriality and 
upon any projea for complete testitudoD of all rights and terri- 
tories wrested firom China since the period of imperialistic expan- 
sion was begun in the Far East more than a century ago. Judging 
the future by the past, which it not always sound, they ptedkt that 
after the pressure of Japanese invarion is released China will relapse 
again into dvil wars and chaos, or that fiiling this she will develop 
into as arrogant and eiqiansionist a power as Japan has been. 

Of course there is danger of revolution and dvil war in China. 
Any prolonged period of conflict u likely to be followed by internal 
disorders in any country. The Czarist Government of Russia was 
fiir stronger in 1914 than General Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
is to-day, and yet Russia collapsed into rebellion, dvil war, and 
chaos, and there have been many other instances of a similar after- 
math to war. 

Admittedly there are to-day in China only partially reconciled 
leaders and cliques who still noufish grievances which originated 
during die dvil wars that preceded the Japanese attack. There is 
also the grave and continuing problem of a complete recondliaticm 
i^the Chinese Communist parry and army and die Central Govern- 
ment. 

Assuming a victory for the United Nations, China wiU probably 
emerge fi?om the war with an Army of four or five million hardened 
veterans. She wiQ fice problems of impoveridiment, fiunine, unem- 
ployment. Many o£ the great dties are already half in ruins, and 
mtke will be shelled and bombed and burned before the day of 
victory. China’s industries, like our own, will be geared to war pro- 
ductioa, her merchant marine will be almost nonrexistent, and ho: 
meagre railway mileage will be in ruins. 

China, victorkms, wifl have to have hdp and credits, ftxid and 
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madiinay, and die best service our industrial and economic experts 
can ofSa. If any of these are withheld, dien indeed there may be 
chaos, and if territotial, political, and economic justice are dmied 
diere will be bitter resentment and probably violence. 

China will need entmnous loans, mosdy in the form of the goods 
and machinery required for rehabilitadon and industrializadon. Our 
heavy industry should long have an oudet to the Chiiu market ; for 
one thing, her railways will have to be largely rebuilt, almost conv- 
pletely re-equipped, and should be gready' extended. 

Nowhere else in the world is there a country of similar size, 
populadon, natural resources, industry, and thrift which will need 
our help in such great measure. It will be to our own sel^interest to 
take all possible measures to maintain intonal stability in China and 
to vtrard oflf any collapse into chaos. “The great China market,” 
which has been the dream of imperialism for more than a century, 
can become a reality after this war if it is developed in co-operadon 
with die Chinese, and this market should play a great part in l^lping 
to cushion our own difficult turnover from war producdon to 
peace producdon and should help to prevent colossal post-war un- 
employment in this country. 

The Chinese have had a bitter dme of it. They will probably not 
again countenance the use of such dangerous weapons as and-race 
movements, boycotts, and other devices by irresponsible organiza- 
dons acting for pohdcal ends. The Chinese are among the most 
astute traders and businessmen in the world, and they realize that 
investments will be made in propordon to the degree of law and 
order they maintain in their own land. And the terrible retribudon 
which will have ovotaken Japan in the day of defeat will be a 
deterrent, for at least a genetadon, to any impulse toward aggression 
or eiqansion at die cost of weaker neighbours. 

Tlfo is not the end of die catalogue of serious problems concern- 
ing China vdiidi will have to be met with the comii^ peace, but 
unequivocal dedaradons of intendons concerning the sodement 
of die foregoing issues would have a tremendous e&ct on Chma’s 
morale and would also have profound repercusdons in India, in the 
East hidies, and elsewhere in Asia. 

Oditt problems to be foced and equitably settled by die eventual 
peace wdl be our own E^dudon Act, Australia’s “white man’s 
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anmnent” policy, and in partictilar China’s interest in die tre> 
mendoos Chinese populadons living overseas. 

The last official census of Chinese liidng overseas gave the total 
as 7,838,895, a %ute which took no account of about 5,000,000 
FomK»ans, or of nearly 1,000,000 Chinese living under British rule 
in Hongkong. Since the latter will presumably return to live under 
Chinese soverdgnty at the dose of the war, the other large and 
important Chinese groups living under other flags are about 
2,500,000 in^Siam, 1,700,000 in Malaya, and nearly 1,500,000 in the 
Nedierknds East Indies. In the continental United States there are 
about 75,000 Chinese, in the Philippines 110,500, and in Hawaii 
another 27,000. 

The overseas Chinese have been important to China in an econo- 
mic sense for many years. Chinese in Hawaii and on the American 
mainland formerly sent many millions of dollars to their flimilies at 
home every year, and the same was true of the large Chinese colonies 
in Malaya and in the East Indies. The Chinese in Siam, for instance, 
sent $34,200,000 in Chinese money to the district around Swatow in 
1929, but the depression years saw this total dwindle to $14,900,000 
by 1933. These bulky remittances from abroad did much to help 
China maintain a balance of trade. 

During the years just prior to the Japanese attack in 1937 die 
Chinese Government showed a growing interest in the welflure and 
loyalty of these great overseas colonies. In some cases monthly 
approptiadons were made by the Government to help maintain 
purely Chinese schools in foreign countries, but in the main the 
endeavours of Nanking were confined to safeguarding equality of 
treatment for Chinese Uving abroad and to assist in assuring ffiem 
the rights to peaceful trade and safe living conditions. 

The future of the* American people is now bound up with the 
future of China, hi addition to the pieces of the Atlantic Chatter 
and die Joint pledge of the thirty-two United Nations, our Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of Navy, on die fifdi anniversary of 
Jt^an’s attack i^on China, issued an Order of The Day which, after 
tecaUing the “gallant resistance . . . tenacity and courage” the 
Chinese, closes widi this paragraph: 

“To-day the members of the Army and Navy d the United 
States sdine their comrades-in-arms in China, and join widi them 
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in the firm determination to expel the aggressor firom every foot 
of Chinese soil.” 

We will carry out that pledge, of couiSe i and it is unthinkable 
that after it has been fulfilled we will leave China to £u» alone and 
tmaided the desperate problems which the peace will bring. 


SIX 

Freedom— to Be Earned 

NE OF THE most loudly vocal claimants for independence after 
a United Nations victory will be Korea, which has endured nearly 
four decades of Japanese domination and more than thirty years of 
inclusion as part of the Japanese Empire. This means that Korea has 
had nearly two-fifihs of a century of slavery and greedy exploiation 
to endure, and slavery and exploitation under Japanese rule are a 
terrible experience for any people to undergo. 

The measure of Korea’s suffering and the length of her enslave- 
ment would seem to merit the rich reward of immediate independ- 
ence, but actually the Korean people are not now fit or ready to 
govern themselves. Various cliques and fiutions, some genuindy 
patriotic, others hypocritical and self«eeking, will raise a tremend- 
ous outcry and will chaige the United Nations with instigating a 
new tyrannical imperialism when Korea is denied immediate inde- 
pendence ’, but the denial must be made, not only in the interests of 
peace and security in the Orient, but in the interests of die Korean 
people themselves. 

Immediate freedom fixim Japanese domination the Koreans must 
have, as a minimum of human justice, but they ate not ready to rule 
diemselves with stalnlity and success, so independence must be 
denied diem until diey have be«i educated to dw pomt where they 
can earn die r^^ to mam^ dieir own affiun. 

To most Americans Korea is merely “anodier one of dioie 
Asiatic countries,” and knowledge of what Korea reaUy is, what its 
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liistory has been, and how it hecaxne aomapBd to die Japanese 
Empire ate unread pag« in the history of the world. 

Korea is a peninsula jatdng out ficom the nordi-eastem coast of 
the Asiatic mainland. Except for a few miles in the north, near 
Vladivostok, its tmly land feonder is that a^oining Manchuria. It 
has an area of 85,228 square miles, which means that it is largo: than 
Kansas but smaller than Oregon. Kansas has a populadon of around 

2.000. 000, and Or^n has a populaddn of a litde more than 

4.000. 000. But Korea has a populadon of about 24,000,000 Koreans, 
and not many more than 250,000 Japanese civilians. 

In addidon to the 24,000,000 Koreans living in vhat was once 
their own land, there are another 2,000,000 in Manchuria, where 
they went to find a measure of freedom before Japan grabbed diat 
disputed area and again brought them under the yoke of slavery, hi 
^ Soviet Maritime Provinces there are about 300,000 more Koreans, 
and at least an equal number in China. There are also fidrly large 
Korean groups in the - United States, in Hawaii, and in Formosa, 
and all told the Korean people probably number nearly 27,000,000. 

, Almost without excq>d<m those livii^ beyond the range of 
Japanese tyranny are ardmt advocates of Korean independence and 
give the independence movement financial support. Tens of thou- 
sands of the Koreans in Manchuria and in Chim are opaily in arms 
agajnst Japan, either in Chinese or Korean armies or in important 
guerrilla bands, and the Koreans in Soviet Siberia ate, in the main, 
acdve as plotters or spies or underground workers against con- 
tinoed Japanese domination of their homeland. 

Korea, in the last decade of the last century, was one of die most 
backward and most corrupt countries in all of the Orient. The 
imperial dynasty was decadent, the nobility was ignorant, bigotted, 
and greedy, ofiBd^dom was didionest and utterly inefficient. 

For centuries die Korean emperon had paid tribute to die Chinese 
emperors at Pdkii^, and it was a dispute over China’s right to send 
troops there to restore order which led to die Sino^apanese War 
of the 1890*8. Thai Czarist Russia, havii^ obtained fiom China the 
right to build a railway acr(»s Mandiuria and down to Pmt Ardiur, 
baame a compedtor for the overlordship of Korea, and it was this 
dash interests which brou^t about t^ Russo^panese War of 
1904-05. 
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\nctorious Japan was in military occnpatimi df die Korean 
peninsula wl^ the war ended, and du has remained in occupation 
ever since. Fitst Japan proclaimed a protectorate over Korea and 
then, in 1910, fermally annexed the one'^ime Hermit Kitmdom, 
thus seemmgly btix^it^ to a definite contusion centuries of intn- 
mittent strife. 

Our own acquiescence in this annexadon and Britain’s actual 
connivance at the step are di^racefbl chapters in international 
history. Japan had repeatedly pledged herself to respect Korea’s 
sovere^nty and inde^dence, and the United States had given 
Korea assurances of support which Korea considered binding. 

Britain permitted Japan to annex Korea as part of the price she 
paid for the Innding Anglo-Japanese alliance, which at the time 
helped to check German expansion in the Far East and enabled the 
removal firom the Orient to European waters of important portions 
of the British Fleet, which were urgendy needed there as the power 
of Germany under the last Kaiser became menacingly great. 

The United States signed a treaty of perpetual peace and feiend- 
ship with Korea, which to-day fiimishes melancholy reading. One 
pan^raph specified : 

“If other powers deal uiyusdy or oppressively with either 
Govonment, the other will ocert its good offices.” 

Japan invaded Korea as long ago as during the reign of the 
Empress Jii^o, about a.d. 200. As late as the time of the supremacy 
of the great Sht^un Hideyoshi, who died in 1598, Japan attempted 
the conquest of the eastern part of the Asiatic mahi^d. The plan 
called for the invasion and subji^adoa fint of Korea, dhen of 
Manchuria, and finally of China, but combined Chinese and 
Korean armies administered a crushii^ defeat to the Japanese before 
the first stage of this ambitious programme had been completed. 

For the last half-century Japan has likened the Korean peninsula 
to “a dagger pointed at the heart of the Japanese Empire.” Actually, 
the daggor has been pointed the otlwr way, and Korea has been the 
convenient springboard for Japan’s invasions of ffie Asiatic main- 
land. Imy years s^o Japan began strei^thenii^ bar hold upon 
Korea by tactics^sinoe m^e fiuniliar in Chma and by Hider'in his 
moves of a few years against Czechosbvalda and Ptfemd. 
Japanese thugs would create riots and distmhanees at Seoul or 
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Chemulpo, and then Japanese cniisen and troop transports would 
^ rushing across the Tsushima Strait to “restore order” in Korea. 

Finally Japanese dag^en were actually used in the Korean imr 
penal palace ; the Empress was murdered by the Japanese military, 
and puace intrigue and intimidation eventually led to die im^ison- 
ment and abdicadon of the dynasty. To-day ^e legitimate descends 
ant of Korea’s ancient line of rulers is not even a pretender to die 
throne. He was taken to Japan, educated diete, given a Japanese 
pension, a Japanese name, and a Japanese wife. His posidon to-day 
is even mote tragic dian that of Pu Yi, one-dme “Boy Emperor of 
China,” whom the Japanese dragged from redrement in Tientsin 
and now keep immur^ in a shoddy palace at Hsinching under the 
Japanese-imposed dde of Kang Teh, Emperor of Manchukuo. 

In frimess to the Japanese it must be conceded that in a material 
sense they have done a magnificent job in Korea. Whoi they took 
it over the country was fildiy, unhealthy, and woefiiUy poverty- 
stricken. The mountains had been denuded of dieir forests, the 
valleys were subject to recurrent Hoods, decent roads were non- 
existent, illiteracy was prevalent, and typhoid, smallpox, cholera, 
dysentoy, and the ph^ue were epidemic annually. 

To-day the mountains are reafforested; railway, telephone, and 
telegraph systems are excellent; the public health service is highly 
efficient; good highways abound; flood-control and irrigation 
works have vasdy increased the food production, and fine harbours 
have been developed and are well managed. The country has be- 
come so prosperous and so healthy that the 1905 population of 
11,000,000 had risen to 24,000,000, and the average scale of livit^ 
is to-day almost immeasurably higher riian it was at the turn of the 
century. 

But this health, ^ relative prosperity, this material improve- 
ment of Korea, has not been instituted for die benefit of the Korean 
people. Disease has been stamped out because a sick people cannot 
produce bountifully for their conquerors. Living standards have 
been raised for the same reason diat a fiumer finds his stock wdl — 
they can do more wc^. All the profits fi»m Korea ate and have 
bem fin forty years si;^ned off to Japan. 

If Ji^an had been half as solidtous fr>r the welfine of the pec^e of 
Korea as she has been for die productivity of the peninsula, dbete 
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would probably be little bitterness and unrest, bstead, Japan has 
rudilessly oppressed die millions of hapless and helpless natives of 
this ancient kingdom, which has an audiendc hisrory stretching 
back 4,20d years in contrast to Japan’s ficddous and absunl claim to 
descou from the “Sun Goddess” a little more than 2,600 years ago. 

In Korea any Japanese may beat or spit upon any Korean. Any. 
Japanese may force any Korean into selfoig his land or his business 
f<» a mere pittance. The idea of social equality for the Korean is met 
with derision, and the idea of equality before the law is considered 
preposterous. Korean homes may be entered and searched at any 
time without warrant or valid excuse. 

In the schools the teaching of the Korean language is barred, and 
no Korean is able to obtain in his own land the equivalent to a 
third- or fourth-year high-school education in this country. The 
Japanese police possess judicial powers, and flog, imprison, and fine 
Korean civilians at will. No appeal is possible, and there no longer 
exists any Korean newspaper in which the grievances of the natives 
of the peninsula may be set forth. The Japanese-owned and staffixl 
railways deliver damaged crates and broken merchandise to a 
Korean shop-owner, but crates and goods arrive intact for his 
Japanese competitor next door. For years the Japanese attempted to 
foster the toe of cheap opium by the Korean people, but the 
oppressed millions, sensing the ofocdal plan for debauchery and 
ruin, continued in their temperate ways, and few have become 
addicts. 

Christian missionaties, most of them firom the United States and 
Great Britain, did what they could to alleviate the lot of the 
Koreans and gave them such education as foe Japanese overlords 
permitted. But now all Christian 03 ^;aniations have been banned; 
the Japanese Government has seized and closed all mission schools, 
hospitals, and churches, and foe foreigners have been imprisoned 
or banished. Korean Christian groups have been threatened wifo 
severe reprisals if foe missionaries, on returning to their home 
countries, reveal foe truth about conditions as they exist in Korea. 

Japan rules Korea through a govemor-^enetal who is responsiUe 
oidy to the Emperdr and to foe heads of the Japanese Army. The 
administcation is, in foct, an army-police dicutorship, assisted by 
swarms of spies and bolstered by an army of occupation. The police 
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and evm die Jafnnese sdbool teacben wear swords, as syntbdl of 
tbeirsopiemacy. 

In die long liisKiry of Japanese rule diete has been no evidence of 
any attempt to placate this hapless and disaxmed people by any 
showing of justice or humanity, and as a result it is Japan’s own 
fimlt that nearly unanimously the 34,000,000 Koreans in dieir own 
homdand would fight s^ainst her to-morrow if diey had any means 
of obtaining arms. In tux. there are sporadic uprisings and campaigns 
of saboti^e, in spite of the hopelessness of such movements under 
present condidons, and in spite of the that those who participate 
know in advance the kind and measure of barbarous punishment 
which will follow detecdon. 

The peaceful and unarmed demonstradons in fiivour of fieedom 
in 1919, when the Koreans plated fitith in President Wilson’s 
promise of “self<letenninadon,” resulted in 7,501 execudons and 
mass killings and in the imprisonment of more than 2,000,000 of 
the demonstrators. The crueldes of that period, akin to the atroddes 
that occurred at NanJdi:^ in December of 1937, shocked the 
civilized world. There was another hopeless uprising in 1929, also 
punished with Draconian severity. 

Since the “China incident’’ developed into a long-drawn stale- 
mate, Japan has been drt^ooning young Koreans into the Japanese 
Army, and Chinese sources estimate that about 150,000 Korean 
troops have been sent to various zones of conflict. But the Japanese 
dare not trust these troops and, as a result, place one Japanese to 
every nine Koreans in the ranks, and all dbe commissioned and ntm- 
commissioned officers are Japanese. Moreover, Korean condngoits 
are always flanked on both sides by Japanese contingents, and there 
are several known authentic instances in which the Japanese have 
had to turn dieir machine guns against the uniffitmed Koreans to 
quell mutinies and mass attempts at desetdon. 

Ihe indignities which the Japanese have inflicted upon the 
Koreans are almott beyond bdirf. Even Korean place and street 
names have been dunged to Japanese names. The old imperial 
palace, m Forbidden Gty, at Seoul (renamed Keijo by the con- 
quaocs) is now overqm with weeds and is being permitt^ to go to 
ruin, liie Korean equivalent to Peiping’s Tempb o£ Henna has 
been made into a tea-drinking pavilion for du use of guests at 
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Seoul’s leadiug lioteL Wlwn die courageous Empress was mnrdemd 
by Japanese, her body was wrapped in oih«Mked garments and 
burned in a palace courtyard dose to the Emperor’s living quartets. 
And after this crime an edict was promulgated, ddsely purported to 
come &om the Emperor, degrading the dead consort to the status 
of a prostitute. 

But the dqiosed Emperor had courage. When the quesdon of 
Korean independence came to the fore during the maVing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Japanese produced w^t purported to be a 
peddon signed by thousands of Koreans expressing the wish to 
remain under Japans “protecdon.” Some of the signatures were 
genuine— there are QuisHngs in all lands— but most of dbem were 
foiled, and those not forged had been signed at the point of the 
bayonet. The ex-Emperor was directed to sign, too, but refused to 
do so. Thiee days later he died— poisoned. 

Sdrategically Korea is of the utmost importance in the Far East. 
On the west is the Yellow Sea, on the south the China Sea, and on 
the east the Sea of Japan. The distance from Moji in Japan to Fusan, 
the great Korean port, is only a litde more than 160 miles across the 
Tsushima Strait. The peninsula has 1,700 miles of coastline, many 
fine natural harbours, and numerous mountainous oudying islands. 
The iron, coal, copper, silver, and gold mines of Korea have been 
of extreme importance to Japan. There are also mines giving small 
yields of tui^ten, zinc, lead, and graphite— all important in time 
of war. The bountiful crops of rice, millet, cotton, wheat, and 
soya-beans enrich Japan’s larder and podtetbook, and the Korean 
fiiheties are extremely productive and contribute to Japan’s national 
diet. 

The country has ample natural wealth and resources to support 
its own prople in comfort, for the Koreans are inherently industrious 
and thr^, although these virtues have been impaired by the loi^ 
years of hopelessness endured under Japanese rule when neither 
industry nor thrift benefited the native inhabitants. If the Koreans, 
spurred by fi«edom, were permitted to work fisc themselves, that 
toil and their soil and their sea should yield them a sound measure 
of what the Oriental world knows as prosperity. 

But in Korea, as in Manchuria, Japan will have to be ousted 
entfrdy, and Japanese investments and holdings of all kinds will 
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have to be dedated fbi&it. Hus will be a terrible economic blow 
for Japan to sustain, but even though the total of wealdt thus lost 
will run into the billions of yen it wiQ not adequately compensate 
die Koreans for what they have endured firbm the arrogant Japanese 
domination and cruelty during the last four decades. If Japan were 
to be left in ownership of Korean railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
mines, air fields, and harbour works, diese holdings would serve 
as the basis for a new infiltration and exploitation and would be the 
causes of deep unrest and eventual abuses and disorders of grave 
scope. 

Already there are in exutence diree different groups aspirii^ to 
and making formal claim to the right to establish an independoit 
government in Korea after the United Nations defeat Japan. These 
groups maintain headquarten in Chungking, China’s wartime 
capit^ in the Siberian Maritime Provinces, under Soviet protection, 
and in Hawaii. The first-named seems to have the most valid claims 
to seniority, stability, and influence; it even maintains an “ambas- 
sador” at Washington in the penon of Dr. Syngman Rhee, who 
was for a long time President of the Korean Govemment-in-exile. 

The de facto exiled Government now enjoying sanctuary in 
Chimgking held its thirty-third Congress-in-exUe at the Chinese 
capital in September of 1941, elected Chong Pyeng as president, 
and appointed General Li Ching-tien as commander of the Korean 
armies in Free China. 

These Korean armies, fighting in China with the troops of 
Gmeral Chiang Kai-shek against the Japanese, are all volunteers. 
The Korean forces are divided into five units and are constantly 
growing as recruits reach Free China from Korea and from Man- 
churia They arc supported partly by donations firom patriotic 
Koreans in die United States and in Hawaii and pardy by subsidy 
firom the Chui^king Government, but they are poorly equipped 
and poorly clothed. E^rts are being made to obtain cadi assistance 
fitim die United States or to secure an allotment l&om the American 
lend-lease aid to China, to be charged against the Korean Govern- 
ment cd* the future, but so fer Washington has beoi chary of sriecdng 
any fevourite amongst die Korean felons. 

The Korean regime in Chungking is a branch of the Korean 
Indepencfent party. On November 15, 1941, die Chinese Narional 
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Milkary Council accorded formal recognition of the l^al status of 
dse Korean Revolutionary Army in CUna. In addition to directing 
the activities of the Korean Army units in Free China, the group in 
Chungking continually sends secret organizers to work amcn^ 
the 2,000,000 Koreans in Manchuria and duects the sabotage and 
espionage activities of thousands of Koreans who are in the pro- 
vinces of China under Japanese military occupation. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbour the Korean Provisional Govem- 
moit formaOy declared war against Japan and later nude application 
to be formally recognized as one of the United Nations warring 
;^ainst the Axis Powen ; it also seeks formal recognition as the only 
legal government of Korea. 

All these &cts would seem to indicate that the Korean Pro- 
visional Government at Chungking should at once be accorded 
recognition, should be invited to sign the pledge of the United 
Nations, and should be given lend-lease aid in order to enable it td 
participate more adequately in the fight against Japan. In fiict the 
American State Department has been importuned time and again to 
do just these things. Fortunately there is accessible for the record a 
letter written by Secretary of State Cordell Hull on May 20, 1942, 
in rq>ly to importunities of this kind. Mr. Hull’s letter says, in part : 

This Govenunent, of course, views with sympathy the aspirations 
for fireedom of the people of Korea, as well as all other peoples now 
subjugated by the tyranny of Japan and the other Axis powers. . . . 

As you are aware, various Korean groum in the United States and 
in other countries are undertaking to speak for their countrymen in 
Korea and in areas under Japanese military occupation. A s imil a r 
situation exists with respect to several other national groups whose 
countries of origin are under military occupation of the Axis powers. 
A primary consideration which Im guided this Govenunent in 
dealii^ with represenpitives in this coimtry of movements of this 
character is that it is the desire of this Government to avoid taking 
action which might, when the victory of the United Nations is 
achieved, tend to deprive peoples now under the Axis yoke of fiiU 
fimlom to choose and establim their own governments. 

The Secretary of Sute’s letter then points out that the problem of 
the American Government has in some cases beep made infinitdy 
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complicated and difiScult by die lade of unity and by d|e keen 
rivalry amoi^ difietent groups of one nadonaiity all strivii^, but 
not striving tt^etber, for die ind^endence of dieir native land. He 
concedes it it a simple diing for an individual to assodam him> 

sdf vdth any one such group of his own choosii^, and then adds : 

0 

It is not a simple matter fot die Government to commit die 
United States to a position whidi involves the nreferment of any 
one alien group over other such groups and an ooligadon to main- 
tain that preferment regardless of what may be the present or the 
future wimes o( the nation from which that group springs. 

Mr. Hull’s letter then somewhat tardy ts^es up what he seems to 
have considered an implication that if recognidon were withheld 
the aspiring organizadon would refeun firom throwing the full 
efforts of its supporten into the struggle against Japan. On this 
point the Secretary of State writes : 

It is difficult to believe that, as| you imply, the group for whom 
you speak does not intend that ffie nadon whicn they represent 
shall aa on behalf of its freedom until this Government sh^ first 
have recognized your group as the de facto government of the nadon 
for which they under^e to speak. 

Would this not imply— errcmeously — that the service of which 
you speak is ’’for sale ’ ; that the price is recognidon of a certain 
group by the United States Government, this price to be paid in 
Mvance of any acdon by that nadon? 1 find it indeed difficult to 
believe that such statements and implicadons contained in your 
letter represent the spirit of the people of Korea. 

The close of Secretary Hull’s letter is very much to the point. It 
says: 

^ It is the purpose of this Government that all peoples that are un- 
willingly subject to ^e manny of aggressor nadons shall be given 
appropriate and pracdcable aid toward gainu4; or regaining their 
freedoiXL This Government, engaged in an armed struggle v^ch is 
first of all a struggle in self-defence, welcomes such aid toward a 
common victory of the peace-loving and law-abidiw nadons as 
conquered and suppressed peoples can and will diemsdhnes give. 
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The United Nations, each and all, ate giving in a common cause. 
A number of groups representing or peaking for their sul^ugated 
fidlow coimtrymen are making important contributions to that 
cause. It is our hope dm all such groups, without exception, will 
feel impelled to contribute to that cause to the limit of their abilities. 

Ihis lucid statement should end the rivalries of various Actions 
which already are striving for place and power and attempting to 
establish priority positions as the probable governments or adininir 
strators of areas which will be freed of ahen domination when the 
United Nations win the war. But unhappy Mr. Hull’s clear and 
concise analysis of the American Government’s attitude will not 
end this kind of strife, and the drcumstance that frctions are 
already contending for post-war supremacy indicates the tremend- 
ous pressures that will make themselves frit when the time comes for 
arranging the final terms of peace. These rivalries and strivings are 
going on not only between Korean groups, but also amongst 
groups in India and exiled groups representing other peoples whose 
homdands have been conquered by one or another of the Axis 
Powers. It is not a heartdiing spectacle, particularly at a time when 
victory and defeat are still in the balance. 

The generalities of the Atlantic Charter satisfy no one. They arc 
particularly unsatisfiuxory to the Koreans, who entertained high 
hopes because of the fine-sounding generalities and vague promises 
with which President Wilson dworated his speeches and state 
papers during the first World War. 

It is not frir that this long-sufieting and disappointed people 
should be^permitted to continue struggling and hoping for some- 
thing whidi will not immediately come to pass — independence ^d 
selfigovemmoit. Yet the harsh fiux is that decades of Japanese 
oppression, the lade of general education and training, and frctional- 
ism unfit t^ Korean ptople for immedtate independoice. Almost the 
only Koreans who have any training in administration are the 
minor Q mslmg K, who have so little patriotism and self-respect that 
riiey accq>t htifniliaring positions under dieir Jiq>anese masters. 

Freedom Korea must have as soon as fighting ceases— fieedom 
fix>m the miUcary, political, social, and economic do m i n ation of 
Japan, That should be promised, unequivocally, by the United 
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Natknis. Ind^endetice should be {womised too, but st a later date, 
after the Koreans have received the education and training necessary 
for any self^vemii^ people. To give them indq>endmce inun^ 
diately afttr die dose of the war would amount to Handing diem 
die dubious gifb of chaos and domestic tyranny. 

Sun Yat-sen prescribed a period of “polidc^ tutelage” for the 
Chinese people. The Korean people, too, must receive political 
mtdi^. It may come under an intemadonal guardianship, under 
some successor to die League of Nadons, or, conceivably, under a 
benevolent protectorate of their own choosing. 

Independence and sel&govemment must not only be earned, they 
must be carefully guarded. The Korean people are to-day not fitted 
to guard a gift of such inestimable value. 


SBVBN 

For the Filipinos 

Ht is with grim amusement that the Americans of to-day can 
recall the dirCct and impolite accusadons from die great imperiidisdc 
powers of Europe that we were “letdng the white man down” 
whm we formally promised independence to the Philippine Islands. 
Our quixodc policy there, it was held, would lead to polidcal unrest 
and agitadon in the rich colonies held in the Far Pacific and in south- 
east Asia by Britain, France, and the Nedieriands, and might even 
upset hidia. 

To-day those same one-dme complaining imperialist powers 
have beoi driven fixim all dieir south-^t Asian and Soiidi Pacific 
colonies. Their ousting was not caused by the spread of a desire for 
ind^endence on die part of colonial pecqiles, but by the display of 
brute strengdi and overwhelming force on die part of an Asiatic 
power whi^ has grown great not because of the absorpdon of the 
political ideas of die West, but because of their utter rejection, and 
by learning the Weft’s own seaect of mihtaiism mi industrialism. 
Ihe Umted States has been ousted, too— fixim die Phfiippines, and 
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the ousting occurred before we were ready to go, and before the 
FiKpino people were ready to have us leave. 

Now the white powers must fight their wajrback to possession 
of the colonies which they have lost, but they will achieve dus 
return not to re-establish the old imperialist colonial system, but 
perforce to grant the very liberty or autonomy to onceHSubject 
peoples which they feared those peoples would demand when we 
made ready to set the Philippines firee. 

Japan claims to be fighting to free the peoples of East Asia firom 
the domination of the whites. Actually the war she started will ter- 
minate in such an emancipation, but only after Japan is defeated and 
the peoples of East Asia are freed from Japanese oppression. And, 
curiously, it will be the fact that Japan attacked die democracies 
which will have greatly hastened the end of the old colonial system. 
Except in the case of die Philippine Islands, freedom of some kind, 
whether independence or autonomy, will have been advanced by 
at least a generation by Japan’s policy of aggressive expansion. In the 
Philippines the war will have served to delay independence for years, 
unless both we and the Filipinos entirely lose our heads. 

The magnitude of the problems involved in this freeing of tens 
of millions of peoples of the tropics, most of whom have been imder 
subjection of one kind or another for centuries, staggen the imagina- 
tion. The mere problem of educating them to the point where they 
can cam and keep and not misuse their freedom is baffling. The ad- 
justments that must be made to make these people self-supporting, 
without doing irreparable damage to the economies of America and 
Europe, may well discourage die world’s leading economists and 
financiers. 

It sounds simple and easy to promise the four freedoms to 
millions of East Asiatics, but only ^e fatuous-minded optimist can 
imagine that the problem will be solved merely by driving out and 
disarming the Japanese, then setting up “governments” after the 
peoples concern^ have selected by plebiscites from jealous and 
warring factions the men or partifs tl^y prefer to govern them. If 
that were all ! / 

The case of the Philippine Islands is probably the least compli- 
cated of all, fi)r in the case of the Philippines there will be no 
reluctant economic or political groups in the former governing 
5 
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country which will be unready, because of pride, economic need, 
or pohdcal orpediency, to relinquish sovereignty. The United 
States has been ready and willing, since 1935, to give the Filipinos 
complete independence in 1946, and advance plans were well under 
way thore and here to make the necessary political and economic ^ 
adjustments. 

But the w^r has basically changed the whole situation. Hushed are 
the scandalous voices of our beet-sugar lobbyists who fiivoured 
immediate independence for the Philippines, even though the loss of 
die &ee-entry market into this country for Philippine cane sugar 
threatened desdtudon for millions of t^ islanders. Hushed, too, is 
the angry controveny between naval and military experts as to 
whether our posidon in the Philippines consdtuted a strategic 
weakness or whether Cavite and Corregidor were mighty basdons 
which made our interests in the Orient secure. 

How long ago and how childish seem the debates whether the 
Filipinos could defend themselves against aggression, or whether we 
should seek to neutralize the islands by a series of treades, or give the 
Filipinos a guaranty of our armed protecdon when we gave them 
their actual independence ! And how shameful and inept seem the 
assurances given to the Filipino people that "it can’t happen here" ! 

Freedom the Filipinos must have; absolute independence if diey 
sdU want it, after they have estimated the durability of whatever 
scheme may be devised for guarding die peace after this war is 
aided. Not only have we promised these things, but by die valiant 
manner in whidi the Filipinos assisted us in a hopeless fight against 
the Japanese invaders they have earned these things. Freedom will 
come to them, not as a gift firom the United States, but as a rights 

There has been much in our Philippine experiment which should 
prove helpful in the future period when, tmder intemadonal 
guarantees, other badtward peoples will have to be trained to earn 
^ tight to fieedom. Never before in history has there been such a 
^teat gamble on the merits of idealism as the forty yean we spoit 
attempting to prqote die Filipino people for eventual independ- 
ence. 

We have trained than in die technique of self-government, pro- 
moted and taught them a common language to replace more d^ a 
score of dialects, and inculcated a respect for the highest ideals of 
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hnm a n lights, liberty, and democracy. Since the turn of tbe century 
yn have aided diem to mote than double their national inctnne and 
have taught them the value of public-health services, universal 
education, good roads, and a sound currency. We received our 
reward during the gruellmg retreat southward from Lingayoi and 
during the valiant and hopeless delaying action on Bataan Peninsula. 
Our frith in the Filipino people and in our own methods of aiding 
them was magnificendy vindicated. And the other colonial powera 
may well take note of the fret that they had no such help from native 
Malays, Indonesians, or Burmese as we had from die I^pinos when 
the Japanese assault came. 

The Filipanos learned a lesson, too, 4 unng those dire days. Havii^ 
undergone invasion, rape, and ruin, diey will be glad to bear their 
share of the future burden of keepii^ their part of the world safe 
from the aggression of international freebooters. 

The future of the Philippine Islands cannot be determined without 
consideration of neighbouring countries and peoples. There are 
many similarities to be taken into account and many vital differences 
to be considered, for southern East Asia and the southern islands 
have all sustained the impact of diffrrent and alien cultures. 

After three hundred years under Spanish rule, it is only natural 
that the people of the Philippines are predominandy Catholic, 
although the southern islands of Sulu and Mindanao are lai^y 
Mohammedan and frnatically so. Near by, most of the inhabitants 
of Java and Malaya are also followers of Islam, but in the East 
Indies the Protestant Dutch have left their indelible marks. Other 
portions of the East Indies, however, are largely inhabited by 
Buddhists and followers of the Hindu religion, and Thailand and 
Burma and parts of Indo-China have also had their culture greatly 
influenced by the friths and the culture of India. 

When die United States took over the 7,000 islands of the 
Philippine group in 1898 after Admiral Dewey had annihilated the- 
Spani^ fleet in Manila Bay, this country found itself the owner of a 
tropical Oriental area 114,000 square miles in extent — about die size 
of Arizona, or almost exactly twice die size of Michigan. 

Communication was difficult, and the inta-island routes were 
inadequately served by small steamers and sailii^ vessels. Railways 
were non-existem, and good toads were &w. Radally die people 
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weie> and are, a curious blend and mixture. Besides the predominant 
diree strains, Malaysian, Mongoloid, and Negroid, there was the 
Spanish strain, and also a strong admixture of Chinese, who had 
b^ going to the islands and settling and marrying there for 
centuries. 

The population has more than doubled during American occupa- 
tion, as has the population of Korea during Japanese domination 
there. But there would be no Korean battalions to aid their con- 
querors on a Japanese Bataan, and Japan has not educated the 
Koreans as we have educated the Filipinos — ^primarily with the aim 
of preparing them for self-government. This comparison alone 
blasts Japan’s claim to being the “liberator of the peoples of East 
Asia” from the domination of the white man. And what chance for 
survival in Korea, in Manchuria, or in Formosa would an Aguin- 
aldo, a Gandhi, or a Nehru have had? 

When we have driven these Japanese “liberators” out of the 
7,000 islands, the Filipino people will be in no condition to accept 
indq)endence immediately. Their principal cities and towns have 
been bombed and burned and looted. It is a certainty that their grain 
reserves will be almost nil. There will be no money left except totally 
unsecured Japanese military yen. The treasury of the Common- 
wealth will be empty, unless it is filled with American loans. The 
vengeful Japanese will undoubtedly wreck and plunder as they 
retire. There will be no merchant vessels left for inter-island com- 
munication, nor will there be immediately available great Pacific 
liners and freighters to take Philippine tropiqd products to nations 
ready to import. In fact, there will be little for the islands to e3q)ort 
for many months, perhaps for several years. Certainly the great 
American-owned sugar mills will be wrecked, as will the mills 
which press die coconut oil, and the hemp industry will be in 
ruins. 

This hemp industry, largely centred around Davao on the island 
of Mindanao, will be a problem in itself. It is more than 90 per cent. 
Japanese owned, and the 20,000 Japanese civilians there proved, 
almost to a man, to be disloyal to diis country and to the Philippine 
Commonwealth and eager fifih columnists for the invading 
Japanese. Ihe Filipinos hated them even before this war was begun, 
and their continued residence in the Philippines will be almost im- 
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possible. Probably they, too, will have to follow the Japanese in 
Manchuria and in Korea on a long trek back to their homeland. 

The Filipinos, in the day of liberation, wiU be better off dian will 
the peoples of the temperate zones who will be freed from the yoke 
of Nazi tyranny. In the Philippines, even though the islands be 
largely ruined, there will be no winter and no cold and no acute 
fud and shelter problems. Rice is a quick and frequent crop, 
bananas and other tropical fruits are to be had for the reaching out 
of a lazy hand, and cotton shorts for the men and mother-hubbard- 
like garments for the women will suffice for dothcs. Indeed, that is 
all that most of the peasants have ever worn or needed, and the same 
is true of a vast majority of the villagers. 

The prospect for these brave people is not bright. Although the 
Commonwealth Government, before the Japanese invasion, had 
committed itself to the carrying out of lavish pubHc-wdfrre pro- 
grammes before the proposed coming of independence in 1946, 
little had actually been done except to make promises. Resetdement 
schemes to shift large populations from overcrowded areas, where 
land rents were prohibitively high, to undeveloped districts, were 
encountering serious difficulties. The owners of large estates were 
reluctant to spHt up their holdings, except at prohibitive prices. 

Excellent plans had been drawn up to make cheap Government 
credit available to farmers who were being oppressed by money- 
lending landlords, but the plans had not been put into operation. 
Agricultural schools were in existence, but were not popular ; most 
educated Filipinos consider labour on the land fit only for the coolie 
classes and show marked preferences for becoming lawyers, poli- 
ticians, doctors, or Kterati. 

A revival of prosperity for the islands will be impossible unless 
their sugar, copra, coconut oil, tobacco, and hemp are again per- 
mitted entry to this country without tariff levies for many years 
to come. Domestic American producers of these commodities 
win probably renew their opposition to free trade with the 
Philippines. 

After the great dq>ression of a decade ago, when the American 
and European markets for tropical colonial products dediii^ 
alarmingly, the various regimes of south-eastern Asia became 
interested in developing industries. The Philippines showed a pai>- 
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ticdar interest in these problems, £uxd as they were widi coming 
indepoidence and the cessation of fiee access to American markets 
fi>r their raw materials. There was a marked development of 
mining in die islands, 'fhe Commonwealth Government b^an to 
encours^ animal husbandry and diversified fixid production and 
talked of industrialization, but made litde progress aloi^ that lin6. 
Which is probably all to the good, for had fiuxcnies been built they 
would now be of use to the Japanese or would have been ruined 
during the bombings and confiagtarions which accompanied the 
invasion. 

It is difiicult to envisage a return to the governmental system 
which existed in the Philippines before the outbreak of war. Local 
selfgovemment had been introduced as long ago as 1901, and six 
years later an elected legislative assembly was installed. Following a 
rapid extmsion of the fianchise to include all literate dozens more 
than twmty-one years of age, there began the hasty and ill-advised 
Hlipinizarion of all Government services. This abrupdy turned out 
of office hundreds of ocperienced Americans and in many cases 
resulted in handing important administrative posts over to untrained 
men. By 1934, when ffie Independence Act was passed, there were 
only a handful of Americans holding important offices. 

At the time of the Japanese invasion the Commonwealth was 
governed by a President, a Vice-President, and a senate and lower 
house, all chosen by direct vote of the people. The Commonwealth 
Government controlled all national a£Eiurs except the American 
share of the defence of the islands, foreign affiun, immigration, 
tariffi, coinage, and currency. Over these matters the President of 
the United States retained the power of veto, as well as the power of 
intervention if the security of the Commonwealth regime, the con- 
stitution, or the Philipj^ obligations to this country were held to 
‘be in jeopardy. 

In ^ite of the fiict that the Philippine constitution was generally 
modelled afier that of die United States, there was a more marked 
tendency in the islands in peace-time toward centralizing power in 
the hands of the President, Manuel Quezon, than there was in this 
country until the wax was well under way. For at least three decades 
there had been no inoportant opposition or minority party, and die 
eadstii^ rqjme had bwome s^perpetuadi^. 
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The Tydings-McDuffie Act, esublished the Philippine 

Gjmmonwealth and pledg6i the grant of ind^endence in 1946, 
also specified a “rcf-examinadon” of the Philippine problem not 
later than 1944. But evea though 'war -was becomii^ a certainty 
dutii^ die latter half of 1941, neither the people of the islands not 
our own Coi^iess seemed aware of what 'was certain to occur or 
even to speculate on what effects a war in die Far East would have 
upon the future of the Filipino people. 

At this moment it seems unlikely that the 'war 'will be ended by 
1944, and it certainly 'will not be ended suffidendy in advance of 
that year to make an intell%ent “re-examinadon” of the Philippine 
problem possible then. Indeed, it is well within the limits of pro- 
bability that the war will not be victoriously ended for die United 
Nadons before 1946, the very year set for granting the islands 
absolute independence. 

It is now painfully obvious that the Filipinos will not be ready 
for independence, polidcally, strategically, or economically, until 
at least a few years after the end of this war, and for the sake of the 
record the Tydings-McDuffie Aa should be amended— preferably 
af the request of the Commonwealth’s President, Manuel Quezon, 
and those members of his Government who are with him in the 
United States. The mere basic needs, such as reorganizing the 
Commonwealth Government, holding overdue elecdons, le- 
establishii^ law and order, training a new police and constabulary 
force, repairing ruined railways, high-ways, docks, and harbour 
works, and overcoming the epidemics which will be one of the 
ghasdy heritages of the war — ^these things cannot be accomplished 
in months. It -will require years to re-esublish the Commonwealth 
as a going concern, and it may take years after the re-establishment 
before dhe islands -will be able to exist in prosperity without free 
access to die American market for their products. 

As long ago as 1931 the special posidon and protecdon enjoyed 
by the Filipino people had raised their general standard of living to 
a level estimated as 300 per cent, higher than any standard existing 
for nadve peoples on the neighbouring Asiadc mainland. One of 
the -war’s h^ades to China, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, and 
possibly odbw nevdy liberated countries will be extreme po-vetty 
and probably even famine . The Filipino people -wiB need^ and will 
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iieserve, our protection from lapsing into like conditions and firom 
ruinous competition with hundreds of millions of fellow Asiatics 
whose living standard, at least for a few years, will be much lower 
than anything the Filipinos have endured since just after the eviction 
of Spanish misgovemment. 

Before the war the United States bought more than 850,000 tons 
of Philippine sugar annually^ and American purchases have taken 
between 75 and 86 per cent, of all Philippine exports each year since 
1926 — ^all admitted to this cotmtry duty-free. It will require at least 
a decade for the islanders to establish a self-sustaining economy that 
will assure them the maintenance of their accustomed living stand- 
ards when they are given absolute independence. 

Idealism would probably prompt us to give them independence 
as soon as the last Japanese soldiers have embarked and sailed away. 
Realism will tell us that we should stay in the islands, as the respon- 
sible governing authority, while we repeat for at least a decade the 
kind of work we spent four decades accomplishing before the 
invaders struck and ruined forty years of achievement. But if we do 
this, we shall welcome no renewal of denunciation and political 
speechmaking misrepresenting our motives such as we endured 
during the twenty years before December 7, 1941. The vote- 
seeking politicos of the islands who throve on false anti-American 
misrepresentations will do well to seek other issues in the days of 
peace. 

Remembering Bataan as a symbol, the United States will be dis- 
posed to be soft-hearted towards the Philippines after the war. But 
it will be necessary also to be tough-minded. Common danger, 
common suffering, and a great common effort have served to make 
both the Filipinos and ourselves forget the old disputes, but they 
will arise in somewhat changed form with the coming of peace. 
Then, above all, will be the time we will not be able to afford to be 
gulled by special pleaders, be they firom the Philippine Islands, from 
Korea, or from other parts of the Far East. And we must be par- 
ticularly alert against being beguiled by special pleaders directly or 
secretly representing Japan. 

When Mr. Francis Burton Harrison was Governor-General, 
during Woodrow Wilson s administration, we gave the Filipinos 
almost complete independence^ and they misused it scandalously. 
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The Jones Bill, passed in 1916, made the Hlipinization of the 
Government of the islands almost complete, and between then and 
1921, when General Leonard Wood became Governor-General, the 
administration of justice was disgraced, a business was made of 
politics, the National Bank was plundered, the Government 
attempted to invade the held of business with resulting scandals 
and losses of millions of pesos to the taxpayers, and public o£Sces 
were crammed with incompetent and untrained appointees. The 
Act of Congress had, in other words, failed in seeking to impose the 
moral concepts of public service of the Western world upon the 
minds of Orientals. 

The "'bank scandal’* became so serious that Philippine notes and 
drafts were refused by all banks in British colonies and in all parts 
of the Japanese Empire. By 1921 the National Bank, under Filipino 
mismanagement, was unable to meet obligations and was forced to 
ask creditor banks in Shanghai and elsewhere not to press for pay- 
ments long overdue. The losses were tremendous. Under the 
Philippine law all municipal and provincial funds had to be de- 
posited in the Philippine National Bank, and finally all trust funds, 
too, were acquired. A sum of $41,500,000, United States currency, 
held in this country for the conversion of the currency of the islands, 
was finally transferred to Manila in an attempt to bolster up the 
quaking structure. The Government’s credit was impaired, the paper 
money of the islands depreciated, and many branch managers were 
subjected to criminal charges. 

It may be argued that no good is achieved by reviving scandals 
more than two decades old, and that references to the fiasco of 
1916-21 will only offend a sensitive ahen race which, by aiding 
us in fighting the Japanese, proved its bravery. 

We never doubted the bravery of the Filipinos. They fought 
armies from the United States with savage success for two years 
after we took the islands from Spain. And they would doubtless 
have fought the Japanese invaders even if there had been no Ameri- 
can forces in their islands to aid them. If we are practical-minded 
about the Philippine problem we must remember that they were 
fighting because their homeland had been attacked, their dtics 
bombed and shelled, and their shores invaded. They hated axid 
feared the Japanese because they had kno vm since midsummer of 
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1937 how the Japanese Army had treated the Chinese people in 
occtqpied C^una and &h certain of like treatment for themsi^es. 
Ihe Filipinos were brave and welcome allies for our forces, but they 
were not %hting primarily to help die United States. - 

The Hlipinos ^ve long argued diat it is their right to mi^ovem 
themsdiyes if they choose to do so. Indeed, Manuel Quezon has 
never denied a sayii^ widely attributed to him, to the effect that 
“it would be better to be under a government run like hell by the 
Filipinos dian unda one run like heaven by the Americanos.” They 
argue diat certain administrations in our large cities, notably 
Chicago and New York, have been notoriously corrupt, and that 
we have no business criticizing them so long as we endure Tam- 
manys, Huey Longs, and gai^terdom. 

PoHdcal corrupdon will not be the only danger to be waghed. 
The collapse of the public-health service during the 1916-21 heyday 
of Filipino responsibility was as shocking as was the looting of the 
Nadonal Bank, hi 1915 die deaths firom smallpox in all the islands 
totalled only 276, but by 1919, with the health service completely 
staffed by FOipinos, they rose to more dian 49,000. Deaths firom 
cholera jumped finm 820 in 1915 to 17,537 hi 1919. By 1923, when 
the health service had been properly reorganized, deatlu foom small- 
pox totalled 5 and foom cholera only 72. 

We must not withdraw entirely firom the Philippines until we 
have accomplished what we announced we were going to do — end 
illiteracy, educate the people in selfi^ovemment, and establish 
them in security and prosperity. 

The Philippine Islands are stnu^ out along the east coast of Asia 
for a distance equivalent to that firom our Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. They had less than 7,000,000 inhabitants whemwe 
took them foom Spain. When Japan invaded, the population had 
risen to about 16,000,000, and it is estimated that they could support 
a population of 50,000,000. Impractical idealism must not be per- 
mitt^ to induce us to quit these islands when our woric there is only 
half done. 

The attitude of President Manuel Quezon toward die post-war 
setdemoit in the Philippines was fiilly set forth in a special interview 
which a^ieared in the New Yodc Times on Almost 10, 1942. Mr. 
Quezmi^: 
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Somedmes I have r^etted diat die Adandc Chatter is so named. 
Too many pencais have &]len into the error of believing that it 
applies only to those who live beside the Atlantic Ocean. 

But that is not the £ict. hi truth, the Adandc Charter is a woddr 
wide charter. It applies to the nadons and peoples of all the world. 

It is a charter for Europe and for America, for Africa and for 
Australia, and — let us be c^ on this— it is a charter of freedom for 
the peoples of Asia and all the Far East. 

The real test, Mr. Quezon declared, will come after victory has 
been achieved. 

Then we shall be freed with the tadt of making good on our 
promises to ourselves. 

We shall be called upon to make the post-war sacrifrees that will 
take the principles of freedom out of a charter and put them into 
our everyday lives. 

We shw embark on the gigandc task of creating a world without 
frar and without want, a world where all of us can live in freedom 
to speak and think and worship, a world where evU men can no 
longer break the peace. 

That is the god to which we dedicate ourselves, as we recall the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter. It is a goal which makes sense to 
Americans as well as to my countrymen on the Islands of the 
Philippines. 

It is the language of the plain j^ple of the Western Hemisphere 
and of die Eastern— indeed, it is me unguage, I think, of every one’s 
heart who knows the dignity of man. It is the hope of peace and 
jusdee which makes the blood and sorrow of this war worth while. 


EIGHT 

France in the Orient 

JF^kenchmen, in tbeis days of opuloice and power, were in the 
habit of refenmg to their great colonial possession of hido-China as 
France’s “bdeony on die Pacific.” A strange phrase, that, to describe 
a treasure house which mi^;ht have become of inestimable value to 
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tbe French Empire. Instead, for lads: of attention, the props of the 
balcony rotted, and at the first strong push the whole structure 
crashed. 

France to-day has neither balcony nor window on the Pacific. 
Indo-China is in the hands of the Japanese, and so are the French 
concession areas in Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, and Tientsin : and 
her groups of Pacific islands are nominally controlled by adherents 
of General De Gaulle, but are actually under the domination of the 
American naval, military, and air forces. 

The French concessions in China will not be handed back to 
France. That is a certainty. They were profitable, but they were no 
credit to the French. In Shanghai, for instance, the French Con- 
cession was the centre of gambling, prostitution, and the opium 
trade when China was trying to eradicate the drug evil. The police 
graft was colossal, and it was well known that most of the high 
French officials of the concession could, within a few years, retire to 
France with sizable fortunes which were certainly not saved from 
their salaries. 

Both the Vichy and De Gaulle factions are in the habit of declaring 
with typical Gallic emphasis that after the war the French Empire 
must be restored in its entirety. But why? Just because France has 
suffered? That would be a fatuous excuse. Take the case of French 
Indo-China; the people there have suffered too. Suffered under 
rapacious French misgovemment. To hand them back to French 
domination after their Japanese oppressors have been driven out 
would be folly. 

The term “colony,” to most American readers, usually seems to 
imply a smallish scrap of territory. But the French colony of Indo- 
China is actually much larger than France. Here are the figures : 
Indo-China, 286,422 square miles; France, 212,659 square miles. 
And the population of Indo-China is about 24,000,000, or more 
than half the population of France itself. 

The acquisition of Indo-Cliina was managed piecemeal. It began 
about i860, with pressure being put upon the native kingdoms of 
Cambodia and Annam, but actv^ consolidation was not completed 
until 1907. When France and Germany went to war in 1939^ the 
Union of Indo-China was made up of the colony of Cochin China, 
ruled by a French governor, the four protectorates of Cambodia, 
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Annam, Laos, and Tonkin, and the port of Kwangchowan, leased 
from China. The administration of all ihese areas was centralized 
under a governor-general. Laos, in dieory, was ruled by a native 
prince, and Cambodia by a king, but these dignitaries, like the 
native heads of the protectorates of Tonkin and Annam, were 
actually subject to the dictation of French officials responsible only 
to the Freni governor-general. 

Although there was maintained a pretence of “indirert nde,” and 
mandarins or local officials enforced the laws, the entire area was 
really ruled by the French and administered in the interests of 
France and French investors. Native elements were permitted to 
play only an ineffiective and humiliating part in the real administra- 
tion. 

There is no real racial unity or nationalistic feeling in Indo-China. 
For many years the princes and kings of the region paid tribute to 
the Chinese emperors at Peking, but the Chinese Government of 
to-day has no wish to revive any ancient claims for suzerainty. The 
Annamites are the most up-and-doing group of the natives and 
almost oumumber all the other groups put together. Their culture 
is strongly related to that of China, whereas the culture of the 
Cambodians has been more largely influenced by India. In the 
interior there are primitive tribesmen, the Maos and the Laotians, 
who are almost untouched by life in the outside world. 

The French put thousands of Annamites into uniform and tried 
to use them in Europe and elsewhere during the first World War. 
Although these peoples had for centuries been accustomed to the 
petty strife of tribes and principalities, they did not make good 
soldiers for the type of modem warfare of 1914-18 and could not 
stand up under heavy artillery or machine-gun fire, even with one 
French non-commissioned officer to every ten natives. After a 
while the Annamites were used principally for supply trams, to clean 
up the battlefields, and to bury the dead. Indo-China probably 
oflers no reserve of military man power for the United Nations, 
even after they reconquer the area and have weapons enough to 
supply new native armies. 

The rich, red alluvial soil of the deltas of the great Mekong and 
Red rivers supports most of the population with bountiful crops of 
rice. This grain had been made the staple food and principal ^ort 
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of lado-China, widi the result that the tioe^ovnng r^ous are 
<fatsdy oveipopulated, and the moimtauu and plateau districts 
have been ne^ected and are sdll mainly covered with jangle. Ihe 
country has rich tin mines and considmble coal and zinc. B^jn- 
nii^ had been made in the Cultivation of rubber groves, but the 
output did not bulk large in world trade, and most of the colcmy’s 
exports, besides the rice, were pepper, maize, tea, hides, and dried 
fish. Imports were largely confined to cotton and silk fiibrics, 
kerosene, and machinery. 

French manufictutets, joinii^ in the general plan of milking the 
country dry, managed to secure the enactment of high import 
tati£ against all goo^ not of French origin, but even so Japanese 
cotton goods were largely replacing cotton goods fiom France even 
before the Japanese took military possession. Indo-China was 
driiberately kept in the status of an agricultural colony, ocporting 
raw materials and importing such quantities of French manufiuxured 
goods as the low standard of living of the millions of natives would 
permit diem to purdiase. 

Bven after the Japanese began their career of expansion in 1931 
and triked opoily of the necessity of moving southward, France did 
little to strengthen the defences of this rich and vulnerable area and 
did nothing at all to build up an efficient and honest corps of colonial 
administrators. In spite of the nearby example of the United States 
in the Philippine islands, the French made almost no attempt to 
cut down die high percentage of illiteracy, and suppressed with 
heavy hand any incipient movements for autonomy or eventual 
independence. 

French hido-China was easOy the worst example of die white 
man's imperialism to be found in all of Bast Asia and the southern 
seas. Ftench policy was selfish and greedy, and was not ofi^ by the 
fict that the French'did not enforce a social coloui line against the 
natives and haffi^astes as did the British in most of their Empire, and 
as many of the Americans did in the Philippines. 

Ihe Filipinos, when die invasion came, fought shoulder to 
shoulder b^de American soldiers and Marines because they felt 
they were fighting for dieir own future and eventual fieedom. But 
the natives of Ftench hido-China had no teastm to oppose the 
Japanese, tssoeft that they had heard of the atrocious manner in 
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wUch Japanese soldiers treated die people of the occupied areas 

France could never resmre the old order in Indo-China, even if 
the United States and Great Britain chose to forget the promises 
made in the Adandc Charter. The United Nations will be bitterly 
disappointed if they consider the native populations south- 
eastern Asia and of the East Indies as a potential source of man 
power to help defeat the Japanese in the final sc^es of the war. 

J. M. Elizalde, the Philippine Resident Commissioner in Washing- 
ton, summarized the situadon truthfully and cleverly when he 
declared: 

I frequendy hear it said that in diis war one-fifih of the populadon 
of the world supports die Axis and the remaining fou]>-fifih$ is 
behind the United^ Nadons. But is this true? I thinlc we could mote 
safely say that this war matches one-fifth of the world against just 
another fifth. The remainii^ three-fifths have no acute interest in 
the war. In Asia there is a great mass of colonial subjects who to-day 
merely stand on the side unes. And if they have nothing better to 
hope tor in the future than the brand of imperialism they have known 
in the past, I for one can understand their reluctance to side whole- > 
heartemy with the United Nadons. 

Unhappily there have beoi issued several official British state- 
ments pledging the restoradoA of French sovereignty in hido- 
China, and even more unhappily on April 13, 1942, the American 
Government issued a note making a similar pledge. If, after a 
United Nadons victory, whatever govenunent may succeed the 
Vichy r^ime is permitted to send a new army of occupadon to 
Fren^ Indo-Chi^ and if France is permitted to resume exploita- 
don of the 24,000,000 inhabitants of that country* it will be an 
outrageous betrayal of the letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 

Even if the French people were to have die vision and the wiD to 
try to prepare Indo-China for selfigovemment, France will emerge 
firom ^ war so shattered and so impoverished tbat she would be 
unable to carry on any educadonal campaign similar to that which 
die United States conducted in the Philippines Sox firar decades. 

Hoe, clearly, is a case similar to that of Korea. An intemadonal 
uithotity of some kind will have to be set up to guard Indo-C 3 iina 
during a loi^ period of poHdcal tutriage and to guide the ignorant 
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milHons into developing something akin to economic and political 
stability. France might plead with justice for a large representation 
on the Indo-China commission or guardianship organization, but if 
she is given a clear majority of the administrative penonnel there 
will almost inevitably be a return to the ways of gr^, corruption, 
and indiflference there which were such a blot on the white man s 
record in the Far East. In the past in the administration of Indo- 
china the French had only two real interests, and those were France 
and their own pocketbooks. 

China will have a vital interest in the future of Indo-China and 
also in the future of Burma. Before the Japanese seized the former 
French colony, south-west China looked to the Indo-China harbour 
of Haiphong as a port, and the railway from Haiphong to Kunming 
was China’s ‘'life line” in the interval between the time she lost all 
her own important seaports and the date when the Burma Road 
was completed. China will look to Haiphong again in the future as 
an outlet to the South China Sea and to Rangoon as an outlet west- 
ward toward the Indian Ocean, and will therefore be entitled to an 
important voice in whatever form of authority is set up to ad- 
minister these two areas. 

Just how Washington and London are going to get around their 
promises concerning the restoration of French sovereignty over 
Indo-China is not now clear. At best they will have to squirm un- 
becomingly and say that by their pledges they merely meant to 
signify that neither the United States nor Britain intended to seize 
any former French' territory for their own uses or expansions. 

Even the conservative London Economist^ long regarded as the 
mouthpiece of British finance, published a striking editorial a few 
weeks after the surrender of Singapore, calling for the announce- 
ment of a “Colon^ Charter” in order that the natives of various 
British colonies who are politically conscious might know what they 
could expect to gain from a British viaory. A fortnight later the 
Economist again took up this theme, declaring : 

There can be no return to the old system once the Japanese have 
been defeated. . . . The need is for entirely new principles— or 
rather, the consistent application of principles to which lip service 
has long been paid. For the colonies — ^Malaya, Indo-China and 
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Nedietlands India — there can be only one goal, the creation of inde- 
pendent nations linked economically, socially and culturally with 
the old mother-country, but learning to stand firmly on diw own 
feet. 

It is doubtful if the natives of Indo-China will have any desite fi>r 
condnuii^ any links with what the London journal calls “the old 
mother-country.” The economic ties that existed under the F^endi 
colonial system were all in favour of France. Socially diete wace 
practically no des, and culturally there were none which die 
Annamites or Cambodians would care to revive or continue. 

In the early spring of 1940, fearing a French d6blcle in Europe 
and dismayed with the signs of dry rot evident in the administtadon 
of the French Concession at Shai^hai, I made a survey tnp through 
French Indo-China. To my amazement I found only about 25,000 
Frenchmen in that great colony, and this total included military and 
naval men and civilians. French naval representadon was piti^y 
weak, land forces were scarcely adequate to preserve local order, 
and even and-aircraft equipment was not sufficient to give minimum 
protecdon to harbours and airfields. 

Then, in May, came the collapse of France in Europe, and Japan 
was soon on the march southward. First the French-owned railway 
r unnin g from Haiphong to Kunming was forced to cease handling 
any cargo that could remotely be classed as war supplies for China. 
Movements of freight trucks on the roads running into Yunnan 
were limited, under Japanese pressure, to twoity a day. Thai Japan 
insisted on stadoning “inspectors” along that pordon of the railway 
which lies in Indo-China. 

Border hostilities, for which Tokyo attempted, to disavow all 
responsibility, brought disaster to the FrencL General Ando, the 
Japanese commander who then controlled the Nannii^ area in 
south-eastern Kwangsi Province, had moved to the Indo-China 
border and attacked the FrencL A Japanese airman bombed Hai- 
phong, and Tokyo said the usual “So sorry” and explained that the 
aviator had been actuated solely by “personal enmusiasm.” The 
Ja pans came out of this brush with control of Haiphong harbour, 
control of the railway as fiur as China’s border, and fiye airfidds in 
northern Froich Indo-China at the disposal of ihdr military planes. 

6 
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Hiai, in die summer of 1941* by an in&mous agteanent made 
'sndi the P^tain regime in Vichy, Jjtpan 'was gran^ the ri^ of 
military occupation of southern Fcec^ hido-Cfaina. Ihis gave her 
airmen fine landing fields 'widbin 400 miles of Singapore and gave 
her navy and transports bases at Saigon ^d Cam Ranh Bay. From 
then until December 7 Japan 'was busy using French territory for 
preparations for her ultimate onslaught upon the Philippines, 
Singapore, and die Nethedands East Indies. 

Vidiy could probably do nothing except yield to Japan's com- 
mands, but diere 'was much that the French in hido-China might 
have done between May of 1940 and die time of the actual Japanese 
ocoqiation. Holland fell in May 1940, but die Dutch in the East 
Indies did not sit m complacent lethargy and wait for die Japanese 
to disembark without firing a shot. 

To-day the Frenchmen who are trapped in die ruins of their 
balcony on the Pacific are having a grim time of it. They are now 
in the hopeless position not only of being ruled by the Japanese, but 
of being completely surrounded by conquered countries, except for 
jungled Yunnan, and therefore being unable to escape to lands con- 
trolled by allies of the Fighting French forces. 

The money they amassed so greedily is worthless to-day — the 
Indo-China piastre is linked to the Japanese yen and when the crash 
comes 'will be worth even less dian the French fianc. The Frendh 
merchant of the Far East has been seized by the conquerors 
and will be eidier outworn or destroyed before the 'war is ended. 

To-day the rubber, tin, rice, and sugar which Indo-China pro- 
duces all help the Japanese to fight the nations upon whose 'victory 
depends the future fireedom of their French homeland, and the 
French in the conquered colony fiu% the bitter necessity of working 
and producing materials and commodities which aid the ally of 
Germany. Hordes of the lazy and corrupt French petty officials now 
subserviently obey the Japanese. 

Yet diere ate French patriots in Indo-China, just as diere are in 
occtpied France. The ^gon-Hanoi railway hu been dynamited 
several times, resulting in the 'wredting of Japanese troop and 
monitions trains. Sev^ Japanese ammunit ion dumps have been 
exploded during the night by bullets fired by Frenchmen who hate 
the invaders enough to risk sabotage. But the ftenchmen in Indo- 
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China ate &w, and the natives are cowed and apadietic. Hiey have 
no incentive for doia^ anydiing to help the Frendi restore their 
own forms «f expression and maladministration. 

Some day the armies of the United Nations will land at bdo- 
China ports, or march into Ihdo^^hina from Burma, fiom Oiina 
from Malaya and Thailand. When that day comes they will teedve 
a hostile and suspicious greetux &om the 24,000,000 natives if those 
natives believe the victon are arriving in order to restore French 
rule. When the armies of the United Nations get to Indo-China they 
should arrive not only as liberators from the tyranny of the Japanese 
but as known heralds of a new and better day for Indo-China, and 
certainly not as conquerors with no motive other dian to hand the 
inhabitants over to the old thraldom. 

The people of Indo-China should be told, and told now, what a 
United Nations victory will mean for them. We should make 
them such specific promises of ultimate freedom diat they would 
no longer remain merely disinterested spectators of the war, seeii^ 
no hc^e for themselves no matter what the outcome may be. 


NINE 

Thailand for the Thais 

H^T WAS THE territorial rivalries of Great Britain and France which 
permitted Siam to survive as an indq>cndent nation. Each realized 
that a neutral bufiSn: state between Malaya and Indo-China would 
have a distinct value to imperialism in south-east Asia, and therefore 
the Siamese escs^ed the fiite of the peoples of the Malay Peninsula 
and of the Cambodians and Annamites. They survived not because 
of their own strength or wisdom but because of Europon rivalries. 

What France and Britain adiieved was the creation of a political 
and military vacuum. Japan sensed diis fiux, and a decade ago b^an 
making prqnndons to fill the empty space. To-day French Saigon 
and British Sii^pore are both in the hands of the Japanese. 

The Siamese boast of their ancient dynatty, bes in zealhy it u no 
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more indent than those of nearly a score of weak kmgdoms, 
prindpalides, and sultanates scatter^ over the vast areas where the 
Malay strain predominates. The Siamese have no real devotion to 
their dynasty and protested not at all at a palace revolution which 
put power into the hands of a pro-fascist group, leaving the boy 
king, then being educated in Europe, as a mere figurehead. 

When the absolute monarchy was abolished in 1932 an elaborate 
paper constitution was drawn up providing for a constitutional 
monarchy somewhat like that of Great Britain, but the paper con- 
stitution has never been given a chance to work. In theory, the king 
or his regent was supposed to exerdse executive power and to 
determine policy, acting in conjunction with a national assembly, 
half of the members of which he appointed and half of which were 
supposed to be elected by popular ballot. In practice the national 
assembly has become merely a tool of a small group of ambitious 
politicians and military leaders who, within their own drde, have 
contended against one another for power. Finally the Army group 
became predominant. The people of Siam were dther illiterate and 
uninformed or indifferent and apathetic to what was going on in 
Bangkok, the capital. 

During the decade since the palace revolution Britain and France 
have paid little heed to the growth of nationalistic sentiment on the 
part of Siamese leaders. Their interest was focussed on the drama of 
Hider^s rise to power and Germany’s expansion. With half-hearted 
attendon they agreed to the surrender of many special treaty 
privileges in Siam, although the rise of a polidcally conscious and 
nadonalisdc group in die midst of this great colonial area of south- 
east Asia was viewed with some alarm. 

In 1939, encouraged by the Japanese and aping Japan’s slogan of 
**Asia for the Asiatics,” the fascist leaders of Siam changed the 
country’s name to Thailand, or ”Land of the Free,” and proclaimed 
their innate and-foteignism by adopting the slogan of "Thailand 
for the Thais.” This an astute move on the part of the ruling 
clique, for it brought them support from the mfilions of 
illiteraie and hitherto indifferent rice-growing peasants, who 
interpreted the slogan as permission to persecute the hated Chinese 
inlrniirrants. 

o 

Thailaiui is no small principality. Hw area is a little more dian 
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200,000 square miles, and this means it is nearly as large as France in 
Europe and only 14,000 square miles smaller dban Germany and 
Austria combined. The population is about 14,000,000, but by no 
means all these people are Siamese, or Thais. 

Thailand’s statistics are vague, but the number of Chinese in the 
country is known to exceed 2,500,000 and is believed to be near 
4,000,000. In Thailand the Chinese are not labourers and coolie as 
they are in many of the areas to which they have migrated by the 
million. Instead they have become the merchants, the middlemen, 
the moneylenders of the country. The average native is lazy and is 
not thrifty, so the industrious and saving Chinese have finally 
dominated much of the commercial life of the country. Naturally 
the people of Thailand resented this situation. 

When the present controlling group of militarists and politicians 
came to power, they singled out the Chinese for persecution and 
plunder. No racial group has been as badly treated in modem 
times, with the single exception of the Jews under the Nazis m 
Germany and Austria. Restrictive and even confiscatory laws were 
passed, hi fact, there was actual declared emulation of the German 
treatment of the Jews, and one Cabinet member declared publicly 
that Thailand should treat the Chinese just as Hitler had treated the 
descendants of the children of Israel. 

Many classes of business controlled by the Chinese were nationa- 
lized or made '^Government monopolies by decrees issued by 
the Cabmet and rubber-stamped with approval by the national 
assembly. China, first engaged in civil war and then fighting for her 
life against the Japanese, could give no protection to the several 
millions of her citizens who were being thus abused. 

Here was a situation entitely to Japan’s liking, and Tokyo soon 
began cultivating the good vnU of Bangkok. Military missions," 
naval missions, cultural missions, and trade delegations shuttled back 
and forth between the two capitals. The Japanese encouraged the 
anti-foreignism of the Thailanders and adroitiy channelled it against 
both the Chinese and the whites. Japan built light naval vessels for 
Thailand and cajoled the clique in Bangkok, which was ignorantly 
and ineptly playing at statecraft, to give to Japanese various con- 
cessiems and monopolies which had been forcibly taken away firom 
Chinese, Europeans, or Americans. The staff of the Japanese lotion 
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was iacreased enonnously as die number of milieuy and naval 
attach& was doubled and doubled zgun. 

Amoi^ other special concessions whkb Japan obtained was the 
granting ofa monopoly for refining oil. Acosdy refinery vras built 
on die outskirts of Bangkok, and a staff of more than 200 experts 
arrived ffom J^nn to c^erate the plant. Hie Dutch, the British, and 
die Americans, who dben controlled die oil &lds of Borneo and 
Sumatra, laughed up their sleeves, for the Japanese were denied 
ample supplies of crude oil on various .pretexts, and the great 
refinery stood idle. 

But now it is the turn of the crafty Japanese to laugh over this 
transacdon. The huge refineries in the ^t Indies belongii^ to the 
white men were all destroyed when the scordied-eardi policy was 
put into effect before the oil fields and ports were surrendered to the 
Japanese. But Japan had the big refinery at Bangkok comparatively 
near by, ready to begin operadons as soon as she got the wells 
flowing agaiu. 

So it was with high-octane petrol. The Government of Thai- 
land, building up a small air force, bought aviadon petrol in 
quanddes far in excess of its own needs and stored this precious fuel 
at considerable expense. It was handily ready and waiting when 
Japan mardied into Thailand in December 1941, and no doubt filled 
the tanks of the Japanese planes which bombed Singapore. 

Japan also sent military engineers to help Thailand lay out air 
bases — Abases ffom which Japanese bombers later raide(^ Singapore, 
Penang, and Rangoon— and, besides helping to train Siamese 
military aviatora, sold fifty bombing planes to the Bangkok r^ime 
and ostentadously made Thailand a gift of ten more just afier the 
United Sutes G^emment stopped a'shipment of ten American- 
made planes at Manfla on the plea that they were needed by our own 
fluxes. Ihat consignment was the last shipment of a total of one 
huniked American f^es sold to Hiailand. No doubt the other 
ninety were used to bomb die British and die Dutch, and posribly 
some of them assisted in raids on die Philippines. 

Viewed in rettoqiect, it becomes evident diat Japan’s policy was 
extcenidy shmwd and that her generals were ^-seeing and astute 
vdiile die democracies were blind, negl4;etit, and so sdfconfidoit 
that they lacked even the intuiritm to ^ alarmed at the methdds of 
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Japan's giadual expansion southward, an ocpannan in which she 
was never opposed but was actively aided by die Hudhaid ruling 
clique. 

llie Japanese occupied Hainan Island and then die Paracels. Hiey 
moved on soudiward and made the Sprady group into a submarine 
and seaplane base. They gained the use of Ibdo-China's northern air 
bases, railways, and highways. They made important disposidons in 
Thailand without tedinicsdly violating the sovere^ty of that 
country. And then, by a clever stroke, diey fiirther weakened du 
French in bido-China, after Hitler’s armies had conquered France, 
by inciting Thailand to open hosdlides against the French, advising 
them upon their strategy and furnishing substantial credits to help 
finance the campaign. 

This side-show war was a sanguinary aifair but aroused litde 
interest outside south-east Asia because of the overwhdming im- 
portance of events developing in £urope late in 1940. Thailand, with 
considerable jusdce, demanded what was called "the redressing of 
ancient wrongs,” including a new fironder to be drawn at the ex- 
pense of Cambodia and the cession of important islands in the 
Mekong River. Histoncally the Thai claims were sound. The 
French rejected the demands, and for a time real hosdlides woe 
carried on with modem artillery, bombing planes, and even tanks. 
The Thais were victorious, and eventually an armisdee was signed 
aboard a Japanese cruiser. The final peace parleys were held in 
Tokyo, which helped to give Japan presdge and in the eyes of 
millions of Asiadcs seemed to confirm her claim to being the arbiter 
and stabilizer of East Asia. 

This conflict not only increased Japan’s hold upon Thailand but 
also weakened the French, who used up a consideiable part of dieir 
reserves of munidons and were unable to replenish their stocks 
because France in Europe could send them nothii^. This simplified 
Japan’s p lans for occupying French Indo-China, which was accom- 
plished without bloodied in midsummer of 1941. 

It was not until this occupadon took place that die United States, 
Britain, and die Netherlands took posidve retaUathry acdon by 
fixezing Japanese assets and credits and suspending all trade with the 
Japanese Empire. Japan then found her trade restricted to Ktttea, 
Mandioria, occupi^ Qhina, French Indo-Ouna, and IhailandL 
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From no other parts of the world could she obtain essential imports ; 
to no other parts of the world could she sell her silk or otho: exports. 
It was impossible for her to replenish her oil supplies. 

Prince Konoye*s third Cabinet was ousted^ the Army and Navy 
took charge, and the high command began formuladng detailed 
plans for the raid upon Pearl Harbour, while the Foreign OfEce 
deceptively continu^ negotiations and finally sent Saburo Kurusu 
to Washington to “work for peace.” During this period Japanese 
aircraft carriers and submarines, sailing under sealed orders, gathered 
around Hawaii and the Philippines for the kill. At the same time 
immense convoys of transports were steaming southward to attack 
the Philippines, land in Thailand, and assault the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. Thailand and French Indo-China, vague areas 
considered unimportant by most Americans, had played their part 
in preparation for an assault upon the democracies which was to be 
so successful that it would drive the white man out of East Asia and 
out of the Indonesian Archipelago in little more than ninety days. 

Until the palace revolution of 1952 most of Thailand’s exports 
consisted of rice and teak and went to what in the Orient are called 
“the Western nations.” Europe and America held most of the 
country’s foreign debt, and the king had surrounded himself with 
many advisers from the West, but did little to follow their sound 
advice. 

This whole picture changed after the revolution, and particularly 
after the influence of Japan became important. The Government 
established wholesale and even retail agencies, agricultural co- 
operatives and savings banks for the peasants, and at the same time 
began engaging in manuflicturing and other industrial enterprises. 
Strict new immigration laws were enacted to check the further 
influx of Chinese. By various confiscatory measures Chinese control 
of the developing tin and rubber industries was broken, although 
the Chinese who had tapped these hitherto undeveloped sources of 
wealth were efficient operators who had learned how to run mines 
and plantations by experience in Malaya or in Java. Rice milling 
became an important industry under (^vemment control, and in 
addition to the rice and teak exports there was a growing foreign 
trade in copra, coconut oil, tin, rubber, tobacco, pepper, and cotton. 

In 1933 Japanese imports were unimportant in quantity and in 
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value. Between 1934 and 1940 imports of Japanese-made cotton 
goods moxe than tripled, and by the dose of 1940 imports of goods 
of all kinds from Japan greatly exceeded the combined imports from 
all other countries. 

During this period a strutting, pugnadous type of man beeme 
Premier and gradually gathered to himself the portfolios of Foreign 
Minister and Minister for Defence, to which he later added the tide 
of commander-in-chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. His 
name is Luang Bipul Songgram, and while he was playing into 
Japan’s hands in secret he pretended to be merely an observant critic 
of Japan’s policy on the Asiatic mainland. 

‘1 am watching the development of the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity sphere with interested attention,” he told me late in 
November 1940. 

Less than a month later, on December 5, Bangkok and Tokyo 
made a joint announcement admitting that a “treaty of amity” had 
been negotiated and signed in secret. The document itself was never 
made public, but the annoimcements said it provided that for the 
next five years the two Governments would “consult on all ques- 
tions of mutual interest, and respect each other’s territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

When Japan went to war in the Pacific in 1941 it was announced 
that the Thai armies resisted invasion “for one hour” and then sur- 
rendered at seven in the morning on December 8. This “resistance” 
was probably nothing more than a ruse for the sake of the record. 
Certainly Thai troops invaded Burma, and Thai planes helped to 
bomb Rangoon. And Thailand eventually declared war against the 
United States and Britain. 

Before less than a year had elapsed the ruling group in Bangkok 
were thoroughly sick of their bargain, and the bulk of the popula- 
tion were filled with a sullen resentment against the oppressive 
measures enforced by the Japanese military. 

Under the co-prosperity sphere, as Japan interprets it, the Thais 
are entirely unfit for self-government, as are the Filipinos. Officials 
and other dvacuds reaching the United Sutes and Europe from the 
Far East brought word that the Japanese military had announced in 
Manila that the Filipino people must “be weaned from pentidous 
ideas of American democracy” before they can be given autonomy 
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imdun Japan’s planned new empire,* and diat die Hids “sun too 
ignorant too tteacfaerous, and too supersddous’’ to be permitted to 
tun their own a&iis. Jn the matter of treachery diey certainly had 
capable teachers ! 

Thailapd now awaits deUverance from a military rule as harsh and 
as arrc^ant as that under which the Koreans have sufioed for nearly 
forty years. Repatriated missionaties declare that Thai patriots, pro- 
fessors, students, writers, and speakers are subjected to arbitrary 
arrest by Japanese civilian police, and that when they ate jailed they 
vanish. Communicadon with'dieir femihes, friends, or attorneys is 
not permitted. 

Japanese “observers” now direct the acdvides and meetings of all 
so^ and religious organizadons. Freedom of speech is only a 
memory, and die Ihai press has been suppressed. Even the peasants 
plant what their Japanese military masters order them to raise, and 
the Japanese Army has fist call on all food crops, at its own price. 
Furthermore the unsecured Japanese military yen are used for all 
purchases, and the Japanese and Thai armies are paid in this worth- 
less paper money. 

Bangkok tmd other Thailand cides were heavdy damaged, with 
accompanying large casualty lists, when the American “Flying 
Tigera" and British planes could sdll reach them in flights from air 
bases in Burma, and the nadve people know that they must sufier 
mote devasudon of that kind before diey are finally fiued of the 
presence of the now hated Japanese. 

Thailand will present a grave problem to the peace-makers. The 
country wilfully co-operated with our Japanese enemies, but the 
masses of the people were not responsible for the personnel or the 
policies of the handful of moi who seized power and allied them- 
selves widt the Japanese. In fiut, the masses of the people were too 
illiterate to know or care what was going on. 

It would be folly to put the boy Idug on the throne again at the 
Old of die war, and yet die Thais ate obviously neither trained nor 
educated for any kind of self^oveming democratic regime. They 
have enough of the spirit of nadonahsm, however, to resent Intterly 
the merging of their country into a omiglomerate state made tp of 
Thailand, hido-China, and Malaya. Moreover the Thais are hated 
and even scorned by smne their neighbours. Ihe Malays sooth of 
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diem on d^ peninsuk indulged in hearty, ribald lat^ter ladhen the 
sk^an "Thailand for die Thais" was adopted at Ban^cdc, fiir in the 
Mday language dn word “thai” signifies an unprintable epithet, 
and die Ms^ys maliciously declared that the Thailanders had named 
tbemsdlves very fittingly. Seemingly Thailand offi»s anotho: in- 
stance of a huge and very rich area inhabited by a backward people 
who -will have to undergo a long period of political tutelage and 
g uardianship under some kind of international authority and pro- 
tecdon until they can be educated suffidendy to preserve fieedom 
when it is given to them. 

Thailand of the future will ofier one of the great testing grounds 
in the Far East for die just treatment of racial minorities. The future 
of die several millions of Chinese in the country will present serious 
problems for whatever administradon may be set up. hi the past the 
Chinese were not permitted to become really loyal Thailandbrs, for 
they were hated and abused by the nadves of the country, hi the 
future, if they are given the chance and will consent to become loyal 
citizens instead of remaining predominandy loyal to China, one of 
the most difficult phases of the racial minority problem will be on 
the way to solupon. 

The peoples of south-east Asia have certain similarides and com- 
mon cultural backgroimds. It is possible that within a generadon 
they might coalesce and form a really important nadoi^ group. 
But there is just as much likelihood that if they are not vdsely led die 
whole vast area south of China’s border may de^op into die 
Oriental equivalent to the Balkans. 


TEN 

What of the Dutdt? 

Hn the long view of history, when die dead of diis war have been 
forgotten and die ruined dries rebuilt, it will probably be jinked 
dm the main achievement of the Japanese aggression in East Asia 
was to hasten and force a s e a r d ii n g examinadon o£ die meritt and ' 
methods of Westnn imperialism in the Far East. 
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Certainly the domestic and international status of some 
450,000,000 Chinese 'will, in the end, have been greatly benefitted 
as a result of the long war against Japan. Some solution of the prob- 
lem of the 388,000,000 inhabitants of India will have been accele- 
rated. Next, in point of numbers, will be the 70,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Netherlands East Indies, who must also have a new status 
with the coming of peace. 

The Dutch are a courageous and stubborn people. They have 
fought magnificendy in this war, have shown themselves amenable 
to teamwork, and have maintained a high morale both in conquered 
Holland and in those parts of the world where the remnants of their 
Army, Navy, and Air Force still have liberty of action. Their by no 
means inconsiderable merchant marine has sdso carried on gloriously 
in spite of shocking losses from submarine and airplane attack. So 
much for the courage of the Netherlanders. 

But their stubbornness is likely to cause trouble for the United 
Nations when the time comes for arranging the peace, for the 
Dutch are determined to maintain sovereignty over the Netherlands 
East Indies. Yet a large number of Indonesians seek an end to Dutch 
rule and will feel that they have been betrayed if their faith in the 
Atlantic Charter and its promises proves to have been ui^ustified. 

Added to the difficulties of situation is the fact that the native 
inhabitants of the Netherlands East Indies would not be qualified 
for partial selfgovemment, actual autonomy, or independence even 
if Holland were to grant them the choice of these three modes of 
living. 

The uncompromising attitude of the Nationalist leaders, inpst of 
whom are Javanese and who were gathering a rapidly growing 
following before Japan struck southward, is that it is bitterly unjust 
to have 70,000,000 people ruled and commercially exploited by a 
nation of 8,000,000 people whose homeland is half the world away. 
Holland, tiiey point out, is a tiny country with an area of only 13,481 
square miles, while the East Indies have a land and water area as 
large as the United States, and a land area of 735,000 square miles, 
or almost five times the size of die State of California. 

In fimher support of their arguments against continuing under 
Dutch rule, the Javanese Nationalists point out that Holland could 
never be strong enough to assure her ]^t Indies Empire of real pro- 
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tecdoQ, and they prove their case by pointing to the rapidity 'with 
which Japan overran the archipelago. 

Their group ofislands, die hidonesians point out, are stnu^ doi^ 
north and south cd* the Equator for about 3,600 miles firom east to 
west, and about 1,800 mdes firom north to south. In die days of 
marine supremacy these islands divided die Pacific and Indian 
oceans, but in the coming days of air supremacy they will be 
stepping-stones connecting those two oceans. 

Still another argument of the separatists is that although there are 
about 3,000,000 Christians and 1,000,000 Buddhists in the idands, 
the 'vast mtyority of the population are Mohammedans and therefore 
should not be ruled by a Christian nation. This argument has die 
least merit of any, for die Dutch have never interfered with religion 
in the East Inches, and there is no justification for trying to make it a 
political issue. 

The Netherlands subscribed to the Atlantic Chatter by signing 
the joint declaration of the United Nations early in January 1942, 
and the clause in that charter which means most to the hidonesians 
is this : “They respea the right of all peoples to choose die form of 
government under which they will live.” 

In spite of this ple^e, leaders of the Netherlands have made it 
unmistakably plain that they have no intention of relinquishing any 
degree of sovereignty over any part of their Empire, whether it be 
in the Far East, in the Caribbean, or in South America. Addressing 
a joint session of Congress in Washington on August 6, 1942, Queen 
Wilhelmina referred to the East fedies in the following blunt 
manner: 


Throughout my reim, the development of demoaacy and pro- 
gress in t^ Netherlan^ Indies has been our constant policy. 

Under Netheriands stewardship, a great number of peoples 
and tribes are being .systematically merged into one harmonious 
community, in which all these elements, the Indonesians in their 
rich variety of religions, languages, arts and customary laws, the 
Chinese, Arabs, and the Westerners, feel equally at home. 

Careiy consideration has constandy been givoi to the particular 
characteristics smd needs of the people concerned. 

Confironted as we found outsdves by highly devdbped forms of 
dvfikatkHi to whiah the popuhdmi is de^ly attadied, we strove 
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tux to tmtoot these, but to promote didr adaptatum to die ex^eof 
des of ^ modem wodd. 

The voltmtary co-Metadon in mntoal respect ..and toleration 
between the people of Oriental and Western stodt towards hiU 
partnership in government on a basis of equality has been proved 
possible and successfuL 

Increasing sel^ovemment. keeping pace widi the rapidly 
broadening en%htenment and educadon of the nadve populadon, 
has been enacted ever since the beginning of ^ cmtury and 
especially since the revision of dhe Consdtudon in 1925. 

This steady and progressive development received new emphasis 
and momoitam by my announcement last year that alter die war 
the place of the overseas territories in die framework of the kingdom 
and the consdmdon of those territones will be the subjea of a con- 
ference in which all parts of the kingdom are to be frilly represented. 

Consultadons on this subject were already proceeding in die 
Netherlands Indies when the Japanese invasion temporarily inter- 
rupted their promising course. 

The preparadon of the conforence is none die less bemg acdvely 
continued, but in accordance with sound democradc principle no 
frnal decision will be taken without the co-operadon of the people, 
once they are free again. 

Later in her address, in order to leave no doubt of her meanii^. 
Her Migesty declared : 

We want nothing that does not belong to us. 

We want to resume our place as an independent nadon on the 
fringe of the Atlantic, on die dividing line of the Pacific and hidian 
oceans, and to remain your good neighbour in the Caribbean Sea, 
and we accept the responsibmdes resulting from that situadon. 

Before Queen Wilhdmina came to visit the United States her 
ambassador in Washington, Dr. Alexander Loudon, speaking at a 
con&cence of govemon at Asheville, North CaroHna, on June 22 
also made his country’s intentions dear. He said, in part : 

I would like to add a few words about the Netherlands East 
hidies.* The world hat given that part ofour kingdom the adjective 
of “febulously wealthy.” An honourable qnahncarion ind^— if 
used with tec^;tiith»i m the feet that die wedth df the Netholands 
East Indks is almost e&dtdy due to Dutch iiewatdsh^, Dutdi 
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entetprise, Dutch ca{ntal».and Dutch ctvi]jzadoti.'It ghres us, it seems 
to me, an unquesticmable tide to our heritage in . . . 

Yes, indeed^ the Nedierlands East Indies is not a colony,'l>ut an 
integnd part of the kingdom. 

The nadves of the East hidies have few burning grievances against 
the Dutdi. They &edy admit that they have hew better off and 
more considerately treated than have any peoples of colonial stktus 
except the Hlii^os since the Unimd States took the Philippine 
Elands fixnn Spain. 

The announcement horn London by the exiled Netherlands 
Government that after the war the East Indies would occupy a 
posidon within the Empire precisely equal and similar to the 
posidon of Holland itself aroused no enthusiasm in Java. The Indo- 
nesians complained that they were subject to rigid economic 
e^loitadon, that there was one set of laws for whites and the half- 
castes and another for the nadves. They admitted all the splendid 
work of development, crop improvement, sanitadon, and the 
beginnings of educadon- that the Dutch had conferred upon them. 
They acknowledged that many nadve rulers had been left at the 
heads of their states. They conceded that they were subjected to few , 
social disabilities and that all halfecastes were ranked as “whites” 
bodi socially and officially. 

But— and they always returned doggedly to this summary of 
their posidon — they simply do not want to feel that diey bdong to 
any ahen people fer overseas. They want to feel diat they belong to 
themselves and have die human right of working out their own 
coUecdve desdny. 

A collecdve destiny will be a difficult thug; for diem to achieve. 
One of the Erst difficulties is the feet that diere are more than 200 
dialects in the islands. The half-naked savage of the Borneo jungles ’ 
differs as night from day feom the cultured Javanese of Batavia. The 
Balinese difier, too. Moreover, although ^ Nedierlauds controls 
most of the islands bf the rich archipdago, Borneo is or was cut into 
diree parts— Dutdh Borneo, British North Borneo, and Sarawak, 
the nadve state with a white ruler, the third Rsyah Brooke. The 
idandof Timor is nqt all Dutch ; half of it bebngs to PortugaL Only 
half of New Guinea is Nedierlands tenitory. The other half is 
Austrahan, or hdd by Australia under mandate. 
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The Dutch have tried to Javanize die rest of die islands, vdth con- 
siderable success, although the natives of Celebes and of New Guinea 
are basically as diderent from the people of Java as Italians are 
different from Danes. When the Nationalists demand that the 
islanders be given die right to work out their own ‘‘collective 
destiny,” they neglect to give credit to the Dutch for having created 
such unity as now exists amongst the islanden. 

The great bulk of the 70,000,000 people of the islands are illiterate 
and entirely devoid of political training. The processes of education 
and modernization have not gone far enough for the Indonesians to 
take over and complete the gigantic task that lies ahead. ^ 

CSearly there would be no justification for booting out the Dutch, 
nor will there be any justification for telling the Indonesians at the 
end of the war that the Atlantic Charter promises do not apply to 
them. If a nation is to be created in the East Indies, the Dutch arc best 
fitted by tradition and experience to carry on the job. But will they 
consent to do it ? Or will they take over die task, believing that they 
can perform the work so well and so jusdy that when the education 
and training of these 70,000,000 people have been completed they 
will wish to remain an integral and equal part of the Netherlands 
Empire? 

That portion of the Adantic Charter which promises all nations, 
victors and vanquished alike, “access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world” will end the economic advan- 
tage of possession of colonies. In the past the lure of material 
advantage and access to wealth was the main urge to colonial expan- 
sion, but if the Atlantic Charter is carried out with fidelity the pos- 
session of colonicfs will no longer assure exclusive profits. 

The Dutch have been in the Indies for more than three centuries. 
They went there first for trade — ^particularly trade in spices. As their 
commerce expanded, political penetration followed naturally. The 
people were mild and amiable. Most of them were small-scale 
fiumers or lived in villages, and their interests did not extend more 
than a few miles firom their homes. They had no needs which could 
not be supplied locally. 

From about 1880 until the great depression of a decade ago the 
Netherlands followed a genuine open-door poEcy in the East 
Indies. Citizens of other nations could invest and ti^e under the 
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same laws and regulations as could Hollanders. Hiis resulted in a 
great influx of foreign capital, particularly that of British and 
American corporations, which made large profits from oil fidds, tin 
mines, rubber plantations. The national income soared, but because 
of the excellent public-health work of the Dutch the native birth 
rate increased with tremendous rapidity while the death rate was 
being lowered. The population of the island of Java doubled in three 
decades, and that island alone has 40,000,000 inhabitants. 

Great estates were founded, particularly for the production of 
rubber and quinine and kapok. These estates produced nothing used 
by the native population, but the existence of the estates created pay 
rolls at the same time that they reduced food production and helped 
increase the cost of living. Until after theflepression there was little 
encouragement for the development of industries. Profits from the 
vast foreign investments were drained away to pay shareholders in 
Europe and America. The population, particularly that portion 
living in the cities or employed by the great foreign-owned cor- 
porations, developed the needs and tastes for goods manufactured 
abroad. Then imports, tariffs, and industry became geared to benefit 
the mother country, and the drainage of native wealth became 
greater year by year. 

These processes are not listed here as iniquities practised in the 
islands by the Dutch. They are processes naturally inherent in the 
colonial system as it grew up under what became known as Western 
imperialism. Colonies became sources of raw material supply, 
cheap labour supply, and markets for goods made in the factories of 
the governing country. 

With the coming of peace the Chinese and all the colonial peoples 
of East Asia will want to cease being economic subjects as well as 
poHdcal subjects of other nations. They will want to industrialize, to 
make the things they use, and to make them cheaper than they can 
be made in America or in Europe. They will begin to exploit their 
own man power and also will try to found industries which can 
manufacture their own raw products. They will ary to end the 
period of economic slavery in which they have been merely pro- 
ducers of raw materials manufaaured elsewhere. 

Even before the Japanese began to move into south-east Asia and 
into the East Indies t^ pronouncements of the Atlantic Charter bad 
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stamd a g^t {eanmt in those fiur-off regions. How die pledges of 
diat Rooseydlt-Chturdhill pronouncement can be kept to the letter 
without ultimately impoverishing the Western nado& and reducing 
the standard of living in the white man’s countries is a problem not 
yet even nearing solution. But those promises must be kept,ieven if 
keeping them results in levelling down our own ideas of material 
well-heing while we level up those of the Asiatic and Indonesian 
peoples. Between Yokohama and Suez there are roughly a billion 
Asiatics. They want to end bondage to overseas powers, they want 
equality, diey want the promised four freedoms, and they want the 
profits firom their own labour and products. 

If they are denied these things, if they feel they have been de- 
ceived and betrayed, if the yellow and brown men band together 
against the whites, civilization will face a new peril in comparison 
to which the perils of this war will seem almost like safety. 

In the East Indies the task of making good the promises of the 
Atlantic Charter must be entrusted to the wisdom of the people of 
the Netherlands. Even though their position and authority there will 
necessarily be subjea to great changes, and their profits subjected to 
sharp decreases, it will be their task to reconcile the Indonesians to a 
period of tutelage to end with freedom of decision regarding their 
ultimate destiny. There is no other choice, except the risk of making 
the leaders of 70,000,000 people sullen, disappointed, and rebellious 
minded. 


ELEVEN 

Princes in Malaya 

Th. SAjAHS AMD die Sultans have d^Mucted. Nine Malay king- 
doms and ^indpalides 'with dmtastic names which dai^ like Malay 
temple gongs— Selangor and Kelantan, fi>r instance— are occupied 
by ^Japanese. 

And die British kings of finance, princes of mining and indusnry 
and the dunces of diplomacy and strategy— they ixe gone too. 
Besides holding the natiiw principalities, Japanese now occupy 
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prood Penang, Malacca, and even “impr^nable** Singapore. The 
Kajahs-aml the Saltans saved at least dieir jewels, and in some cases 
th^ harems. Bat the British who really ruled Malaya were not able 
to save their pride, and hardly their sel^respect. 

It is wholesome to make confession of error of judgmoit and to 
admit an iiyustice of appraisal of the courage and fibre of a great 
people. I do that here and now. The error of judgment was that after 
the collapse of France and the evacuation of Dunkirk I was despair- 
ingly convinced that Great Britain could not endure a prolonged 
aerial blitzkrieg, and that the day of greatness of the British Empire 
had come to an end. These conclusions were reached with profound 
sorrow, for I had always ranked the British Empire as the greatest 
civilizing force the world has ever known. 

These errors of judgmoit were occasioned by the fitct that I had 
never lived or worked as a newspaper man in Britain and knew 
England and Scotland only as a tourist may know them. My judg- 
ment was based upon the type known as the “British colonial” as he 
lived and worked and played at diplomacy in the Far East. It was 
depressing to compare the forthr^ht, able, vigorous descendants of 
Britons who lived in the great Dominions — Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand — ^with the Britons of to-day who were sent out to conduct 
imperial afi&irs in far parts of the world. 

Hongkong was bad enot^h, but Singapore was worse. And it was 
dismaying to see high British diplomats who had proved themsdves 
stupid and inept at their jobs in China and Japan being givm key 
positions in war-time in other vital areas. “If those ate the best men 
Britain has to send out to rq)resent imperial interests,” I said to 
mysdif, “then even heaven cannot help the Empire.” 

But I was wrong. Chamberlain and his example was sw^t into 
limbo, Britain endured the terrible summer and autumn of 1940 
and it became evident that great mnadty and courage sdll mdsied in 
the British Ides. The people had not been weakenedand stdtened by 
more than a century and a half of emigrarion of the most virile and 
daiit^ of their sons or by the fiightful slatghter of die first World 
War. 

But there were few changes in Singapore and in Malaya as a 
whole. Ihe &w new men who were sent there to plan to xnett die 
grriwiag threat from Japan were unable to diake die hold t^on 
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power of the greedy, the lethargic, and the ignorant and self-satisfied 
clique who had long held the reins of power. As a result the Japanese 
overran the whole of the Malay Peninsula at a cost in lives and time 
much less than they had calculated, and Singapore was finally 
surrendered while 65,000 fightu^ men still had guns in their 
hands. 

In me long view it is probably a good thing for the cause of world 
democracy that the ‘^colonial British*’ were in Singapore and other 
fiir places. Grievous as is the loss of many outlying bastions of the , 
British Empire, had the Singapore type stayed at home and been in 
charge of affairs in Great Britain, the war in Europe would possibly 
have been won by Hider before the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour. 

For years there has been a noriceable difference in the sort of 
Britisher who goes away from home “on his own” and a vast 
majority of the kind sent to distant parts of the Empire as officials 
or as representatives of great companies controlled by British 
capital. There seems to have been a dry rot at the top, and most of 
those sent are infinitely less able than the typical man who has gone 
“on his own.” In general it may be said that the class from which the 
appointees are selected is, in enterprise and in intelligence, the 
inferior one. 

The Britain that rallied so magnificendy after Dunkirk did not 
merit losing the Malay Peninsula, but the British who were in con- 
trol in Singapore and in Malaya deserved to be booted out. And 
they can never go back at the end of the war under conditions 
resembling those which existed before the Japanese ejected them so 
ignominiously. Having acquired a strong Oriental consideration for 
“face,” that particular type will probably not want to go back at all. 

These criticisms are not directed against die fighting men who 
waged a losing batde — z retreating batde — ^from the beginning of 
the Japanese onslaught. Those men of famous English, Scottish, and 
Welsh regiments, of whole divisions of native volunteer troops firom 
India, and of the Australian infantry, fought magnificendy. But the 
“higher ups” did not do so well. At Penang they left the harbour 
filled with undamaged ships for the Japanese to use along the west 
coast; they left die tin smelter unharmed, and thousands of ingots of 
smelted tin were on the docks. From Penang hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of civilian officials and business men secredy,^giving their 
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employees or servants a **holiday” and a few extra dollars to spend 
while they furtively packed. 

In Singapore, dbe night of the first air raid, they did not bkde out 
the city until a quarter of an hour after the last Japanese bomb had 
been dropped. And this in spite of the fact that they knew Pearl 
Harbour and Hongkong and Manila had been attacked. 

The men who will not want to go back and face the natives of 
Malaya are the men who would not tax their enormous rubber and 
tin profits more than an 8 per cent, maximum, the men who could 
see no necessity for an income tax, who “faced the war“ by con- 
tinuing overeating, overdrinking, and mobbing the races ; the men 
who would not deign to invite Australian soldiers to their homes 
and would not admit Australian officers to their clubs. 

There are other men who, if they survive combat, will not want 
to go back to Singapore. These will include the experts who spent 
tens upon tens of millions of pounds making the Singapore naval 
base “impregnable,” but pointed all the guns seaward; who made 
practically no provision for defending the base or Singapore Island 
from attack from the near-by mainland to the north; and who, in 
spite of the bitter lessons of Norway, Greece, and Crete, made 
almost no provision for anti-aircraft defence. 

To these must be added the army engineers who said they had 
mined the mile^long causeway connecting Singapore Island with 
the mainland so that it would be “utterly destroyed” in case an 
enemy captured the north shore. The “utter destruction” was so 
inefficient that within twenty-four hours the Japanese had repaired 
the causeway and were sending trucks and guns and infantry pour- 
ing across. 

Another class who will be reluctant to return will be those mili- 
tary pundits who insisted that no attackers could advance through 
the mainland jungles, that tanks could not cross the tropical marshes, 
and that Singapore could be made immune from attack from the 
north by the simple expedient of dynamiting the highways, rail- 
ways, and bridges and felling some trees across the rights of way. 

The British territories in Malaya covered an area of 52,000 square 
miles, which is sUghtly larger than* the State of Alabama and a little 
less than one-third the size of die State of California. Stamford 
Raffies, later Sir Stamford, obtained the first foothold for Great 
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Britain at Singapore in 1819, when he arrived wuli half a dozen 
ships and leased part of the island riom the Sultan of Johore. Five 
years later the whole island, only 217 square miles in eattent, was 
bought outright for die East India Company. It was in 1824, too, 
diat Britain ai^ Holland settled their deputes in that part of the 
world, Holland rdOnquishing all daims on Malacca, which she had 
taken &om the Portuguese, and recognizing die Malay Peninsula as 
a “British sphere of influence,” while the British in turn recognized 
Dutdi sovereignty over the East Indies as we know diem to-day. 

For half a century Britain made no effort to expand her position 
on the Malay Peninsula beyond what were known as die Straits 
Settlements, which included Singapore, the island of Penang which 
had been purchased ffom the Riyrii of Kedah, die adjoining main- 
land province of Wellesley, and Malacca. 

In 1874, however, irritated by continuing depredations by Malay 
pirates, the occasional difficulties of British traden in die interior, 
and Siamese political agitation amongst the native state rulers, 
Britain began a long course of political eiqiansion which continued, 
largely at the expoise of Siamese territorial precisions, until 1909. 

The Malay rulers of four native states, Selangor, Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, and Perak, formed a joint British protectoratein 1894 under 
the name of the Federated Malay States. In addition there are five 
Unfedetated Malay States— Johore, Kelantan, Kedah, Trengganu, 
and Perils. In the Federated Stac, Britain stationed “Residents,” 
and in the Unfederated States was content with “Advisers.” Actually 
all nine native rulers were bound by treaty to follow the advice of 
the Governor of the Straits Setdements, who was also High Com- 
missioner and r^resentative of the King of England. This loose 
form of administration was htid together by the able and hard- 
working Malay Civil Service, staffed by about two-diirds British 
and one-third Malays. 

This odd conglomeration of territories and administrations, 
a combined pr^ulation of a litde more than 5,000,000, was con- 
sidered the richest area of its size in the world b^ore it was con- 
quoed by the Japanese. 

Ihe Straits Settlemmts were latgriy occupied with shipping, 
impoots and exports, and tin smelting. The Friktated Sutes ex- 
perienced intensive modernized devdopmoit of railways and high- 
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ways, mining, agriculture, jungle dealing, and rubber culture. 
Jobore, since it was dosest to the island of Singapore, shared in this 
devdopment, but the odier four Un&detated States remained more 
primitive and had a lesser economic and political importance. 

Dutch; British, and American money poured into the Malay 
Peninsula, which furnished more than hdf the world’s production 
of tin and rubber. But the native Malays dislike r^uW work in 
mines, £dds, or rubber groves, and consequendy diere was a corre- 
spondingly large importation of labour to match the importation of 
foreign capital The imported labour came mosdy drom China and 
India, but as the tidhes of Malaya increased, the innam rductance of 
the individual nadve to raise more food than he could himself con- 
sume resulted in Malaya’s importing fully two-diirds of its essential 
rice supply firom Thailand. 

Althot^h die British loi^ ^o adopted a slogan of “Malaya for 
the Malayans,’’ the importadon of foreign labour had resuludi by 
1939 in a situadon where more than half the populadon were 
Chinese and Indians and Bast Indians, and only about 47 per cent, 
were Malays. Malaya had become an enormously wealthy reservoir 
for raw materials — ^mainly dn and rubber — ^not found in such 
abundance elsewhere in die world, and it boasted the world’s 
highest per capita wealth. Actually, however, the average nadve 
was desperatdy poor. The wealth was amassed by die British, by 
European- and American-owned corporadons, by the nadve rulers, 
and to a large and increasii^ extent by Chinese and hidian mer- 
chants, middlemen, and moneylenders. 

In spite of the fact that a vast majority the nadves of Malaya 
remained barefooted, sarong-dad peasants living in diatched huts, 
there was almost no poUdcal dissadsfiicdon in the Malay States. The 
princes were ridi and getting richer and thought they were safe as 
part of die ruling group of the British Empire. The word “pro- 
tectorate’’ implied protecdon, and they thought they would get it 
British rule was not oppressive, the sultans were not permitted to 
ovettax their people, and nadve customs and religions were not 
subjected to intofixence. 

There was no urge to unity or to nadonalism in the Malay States. 
British conttdi had brought order and mibility, modem trans- 
portadmi, broadened educadon, efficient public-health services, a 
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common and stable currency, and a suppression of piracy and 
brigandage. 

There was little fifdi column activity in Malaya because most of 
the natives were well content. The Chinese, as a dass, were dis~ 
satisfied, but their discontent was based largely upon social grounds, 
and they did not help the Japanese because their loyalty was directed 
mainly toward Chungking. Even Chinese bom in Singapore, who 
had never been to China, considered themselves Chinese citizens 
rather than British subjects, and their pride was hurt when their 
repeated ofiers of volunteer military service were rejected by the 
British authorities. Not until the situation of Singapore was hopeless 
did the British arm any of the Chinese who had long been eager to 
help defend the land in which they lived although they did not 
regard it as their homeland. 

The tin mines of Malaya had been fought over for centuries, even 
before the Dutch and Portuguese battled at Malacca in 1641. A great 
dty grew up on the island of Singapore about the year 1250, only to 
be destroyed by Javanese conquerors in 1365. Stamford Raffles and 
his men found the ruins of this dty in 1819 when they began to clear 
away the vines and jungle growth from a hill close to the harbour. 

By 1937, the last year of peace, Singapore was one of the world's 
greatest seaports, dearing more than 6,000 vessels aggregating more 
than 16,000,000 tons every year. Strategically, particularly before 
the perfection of the airplane as a war weapon, the importance of 
Singapore was tremendous, for it controlled the most direct route 
between the Pacific and the Indian oceans and the shortest route 
between Australia and New Zealand and Suez. 

After the war it is probable that Malaya and most of south-east 
Asia will experience a severe economic depression. The tin mines 
have suffered destnittion under the scorched earth policy. Singapore 
and Penang will no longer have a monopoly in the smdting of tin 
ore ; new Texas plants alone will be able to handle a large part of the 
tin requirements of the United States, using ores from BoHvia. 
Synthetic mbber production in this country and the development of 
mbber in Brazil and elsewhere in this hemisphere will seriously 
reduce the Malayan income from mbber lands. 

Since there is no urge to autonomy or independence in Malaya, 
Great Britain will probably be left to restore stability and govern- 
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ment as she sees fit, but vnik the fernient for fireedom spreadiz^ 
firom India and Gcom the Philippines it is improbable that the old 
native rulers can be reinstated in their positions of mock audhority. 
And since the British were ignominiously defeated and driven out 
of Malaya by an army of Asiatics, their hold upon the Asiatic 
peoples of the peninsula can never again be as secure as before. 

Unpalatable as the idea may be to the British, and unwelcome 
and startling as it may be to die average American, the peoples of 
south-east Asia are more likely to look to the United States than to 
Great Britain as the source of power and future security and social 
and economic justice. 

Present strategic indications are that British man power, ships, and 
planes will share with those of Soviet Russia the main burden of the 
task of defeating Germany, even though direct American participa- 
tion in the battle for Europe will be large. The indications are, too, 
that American and Chinese man power and American ships and 
planes will play the leading part in the defeat of Japan. If this proves 
to be true to the end of the war, the prestige of the British ynH be 
further diminished in East Asia, and the prestige of Americans will 
be greatly enhanced, whether they or we like such an outcome or 
not. 


TWELVE 

AntiSritish Burma 

To MOST AMERICANS Burma has al-ways been a part of India, 
largely, probably, because Kipling’s earlier poems and ballads had 
mudi to do wi^ that one-time kit^dom. Indeed, Kipling’s know- 
ledge of Burma and its geography was vague too, as is evidenced in 
his “Mandalay,” wherein he rhapsodizes over the impossible — ^the 
dawn coming up like thunder “outer China ’crost the Bay.” 

Actually the Burmese problem is entirely difierent from the 
problem of India. The oidy thing in common between the two 
(ountria is an and-Bridsh. bias. In the case of Burma this is further 
complicated by bitter and-Indian hatred. One of the principal 
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reasons for anti-British feeling in Burma is that British poHcy long 
ago made the fundammtal error of attaching Burma to India. The 
separation was not officially made until 1937. 

Until the last few years Burma was one of the most inaccessible 
regions in the world, except feom the sea. Roads and railroads into 
Thailand were non-existent, and only mule trails led through the 
mountains into India. Then China built the Burma Road, and the 
railway from Rangoon through Mandalay and on to the Chinese 
border became a tremendous artery of trade — ^petrol and war 
supplies for China going inland, and antimony, tungsten, tung oil, 
and other Chinese products coming seaward to die port of Ran- 
goon. 

Burma has an area of 261,610 square miles, which means that it is 
less than 1,000 square miles smaUer dian the State of Texas. The 
population is 15,000,000, of whom two-thirds are the civilized but 
largely illiterate people of the lowlands, river valleys, and delta lands. 
The other 5,000,000 are the tribesmen of the Shan States and the 
Chin Hills — a mixture of Tibetan-Burman blood. They have been 
so much a law to themselves that dieir knowledge of the Central 
Government was slight. ^ 

A century and a quarter ago Burma was a warlike nation ruled by 
a powerful dynasty. The Burma of those days was inclined to be an 
“aggressor nation,” but the thirst for conquest and expansion 
brought about three wars with Great Britain, running from 1824 
until 1886. These wars were occasioned by Burmese preparations to 
invade north-east India and finally resulted in the dethronement of 
the monarchy and the annexation of Burma to India as a subsidiary 
province. 

This attempt to merge two alien peoples was a profound mistake. 
Most of the people of India are Hindus or Moslems. The Burmese 
are of Mongolian, not Indian, derivation, and most of them are very 
devout Buddhists. Under British rule Indians immigrated into 
Burma in large numben. They became prosperous merchants, 
bankers, and moncylendbrs, and early in this century the percentage 
of Burmese farms and rice plots mortgaged to the Indians was so 
large that it became an important poUti^ problem. Since 1931, 
foreclosures of these mortgages have led to serious anti-Indian 
rioting. 
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Burma was parddoned firom India in 1937, and die establishinent 
of ui autonomous government was welcomed by die Burmese, who 
had long aspired to a degree of independence or ^minion status 
within die British Empire. 

In name Biuma remained a Crown Colony, like die Straits Setde- 
ments and Hongkong, but in fiiict the Burmese were granted a very 
large measure of administradve responsibility. The British governor, 
appointed by the Crown, was given unusually great reserve powers, 
including authority in all matters pertainii^ to military and foreign 
adsdrs and the currency, and it was provided that in case of any 
emergency he could assume sweeping additional authority. The 
Burmese, however, elected their own parliament, with a senate and 
a lower house and a cabinet responsible to a premier. The governor 
retained supervisory power over these organizations. The vote 'was 
granted to all adult British subjects with certain not unreasonable 
property qualifications. This permitted the Indians to vote — a 
measure which occasioned great ill-will on the part of die Burmese, 
as did repeated interferences on the part of the governor in matters 
which the natives wished to manage in their own way and to their 
own advantage. 

Burma was split into seven divisions, and each division was 
administered by a commissioner appointed by the governor. The 
divisions, in turn, were split into many districts, in each of which a 
deputy commissioner held the power of last appeal. Every vilh^e 
elected its ovm headman, who acted as interpreter of the ordera of 
the Government and, moreover, collected village taxes. 

On paper the plan looked sound and seemed generous. But it 
fiuled to work smoothly. The Burmese thought they were capable 
of a wider latitude of administration of their own afiSdrs and resented 
what they called “British meddling.” The British wer^ convinced 
that, because of native lack of education and trainii^ in government, 
supervision could not be further relaxed. This situation led to con- 
flicts, repressive measures, sullen resentment. When the Japanese 
invaders arrived diis unhappy state of a&irs resulted in widespread 
native sabotage of British d^oice and supply measures and in fifth 
column activities which were of enormous assistance to die enemy. 

Industrialization had not made much progress in Burma. There 
wue refineries to handle the growir^ production of die Burmese 
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oil fields. There were rice mills, and there were sawmills to handle 
the immense export of teak firom the forested mountains high up the 
great rivers draining into the Irrawaddy. 

In addition to the vast strategic value of Butoia, the capture of 
which cut off China firom land routes for the importation of essential 
war supplies and created a threat to India, particularly to Bengal, 
which is highly anti<-British, the value of Burma as a source of food 
supply is enormous to the Japanese Army. Before the. invasion 
Burma was sending an average of 2,000,000 tons of rice to India 
every year and an additional 375,000 tons to Ceylon. Not only is 
this rice supply of vital importance to Japan, but the loss of it com- 
plicates the British problem of feeding India and Ceylon. 

In addition to the rice, Japan is now obtaining tungsten, nickel, 
lead, cotton, oil, and timber from Burma. Zinc and copper were 
also mined, and the country was producing nearly 1,300 ounces of 
gold and more than 5,500,000 ounces of silver annually. 

In 1939 Burma’s mines produced 59,000 long tons of zinc, which 
is probably ample for all Japan’s needs. The last year for which 
statistics arc known showed that Japan imported only 48,000 tons 
of zinc. For some unknown reason the great Baldwin mines, 
smelters, and refineries near Lashio were not destroyed when the 
British evacuated. In 1939 the Namtu smelters in the Lashio district 
produced more than 77,000 metric tons of lead. Japan’s annual con- 
sumption of lead in 1939 totalled 120,000 tons, so Ae Burma output 
will satisfy more than half her requirements measured on consump- 
tion before she plunged into all-out war. Burma’s tungsten produc- 
tion in 1939 exceeded 6,500 metric tons, and this, too, now goes to 
the enemy. 

In contrast to Burma’s zinc, lead, and tungsten mines and handling 
plants, which were left intact, Burma’s oil wells were subjected to 
the “scorched earth” policy, but it was expected the Japanese would 
have brought the fields into full production again early in 1943. 
These oil fields yielded 335,000,000 gallons of high-grade oil in 1940. 

Control of Burma is of supreme importance to Japan. Not only 
does this control cut off China firom all except aerial coimecdon 
with her allies, but it protects Japan’s positions in Malaya, Thailand, 
and Indo-China. In addition it makes the Bay of Bengal q£ little 
value to the United Nations, for not only does Burma afford Japan 
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air fields within five hundred miles of India, but her hold upon the 
Andaman Islands places all shipping en route to Calcutta at the mercy 
of her bombing planes. As a result the supplying of India and China 
with war material must now be carried on largdy through the port 
of Bombay, far away on India’s western coast. 

India’s most important industrial districts, when war supplies and 
manufactures are considered, are the Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar coal 
and iron mining areas, and these are now within easy bombing 
range of Japanese-held bases in Burma. When the Japanese bombed 
Rangoon and other Burmese centres, 90 per cent, of the Burmese 
workmen fled. If bombings in India have the same result, the 
industrial areas of eastern India may be made useless to the United 
Nations, even if the bombers do not actually destroy the plants 
which have been turning out an ever increasing flow of war supplies. 

The mountain barriers between Burma and India were considered 
so impenetrable that the only British reinforcements sent from India 
to aid the outnumbered defenders of Burma consisted of a single 
battalion of troops ferried there by airplane. But subsequently, after 
the d^bicle, tens of thousands of Burmese, Indiam, and British 
managed to reach safety in India by following the trails through 
from one himdred to three hundred miles of jungle-covered moun- 
tains, and some of the harassed troops got out that way too. This 
great trek of refugees proved to the dismayed United Nations staffs 
in India that the mountain passes could be utflized by a Japanese 
army bent upon invading India. The Japanese accomplishment of 
the “impossible” conquest of Malaya by the mainland jungle route 
has shown that India is not so safe on the Burmese flank as she was 
once thought to be. 

The material and political rehabilitation of Burma will be a titanic 
task. The destruction wrought by the Japanese invasion will require 
an enormous quantity of money and of work, and this destruction 
will probably be doubled during the campaign which wdll be neces- 
sary to drive out the conquerors. Burma, like l^orea and other dis- 
jdncdy Nationalistic countries on the eastern Asiatic mainland, will 
have to undergo a period of political tutelage and education and 
carefully planned economic rehabilitation. The Btumese will not 
want dhis to be carried on under exclusively British direction. Here, 
agai^n, is a job which seemingly can be accomplished only by some 
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incemadonal authority or agency. China vrill be vitally interested in 
the future of Burma; because she needs access to the Indian Ocean 
by way of Burma she should certainly be well represented on any 
commission or organization which will have the task of bringing 
order out of chaos there. And riie United States, as the most power- 
ful of the sponsors of the Atlantic Charter, will be expected to 
shoulder much of the work and responsibility — ^and the burden of 
financing, too. 

Burma is another area of the Far East that will look to us to be at 
the least a firm umpire and adjudicator after the war. More millions 
of dark-skinned, daik-eyed people, holding us under a hopeful and 
speculative gaze ! We cannot &ce them if we fidl them. It is no 
longer a question as to whether we havp the hardihood to take up 
the labour that lies ahead. The question is whether we have the 
hardihood and narrow selfishness to refuse and to try to shirk our 
destiny in Asia. 


THIRTEEN 

And India 

Hn spite of the manner in which the whole issue of India has been 
obscured in the United States by millions of words about Gandhi’s 
idealism and mysticism, the one fact that really stands out crystal 
dear in his conduct during the war is that he is a tough-minded 
realist and an immensdy dever politician. Stripped of his ’’atmo- 
spheric accessories,” sudi as his loindoth, his frugality, his goat’s 
milk, and his spinning whed, Gandhi emerges as a political leader 
who considers that the Axis may win the war. 

His is a game which cannot be lost, for Britain is already pledged 
to give India freedom virtually on her own terms as soon after 
hostilities cease as die Indian groups can fiame their own constitu- 
tion. If the chances of an Axis victory are conceded to be 50 per 
cent., or even lower than that, Gandhi can still fed that he is taking 
a chance which any shrewd gambler would approve. The All-India 
Congress is now in a position to demand the promised freedom if 
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the United Nations win, if the United Nations lose, Gandhi and his 
adherents can say to the Axis : “We have not helped the British and 
Americans and Chinese. Give us our reward.” 

The justice of this summary of Gandhi’s policies and position 
becomes elm if his record is examined in relation to Japan’s time- 
table of conquest. Even just after Dunkirk, and during the summer 
when Britain was suffering the blitzkrieg, Gandhi solemnly stated : 
“We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not 
the way of non-violence.” And Nehru, on May 20, 1940, declared : 
“Launching a civil-disobedience campaign at a time when Britain 
is et^aged in a life-and-death struggle would be an act derogatory 
to India’s honour.” As late as November 1941, less than a month 
before Japan attacked Pearl Harbour, Gandhi publicly declared that 
a mass movement during the war would be “unthinkable,” that it 
would merely be taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties and would 
lead to violence and dvil war. 

Then came Japan’s victorious march southward. Colonial Britain 
was proved to be almost powerless even in self defence. Hongkong, 
Malaya, Singapore, Rangoon, and Burma fell to the Japanese in 
rapid succession. Malaya and Burma taught the bitter lesson that 
politicstl weakness can outweigh armies and armament. Munitions 
alone do not brit^ victory, and a successful defensive is almost im- 
possible in a country where the natives not only give no fighting 
support but even organize hostile guerrillas. 

Lord Beaverbrook, in a broadcast to Canada on March 2, 1942, 
said : “Singapore was not lost because of superior equipment. On the 
contrary, the weight of munitions was on our side.” 

The events of t^ Japanese southward campaigns, admissions like 
those of Beaverbrook, and known facts concerning the collapses in 
Malaya and in Burma gave Gandhi his cue. 

Actually Tndja i$ not a Pacific country and does not come in thtf 
geographical area which is the main subject of ttnttment in this 
booL But because India adjdns Burma China, both subjected 
to Japanese attach, and because die sincerity.ofthe professions of the 
United Nations may be judged by Britain’s acts in India and by 
American vocal or sOent approval of those acts, bdia cannot be 
divorced from the problems of East Asia. Certainly geographically 
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and in view of Japan’s sustained propaganda campaign concerning 
*^Asia for the Asiatics/’ India falls more naturally into the Pacific 
area of conflict than into the European-Soviet zone. Japan’s assault 
on the democracies means the end of imperialism in India just as 
much as it does in China or in Hongkong, and India will necessarily 
have to share the benefits and disabilities accruing to the rest of Asia 
as a result of this war. 

The future of India has become the concern of the United States. 
Already global strategy has placed American troops beside Indian 
troops fightii^g in the desert west of Egypt, and American troops 
and fliers are stationed in India ready to help repel any Japanese 
attempt at invasion. American fliers based upon India not only ferry 
war supplies to China but use Indian bases for raids on the Japanese 
in Burma and for bombing forays against Japanese transports and 
naval ships in the Bay of Bengal. 

Washington has been chary of making open suggestions to 
London about how to handle the Indian problem, hideed, the 
problem itself changes from week to week, and it will continue to 
change with dismaying rapidity. It is primarily Britain’s problem — 
and India’s. But if India should openly join the United Nations, 
then the United States would be jointly responsible for India’s 
ultimate independence. We are already committed to assuring her 
ultimate independence, because of our glittering promises to all 
peoples that they shall have the four freedoms. But until we have 
helped to win the war we shall probably not meddle in the British- 
India dispute unless both sides first let us know secredy that our 
mediation would be welcome. 

The history of the All-India National Congress party for the last 
decade furnishes many contradictions. The party officially went on 
record as protesting against the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia, and the fascist meddling in Spain. 
Sympathy was shown for China by large cash collections from the 
public and heavy shipment of drugs and surgical supplies. Japanese 
goods were boycotted as a result of japan’s invasion of China^ and 
the party denounced appeasement policies in Europe long before die 
Chamberlain Government in Britain fel l into wide disrepute. 

Hic Congress party has also otyerienoed dxamadc dunges in 
stiengtiL After a rapid membership M to half a million 
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foUomng die failure of the dvil-disobedience campaign in 1934. 
Then came a resurgence, and by 1937 membership totalled 

3.000. 000, and in 1939 it reached more than 5,000,000. 

In many quarters the Congress party is lighdy dismissed because 
of a mistaken belief that it represents only Hindus and is therefore 
non-representative of the people of India as a whole. Actually, how- 
ever, the party is vigorous and powerful and has commanded wide- 
spread support. Membership in the party includes not only Hindus 
but also Sikhs, Moslems, Untouchables, Brahmans, landlords and 
' peasants, illiterates and scholars, merchants and union workers, and 
subjects of the native princes and of British India as well. 

It is this diversification of allegiances which makes the problem of 
India so difficult of solution. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of 
the All-India Moslem League, declared publicly after the arrests of 
Gandhi and Nehru late in the summer of 1942 that if Britain acceded 
to the Congress demands '‘Moslem India would regard it as a gross 
betrayal of Moslem rights and a breach of faith with Moslem India.*’ 
A holy war against Britain in India would set all the Near East 
aflame. 

If British policy results in rebellion by Congress supporten, India 
will be open to Japanese invasion. If British policy pacifies the Con- 
gress adherents, then the Moslems might take action which would 
result in Egypt, Turkey, and many other vitally important areas 
being made vulnerable to the European members of the Axis group. 

Actually Jinnah and the Moslem League no more represent all the 

90.000. 000 Moslems in India than the Congress party represents all 
the Hindus. In 1937, when elections were being held for the legisla- 
tures in the eleven provinces, 480 seats were reserved for the 
Moslem League, but they won only 114. Out of an estimated 
7,300,000 Moslem votes only 321,000 were cast for League candi- 
dates, which is 4*6 per cent, of the total. Neither in Sind nor in 
the North-West Frontier Province, both of which have Moslem 
majorities of population, was a single League representative elected. 
The League is openly in favour of Pakistan, or the partitioning of 
India between Moslems and Hindus, but the Shiah sect, comprising 
one-fifih of all Moslems, opposes Pakistan and supports the Congress 
party, as does die numerically strong Moslem sect called the Jamu^tn 
ul-Ulema. 

8 
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Britain also lias definite treaty obligations to riie 563 native states 
and tbeir princes, and die combined populations of diese semi' 
autonomous areas witbin India itself total more than 80,000,000, 
amongst whom diete is no unity of policy or desire in such matters as 
self^nle or independence or all^iance to any Indian politicsd piuty. 

Regardless of prejudices or sympathies which difie^t Americans 
may have conceming the continuing political crisis in fiidia, it can- 
not be denied with any justification or showing of fiumess that 
England has done the most magnificent job of adminis tration in 
India that the world has ever seen conferred on any subject people. 
Our own record in the Philippines was excellent, W we had there 
only a population o£a little more than 7,000,000 to begin with, and 

16.000. 000 when the Japanese drove us out. In area, too, the com- 
parison is grotesque. India covers 1,819,000 square miles, the 
Philippines only 114,400. 

In bdia the population increases at the rate of nearly 5,000,000 a 
year. British statistics say that between 193 1 and 1941 the population 
rose by nearly 50,000,000 and stood at 388,000,000 when the last 
census was taken. Fully 95 per cent, of these millions are villagers 
and peasants, and yet in spite of tremendous efforts -with irrigation 
and drainage projects the British were able to increase the area of 
tillable land only from 229,000,000 acres in 1931 to 231,000,000 
acres by 1937, after which the outbreak of war in Europe curtailed 
this type of development. 

The so-csdled “brutal oppression” of India was carried on by 
65,000 British civilians and a British army which, before the war, 
never exceeded 50,000 men. The central, provincial, and local 
governments employ upward of 1,500,000 persons, and there were 
more than 1,000,000 men in the Indian Army before Japan brought 
diQ war to the Pacific in 1941. All of them were volunteers. The 
civilian government employees and armed Indians, then, together 
totalled more than 2,500,000 men, and the British of all classes 

115.000. These figures alone reveal the smpidity of many charges 
made against the Btuish by a certain type of rabble-rouser who for 
obscure reasons likes to foment uiyustified criticism and misunder- 
standing of all filings British all over the world. 

Sir Stafibid Cripps, who took compromise proposak to hidia in 
file spring of 1942, charged in July that iGandhi, unpr^ared to wait 
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for promised fi«edom after the war, “would rather jeopardize the 
fine^m and the whol^ cause of the United Nations.” British, 
Ametican, Chinese, and hidian soldiers are mgaged in this conflict. 
Sir Sta^rd declared, and “cannot be sacrificed in the gallant 
struggle for the liberty of the world by a polidcal party manoeuvr- 
ing in India or in any other country.” 

In a broadcast directed to the United States, Cripps charged that 
Gandhi “threatens extremes of pressure in this most difficult hourto 
win polidcal power for his party. He may gain a measure of support 
for his mass ffisobedience but, for the sake of India as well as for the 
cause of the United Nadons, it will be our duty to insist on keqiing 
India as a safe and orderly base for our operadons against the 
Japanese. . . . We cannot sdlow the acdonsofa visionary, however 
distinguished in the fight for freedom in the past, to thwart die 
United Nadons in their drive for victory in the East.” 

The arrest of Gandhi and other Congress party leaders was neither 
ordered, proposed, nor initiated firom London. It was a measure 
ordered by the Central Government of India, and this consists of the 
Viceroy and a Council of fifteen members, of whom only four are 
British and eleven areindians, represendng many religions and di»- 
tricts and varying shades of polidcal thought. True, London could 
have revoked the order for the arrests, but New Delhi made die 
decisioiL 

The foiu: British on the Council are Sir Archibald WaveU, War 
Member; Sir R^inald Maxwell, Home Department; Sir Edward 
Benthall, War Transport; and Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance. 

The eleven Indians on the Council, and dieir portfolios, are as 
follows: Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member for Civil Defimce; N. R. 
Sarker, Member for Commerce ; M. A. Aney, Member for Indians 
Overseas ; Sir H. P. Mody, Member fi>r Supply ; Dr. B. R. Am- 
bedkar. Member for Labour; Sir C. P. Ramaswami, Informadon 
Member; Sir Jogendra Singh, Member of Educadon, Lands, and 
Health; Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Posts and Air; Sir 
Firozkhan Noon, Member for Defence; Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
Law Member ; and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar is Member widiout 
Portfolio. 

It is true that final veto power and extraordinary powers to meet 
any oaiergency rest with the Viceroy and the Brid^ Cabinet, but 
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diese powers have been^ rarely exercised for the last twenty years, 
hi fisc^ affairs India has had full control of her tari£, taxation, and 
trade, and there has been no intervention &om the Viceroy or from 
London siu/ce 1921. Britain has, however, reserved the power to say 
the final word in all matters relating to defence and mfiitary opera- 
tions, and on all policies which might occasion domestic conflicts in 
India itself between Hindus and Moslems or other elements of the 
population. 

The Congress party’s rejection of the Cripps oflfer was based on 
the position that a firee and democratic India would associate herself 
with other free nations in the war against aggression — but it de- 
manded complete control of the defence measures. This, Cripps 
said, was a transfer of responsibility impossible to contemplate in 
war-time. 

The Congress reply was that only a free India could be galvanized 
into resistance against invasion— in other words, “Give us our free- 
dom now, or we not only shall not help you to repel the Japanese, 
but we shall do all we can by strikes, non-payment of taxes, inter- 
ference with transportation, and the like to hamstring your own 
eflforts against your enemy. We shall not hold Japan our enemy 
unless you first give us freedom and the right to handle our own 
defence.’’ 

This is high-sounding argument, in the original All-India 
Congress phrasing, and it confuses and deceives many people, par- 
ticularly in this country. Actually it is politics playing a selfish and 
opportunist game with stakes belonging to odier people who are 
fighting for ^eir lives. Gandhi and the All-India Congress party are 
not concerned lest China’s last air supply line be entirely cut oflfby 
a Japanese invasion or lest the United Nations be subjected to a 
d^eat in a vital area of the war. 

It is true that an India ruled by force and subdued by bamboo 
beatings and shootings seems to be an India already mortgaged to the 
enemy. It is also true, unhappily, that a repressive policy in India is 
likely to cost the United Nations, as a group, the fai^ and con- 
fidence of millions of the peoples of Asia. But the United Nations, 
like the All-India Congress party, are being forced to gamble for 
high stakes, India is a huge reservoir of raw and manufactured 
material and of potential man power. It must be made into abase as 
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strong as Australia for an eventual counter-ojBfeuisive against Japan. 
It must be held in order that China may not be entirely cut off from 
outside aid except by way of Russia. The Japanese must be kept out, 
not only lest they make the Persian Gulf unsafe for United Nations 
shipping, but lest from India they make a junction with Axis armies 
if the Germans break through the Middle East. 

It is certain that India cannot be properly held without the good 
will of the people, and how this good will can be earned and held 
without antagonizing powerful minorities is an age-old problem in 
that great subcontinent. At present most Indians see no incentive t6 
fighting and dying in order to perpetuate the existing rule, and they 
so hate &e existing rule that they have no active desire to co-operate 
in defence just because of a promise of freedom after the war has 
ended. 

The hatreds of to-day and the mistakes of the past cannot per- 
manently obscure the fact that Britain has brought to India a long 
peace, has nurtured the idea of unity, has conferred enormous 
physical and educational benefits, has introduced modem trans- 
portation, has nearly abolished famine, and has fought a slowly 
winning battle against caste, suttee, and purdah. The tendency 
amongst the people of India and amongst millions of other Asians, 
however, is to forget these things and to hear only the whistle of 
the lash or the crack of the revolver used to-day to suppress to- 
day’s lawlessness. 

It is astonishing that so large a proportion of public opinion in the 
United States sympathizes with Gandhi and his followers and dis- 
regards the larger issues at stake. After aU, we laud the courage and 
loyalty of the FiKpinos for fighting with us from Lingayen Gulf to 
Bataan and on Corregidor. The Filipinos had been promised inde- 
pendence in 1946. The people of India have been promised inde- 
pendence immediately after the war. The Fihpinos did not try to 
sabotage our defence efforts in their islands by declaring that they 
would not fight unless we gave them independence immediately. 
Had they done so, American rage at such a betrayal would have 
been white-hot. Why, then, does so much of the American public 
condone precisely such an obstructionist attitude on the part of the 
clique which Gandhi controls in India? ^ 
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FOURTBBN 

what of Australia? 

^INCB OCTOBBR 7, 1941, when the Curtin Government attained 
power at Canberra with a membership made up exclusiv^y of 
Labour party personnel^ Australia has been making history in the 
Pacific and in the British Empire at a rate little imderstood in the 
United States. 

The great continental Commonwealth has created for itself, in 
spite of opposition firom London and from its own Conservatives, 
a new aUgnment with the United States which may have effects of 
astounding importance by the end of the war. In addition to this, 
Australia has ventured independently into world diplomacy, has 
framed its own poHcy toward Soviet Russia, and has developed an 
entirely new and starring relationship toward Great Britain and the 
rest of the Empire. And, in spite of London’s cautious poUcy toward 
India, AustraHa has openly expressed sympathy for the subject 
peoples of Asia. 

For these achievements credit must be given primarily to two 
men, John Curtin, the Prime Minister, and Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, 
Minister of External Affairs and Attorney-General. The Labour 
party’s imique foreign poHcies began to develop obscturely as 
recently as 1936, but attained maturity with great rapidity under 
Curtin and Evatt after the attack on Pearl Harbour, and particularly 
during the days when the weakness of Singapore became apparent. 

It is curious that the American press has not made these develop- 
ments dear to the public in the United States but has, instead, 
devoted most of its Australian news and comments to the presence 
of General Douglas MacArthur and the American Expeditionary 
Forces there, or to essentially trivial af&irs like air raids over Darwin, 
Port Moresby, and the Island of Timor. 

During the first nixie months of the war Australia emerged almost 
uxmoticed into full and vigorous ludonhood and openly courted 
doser rdationships with the United States at the expense of rdadon- 
ships with London, in spite of London siopposmon to these devdop-* 
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meats. There was also secret and outspoken opposition to these new 
policies in Canberra, Sydney, and Mdboume, particularly &om the 
imperial-minded leaders of the Australian Conservative party. 

Premier Curtin, in a declaration made only ninoeen days alter 
the attack on Pearl Harbour, used language hitherto undreamed of 
from any British Dominion source when he made “demands" upon 
both Churchill and President Roosevelt and declared that Austnlia 
refused “to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle is a subordi- 
nate segment of the general confiict.” Instead, he declared, Australia 
regarded the global confiia as an indivisible struggle, and he de- 
manded for Australia a voice in general strategic planning for the 
Pacific area. 

Curtin, one-time labour union official and later the editor of a 
labour union journal, has been titular leader of the Australian 
Labour party since 193 5. Evatt seemed securely placed for life as one ' 
of the judges on the Commonwealth High Court, but his appre- 
hensions about Australia’s future led him in 1940 to the unpre- 
cedented step of resigning firom the High Court in order to enter 
active pohtics and stand for a seat in Parhament as a Labour candid 
date. The obscme editor and the Htde-known judge seem to have 
been the men of the hour and have not hesitated to make intetn- 
tional history in a manner which has won the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of their constituents. 

The Conservative party, when R. G. Mendes was Premier and 
during the two-month period of office of his Conservative suc- 
cessor, A. W. Faddon, based its foreign and preparedness policies 
on implicit fidth in the might of the British Navy and the si^posed 
impregnability of Singapore. The only evidence the Conservatives 
gave of readily aright the signs of growing peril in the Pacific were 
the creation of legations in Washington and Tokyo in 1940 and in 
China in 1941. Under Mendes, Australia seemed content to play 
merely a minor part in the general Empire scheme of defence, 
although when he named a minister to Chungking he dedared that 
this action meant that Australia regarded herself as “a principal’’ in 
the Pacific. 

Two years before the outbreak of war in Eun^ in 1939, Curtin 
and his party leados began to express fears that in case of a new 
Asx^o-G&mm conffict the Empire would concentrate most its 
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military and naval effort on defending the British Isles, the Mediter- 
ranean-Suez route, the Middle £ast,<and India. Prior to this stirring 
of premonition Australia seemingly cared less about virtual 
Dominion autonomy than did Canada and South Africa. In fact,' 
the Australian Parliament did not even ratify the Statute of West- 
minster, passed by the British Parliament as long ago as 1932. 

Curtin’s first serious bfush with the Conservative Government 
was when he, as leader of the Opposition, boldly attacked the 
Commonwealth’s reliance on British sea power when a bill was 
brought in providing for enlargement of the Australian Navy. A 
small Australian Navy would be useless without Britain’s help, he 
pointed out, and then stressed the vital importance of air power, 
asking what would happen to Australia if she were to be attacked 
while Britain was defensively placed during a war in Europe. 
Singapore, he charged, would become useless without battleships 
plus a vast air armada. 

In November of 1936, during a debate in Parliament, Curtin 
asked this embarrassing question : "‘Would the British Government 
dare to authorize the dispatch of any substantial part of the fleet to 
the East to help Australia? Our dependence upon the competence, 
let alone the readiness, of British statesmen to send forces to our aid 
is too dangerous a hazard upon which to found Australia’s defence 
policy.” 

The Conservative Government not only had agreed with 
London’s policy of concentrating British forces and American lend- 
lease material in the Mediterranean area, but had committed Aus- 
tralia to adhering to the general imperial defence policy. Australian 
troops were sent wherever consultants in London decided that they 
were most needed. One result of this was loss on a vast scale of men 
and munitions, guns and planes in Greece and Crete. Had part of 
what was lost in those iUradvised ventures been ^ent to Malaya, 
Japan’s southward advanc^ might have been checked, saving Aus- 
tralia from the danger of invasion. 

Eventually Australia lost more than 12,000 men killed and cap- 
tured in the African campaigns and another 18,000 killed or cap- 
tured in Malaya and at the fall of Singapore. There was a large body 
of Australian troops in North Afiica when the Japanese attacked 
in the Pacific. It was privately announced that they were going bade 
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to Australia to defend their homeland, whether the British high 
command liked the move or not. The British had to pretend to like 
it, and these forces reached Australia late in March. 

When the Curtin Government took office in October 1941, 
exacdy two iponths before Japan attacked Pearl Harbour, general 
military and diplomatic policies, framed on the assumption of the 
inevitability of war in the Pacific, were adopted at secret sessions of 
the Cabinet, but these general decisions were only revealed piece- 
meal later in different addresses made to Parliament by the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of External Affairs. 

First, it was decided not to try to back out of any commitments 
previously made in the interests of imperial defence, but in future 
to concentrate new efforts on Australia’s home defence and to help 
bolster the forces in Malaya and at Singapore. This decision was 
linked to a formal but secret request that Britain strengthen Singa- 
pore and grant to Australia a full parmer’s share in all decisions 
regarding that great naval base. One result of this was the dispatch 
of the ill-fated Repube and Prince of Wales to Malayan waters. At 
that time Australia made no move to decrease her forces in North 
Africa or to curtail the shipment of Australian-made planes and guns 
promised to various British fronts. 

Late in November, Dr. Evatt told Parliament that Canberra had 
made it plain to London that Australia would never ratify any 
appeasement move or any agreement which Great Britain might 
m^e with Japan that would be detrimental to China. He also 
announced a notification to London that Australia beUeved that, 
where negotiations with Japan were concerned, “the leadership and 
the initiative should be retained by the United States on behalf of 
the democratic powers.” Dr. Evatt also disclosed at this time that a 
cardinal principle of Australian diplomacy favoured an alliance with 
Soviet Russia and “a firm and unbroken alliance” between all the 
countries of the British Empire, the United States, and Russia. 

Most revolutionary of all moves made by Australia at this time, 
however, was the secret notification sent to Great Britain that hence- 
forth Australia would feel herself entitled to “a footing of absolute 
equality with the United Kingdom” in any diplomatic mission or 
war council organized to han^ political affairs dealing widi any 
part of the Pacific area. 
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Whm dbe final liistory of this war is written it may wdl be 
verified by documents now secret that it was Australian pressure 
which had much to do with Churchilf s declaration to the efiect 
that, if the United States should become involved in war with 
Japan, British dedararion will follow within the hour.’* 

'Dr. Evatt has since revealed that when Japan’s special emissary, 
Saburo Kurusu, made his November 20 proposal o£fering to with- 
draw Japan’s armies from French Indo-China, but reserving com- 
plete freedom of action regardii^ military moves against China or 
Soviet Russia, Australia objected firmly. Canberra would counten- 
ance no compromise and charged that it would be iniquitous to dis- 
countenance Japanese aggression southward but to agree taddy to 
new aggressions in China or in Siberia. At this juncture, too, Aus- 
tralia made secret proposals for an agreement between Britain and 
Soviet Russia provid^g that if Japan should attack either power 
the other would automadcally be bound to launch hosdlides 
against the aggressor. It has not yet been explained why this pro- 
posal failed of adopdon or whether it was refused by Moscow or 
London or botL 

It was on Monday, December 8, that Australia made both inter- 
nadonal and Bndsh Empire history. On that day the Common- 
wealth declared war against Japan, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. 
And then, for the first dme in Empire history, and solely to em- 
phasise its autonomous status, Australia arranged to have the war 
dedaradons submitted direcdy to King George without having any 
of the British Cabinet ministers parddpate in the ceremony in any 
way. This was done, it was later explained to Parliament at Can- 
berra, *‘to express clearly the unbroken line of prerogadve authority, 
and at the same dme to make it dear that The King was acting ex- 
dusivdy on die advice of his Ministers in the Commonwealth.” 
The United Kingdom had nothing to do with the event except to 
marvd and to surmise. 

On September 3, 1939, when the Conservadve party was in 
power, it had merdy announced that Australia automadcally foimd 
herself at war with Germany because Britain had declared the exist- 
ence of a state of hosdlides. 

Premier Churchill was in the United States at Christmas-nme in 
1941, and on December a6 be addressed a joint session of the 
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American Congress. He candidly admitted the gloomy prospect of 
being forced to adhere to defensive strategy ^ during 1942 and 
said that the ofibisive might possibly be taken on a grand scale in 
1943. He admitted that the Pacific area of conflict had suffered and 
would continue to suffer because of the necessity for bending all 
energies and utilizing all resources for the ^$truggles around the 
Brit^ Isles, in Libya, and ‘ m the battle of the Atlantic upon which 
all depends.” 

Prime Minister Curtin then telephoned twice to the White 
House and talked to both Churchill and President Roosevelt. Then, 
on December 27, he made a sensational public statement in wliich 
he declared : 

We refuse to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle is a sub- 
ordinate segment of the general conflict. The AustraSan Govern- 
ment theretore regards the Pacific struggle as primarily one in which 
the United States and Australia must have the fullest say in the 
direction of the fighting plan. Australia looks to America free of any 
pangs as to our traditional links of kinship with the United King- 
dom. We know that Australia can go ana Britain can still hold on. 
Australian policy will be shaped towards obtaining Russian aid and 
working out with the United States as the major factor a plan of 
Pacific strategy along with the British, Chinese and Dutch forces. 

After Churchill’s return to England there began the long struggle 
over the feasibility of an Imperial War Cabinet in London and a 
Pacific War Council there too. Australia and New Zealand wanted 
the Pacific War Council located in Washington. Late in January, 
Churchill told the Commons that Canada and South Africa did not 
care to have representatives in an Imperial War Cabinet and that 
therefore he had oflered all the Do mini ons the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the British War Cabinet. They were to be heard in 
argument and appeal, but were to have no voting power. Australia 
reluctantly accepted the War Cabinet arrangement and the com- 
promise of establishing a Pacific War Council in London on which 
Britain, Australia, the Netherlands, and New Zealand were repre- 
sented. 

Late in February, Dr. Evatt made a report to Parliament at Can* 
berra in which he suted : ” We desired, above all, that the Common- 
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wealth should have the opportunity of conferring as an ally with the 
United States and China at the same council table and on a common 
footing.” 

Singapore surrendered on February 15, and on that date the 
Curtin Government made secret proposak that General MacArthur 
be smuggled away firom the Philippines and be given supreme com- 
mand in the Pacific south-west with headquarters in Australia, 
which was proposed as the springboard for a vigorous counter- 
attack against Japan. Washington agreed at once, but it was not 
UQtil February 22 that British acceptance of the plan was signified. 
The public was not informed until March 17, when MacArthur 
arrived ik Australia. 

Meanwhile Java and Rangoon had fallen on the same day, 
March 10, and London’s prime concern was the safety of India and 
the Middle East. 

The day after the secret agreement to shift General MacArthur to 
Australia, President Roosevelt broadcast a fireside chat to the 
nation in which he said, in part : 

For forty years it has always been our strategy that in the event 
of a full-scale attack on the [Philippine] Islands by Japan we should 
fight a delaying action. . . . We knew that the war as a whole 
would have to be fought and won by a process of attrition against 
Japan itself. We knew all along that with our greater resources we 
could outbuild Japan and ultimately overwhelm her, . . . We knew 
that to obtain our objective many varieties of operations would be 
necessary in areas other than the Philippines. Nothing that has 
occurred in the past two months has caused us to revise this basic 
strategy. ' 

Austraha was grat^ed at the President’s acknowledgment that 
the Far Pacific was one of the vitally important war areas, but was 
gloomy over his reference to the necessity for proceeding slowly 
against the Japanese and at his hints of a prolonged period of 
defensive strategy. 

It is a curious fact that many newspapers in the United States did 
not print the more sombre portions of the President’s fireside chat. 
One result of this was the quick spread of unjustified optimism in this 
country and eager hopes for an almost immediate gdieral offensive. 
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With General MacArthur’s arrival in Australia, the Common- 
wealth immediately renewed complaints against the inadequacy of 
the Pacific War Council in London, even ^ough membership had 
been widened by the admittance of the Chinese ambassador there, 
Dr. Wellington Koo. The Australians complained, and with com- 
plete justice, that when they wished to contaa Washington on 
matters of immediate importance they had to work through half a 
dozen intermediaries. A matter must first be referred to the Aus- 
tralian War Cabinet, then to the Imperial War Cabinet in London, 
then to the Pacific War Council in London, then to the combined 
United Nadoxis chiefs of staff in London. From London the matter 
would be referred to President Roosevelt, and he in turn would 
refer it to the chiefs of staff in Washington. This cumbersome and 
absurd arrangement. Prime Minister Curtin insisted, could be ended 
only by the establishment of a genuine Pacific War Council in 
Washington. 

A week before MacArthur reached Australia, Premier Curtin 
made a broadcast to the United States in which he announced that 
he was sending Dr. Evatt to this country to “seek the counsel and 
advice of President Roosevelt.” This move shocked London 
seriously, even though Curtin softened the announcement by paying 
tribute to Britain for having won the long battle in the air in 1940 
and adding that Australia realized that Great Britain had a para- 
mount obligation to supply Russia, “and she cannot at the same 
time go all out in the Pacific.” Dr. Evatt reached Washington on 
March jo, and just ten days later President Roosevelt announced 
that a Pacific War Council had been set up there, including the 
United States, Australia, China, New Zealand, Canada, Britain, and 
the Netherlands. 

Australia had finally manoeuvred herself (and New Zealand) into 
general staff and policy discussions and decisions on a footing of 
equality with the United States and Great Britain. This meant that 
she had achieved full partnership, as a nation, in the conduct of the 
war. 

Australia realizes that her greait continent now stands in the same 
danger of invasion in which England stood after Dunkirk, with the 
important difference that England then stood alone, while Australia 
has the American Army, Navy, and Air Force to look to for ever- 
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inoeasing lielp. Nevordidess, invasion may materialize at any 
time. '' 

But in ^te of diis peril the Australian Government and people 
ate demanding the eariy establishment of a “second front” in 
part of die globe. Hiey want Australian troops in the vanguard of 
the forces that must push Japan back into hn own island. They 
realize diat overwhelming air power alone can accomplish thh 
difficult feat, and diat the islands of the Bast Indies and the Phihp-^ 
pines must be regarded, strategically, as merely “unsinkable aircraft 
carriers.” By using those islands in place of aircraft carriers, die 
Australians ^eve, an offensive can be waged successfully without 
enduring the wearyii^ processes of awaiting batdeship, cruiser, and 
destroyer construction. 

Australia’s post-war future is difficult to guess about at present. 
The Commonwealth has only about 7,500,000 inhabitants, and an 
area almost predsdiy equal to that of continental United States, not 
including Alaska. The tropical portion of Australia and die great 
inland deserts will never support a large populadon, but it is esd- 
mated that die more temperate part of the continent could support 
about 25,000,000 people at the white man’s standard of well-being. 

Australia has deUberately limited immigradon, even of whites, 
and is sdll ready to fight^to maintain her “white Australia” policy. 
Immigradon restricdons, coupled with individual and corporate 
ownership of vast tracts of idle lands, have combined to retard 
pc^uladon growdi. 

Although more than 95 per cent, of the inhabitants are of the 
stock of die British Isles, the Commonwealth seems to have less 
sentimental attachment to Britain than any of the other Dominions, 
and the calamides of Greece, Crete, Malaya, and Sii^pore have 
combined to create a,cridcal atdtude toward the mother country. 

Befrire we became alHes against the Axis Powers, Australia’s lildng 
and admiradon for die United States was deep and genuine, and 
there tvas a nodceable tendency toward doso: cultural, economic, 
and co-operadve reladons with this country. Unhappily the pre- 
sence of a lai^e American Espedidonary Force in Australia can 
easily blight tfa^ cordiality of feelii^. A couple of military tape cases 
will mote than offiet die work of half a dozen good-v^ misskws. 
And die AustraUans ate a sensitive and jusdy proud peofde. It will 
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require extreme tact on the part of all of our higher command to 
avoid unintentionally antagonmng large elements of die Australian 
public. 

The war» and especially ultimate success, may strengthen the 
it alone” sentiment which is already noticeable in the Common- 
wealtL But an Australia with only 7,500,000 people cannot assure 
its own safety, much less take a leading part in underwriting the 
future stability of the Far Pacific. 

Already there is a powerful movement in Australia to waken the 
whole people to the inevitable obligations of the peace. Even the 
Government is preaching that Australia, after the winning of the 
war, must not merely try to make itself snug and comfortable and 
then evade its international duties. A broadcast officially sponsored 
in midsummer of 1941 warned : 

Slmll voices will be raised, demanding that our Government’s 
sole duty will be to protect our Hving standards, our comforts, our 
investments, and that the mortal sickness of humanity abroad is none 
of our affair. ... It is enough to say that if we and other nations 
refuse to see that neither peace, nor better living standards, nor any 
other things we hope for in a better world can be won^ by purely 
national effort, but are possible only by intense intemation^ 
co-operation, all the disasters of the last ten years will surely be upon 
us again. 

Australia has been fighting for the cause of democracy mag- 
nificently for more than three years. Her sacrifices and contributions 
have been out of proportion to her man power and her wealth. She 
has certainly earned the right to decide her own destiny when the 
United Nations finally win this war. 
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FIFTEEN 

New Zealand Looks Ahead 

^^^IILlthough a united nations victory will unquestionably bring 
about profound changes in the status of India and may see a drastic 
alteration of the relationship of Australia to the British Empire, New 
Zealand not only will not seek any different status &om that which 
she now enjoys, but will even probably stoudy resist any loosening 
of the imperial ties. 

New Zealand is as English as Sussex or Surrey, and at the same 
time as Scottish as the Highlands. Even miUtary disasters as destruc- 
tive to New Zealand troops as the fall of Singapore was to the mag- 
nificent Australian contingent there will not provoke New Zea- 
landers into critical antagonism to the British scheme of things. 

New Zealand has been prosperous and contented under a system 
whereby she sold more th^ 75 per cent, of all her products to Great 
Britain and relied for her safety on the British Navy. The fact that 
to-day it is the American Navy and Air Force that have so far kept 
the Dominion safe from Japanese attack makes no difference to the 
New Zealander. He is confident that at the end of the war things 
vtill return to “the good old ways.” In fact, his conservatism in 
matters of empire is in startling contrast to his radicaUsm in social 
and economic legislation and experiment. 

The only changes the New Zealanders desire are those designed to 
“make the Dominion a better place, socially and economically, for 
the boys in the armed services to return to after the war is over.” 
And this will be a large order, for already the man power of the 
country is so seriou^y depleted, and already taxes are so high, that 
there seems to be little margin of productive possibility or increasing 
wealth with which to finance additional projects for public welfare. 

With a population of 1,600,000, New Zealand has an estimated 
350,000 males of miUtary age, but after three years of war the Htde 
country has mobilized more than half its male population, or up- 
ward of 400,000 men, for one or another branch of the armed 
forces, has lost nearly 15,000 soldiers killed, wou^ded, missing, or 
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prisoners of war, and has called into uniform every able-bodied male 
between the ages of twenty and sixty, irrespective of £unily 
liabilities. 

It would be wrong to say that New Zealand feats a Japanese 
invasion; actually the country calmly expects it, and defence 
measures have been thorougL Plans have been perfected for 
evacuating the cities and shore areas likely to be attacked. Supple- 
mentary hospital accommodation is ample. All the beadies ate dis- 
figured with barbed-wire entanglements in depdt, and nearly every 
fiont or back yard has its own shelter trench. In every city aU parks, 
playgrounds, and vacant lands are scarred by deep shelter trenches. 

Although New Zealand has a Labour Government, emergency 
war orders infiinging on many of the rights for which labour has 
fought for years have been calmly accepted. The first such order, 
issued soon after Japan attacked Malaya, declared specified industries 
as essential and placed a legal oblation upon labour and mam^;e- 
ment to sustain production. No employee in an essential industry 
may terminate his engagement or transfer to a new job without the 
consent of government man-power boards, and none can be dis- 
charged without such consent. 

In the United States there has been a tremendous pohdcal and 
propaganda conflict over such questions as the 40-hour wedc, the 
fireezing of prices and wage levels, and other measures to increase 
production and check inflation. But die question of the lei^;th of 
the labour week is one issue over which there has been no dash in 
New Zealand. Before the war the workers and the Labour Govern- 
ment zealously guarded the hard-won 40-hour five-day working 
week. This has beoi voluntarily abandoned for the duration of'the 
war. The wages and hours agreements have been modified to pro- 
vide a six-day working week of 50 hours, and only after 50 hours 
of labour is ^ rime-and-a-half for overtime provision of the law 
applied. Former pay' scales applying to the 40-hour week now 
apply to die 50-hour week. Overtime is limited to four hours 
weeldy per man, which makes a 54-hour week the maximum in all 
industries and limits each worker to dme-and-a^half pay for only 
four houn. There is no extra overtime pay for work on Sundays or 
holidays. 

Price- and wage-control measures have been so successful and so 

9 
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well enforced that die cost of living has increased less dian xO per 
cent since die war began in September 1939. 

With an area slighdy more than twice that of the State of New 
York, and with a total populadon considerably less than that of the 
island of Manhattan, New Zealand nevertheless carries mi mag- 
nificendy as a self-governing nadon. The New Zealanders number 
approximately as many people as are claimed by Los Angeles or 
Detroit. But those American ddes would each have to put 400,000 
men into uniform and would have to spend about $345,000,000 
each on the support of the war in order to equal the New 2 ^aland 
contribudon to the world-wide struggle. 

This small and isolated Dominion — even Australia, its nearest 
neighbour, is more than 1,200 miles away across the Tasman Sea — 
has long sustained a system of compulsory unionism under which 
strikes are forbidden. In all cases of labour (hsputes appeals to arbitra- 
don courts are compulsory, and both labour unions and employers* 
assodadons are forced to abide by the awards of these courts. 

Old age pensions, sdll a novelty in the United States, have been 
in effect in New 2 ^ea]and for years. They are automadc for all 
women past the age of sixty and men past sixty-five and are 
operated entirely on a non-contributory basis. Free stat^wned 
hospitals are also maintained for the aged who are afflicted by 
sickness. 

The old age pensions have been growing progressively, and die 
ultimate maximum pensions which will be provided by accumulat- 
ing funds wiU, about twenty years from now, give each qualified 
infflvidual an income of 305. a week, or ^78 annually. This will 
mean ^3 a week for every aged couple in New Zealand, and, since 
payments begin automadcally when the specified ages are reached, 
there can be no test or proof of means of subsistence required firom 
anyone. In 1919 the old age pensions totalled ^12 10 $. annually ; in 
1942 the sum was advanc^ to ^20 a year, and the progression will 
be gradual until the maximum of £78 is attained. 

The purchasing power of the New Zealand pound, in New 2 ^- 
land, averages a litde more than the purchasing power of $5 in 
American money in this country, although because of the war and 
pegged exchange the value of d^ pound of this Dominion, like that 
of Austxalia, is $3.32.m United States currency. 
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Widows have lot^ beta pensioned at approxinaatdy a 
wedc, with an additional los. weekly for every child less than 
sixteen yean of age. 

Another highly successful New Zealand innovation is Ciovetnr 
ment hfi; and fire insi^ce, both written at what are said to be the 
lowest rates anywhere in the world. The fire insurance is profitable 
to the Government, but life insurance premiums are so low that the 
profit maigin can be but smaU. 

New Zealand also has a fiee state-supported maternity service 
and claims die lowest mother and infant mortality rate in die world. 
The Maternal and Child Wel&re Association, which gives both 
parent and infint fiee medical care and advice until the child is two 
years of age, is also fiee, being subsidized by the state. Free dental 
dinics are provided for all children from the age of five to the age of 
twelve years. Most of New Zealand’s schools have a highly efficient 
fiee medical service, including health camps for invalid or con- 
valescent children. This is supponed by a voluntary organizadon, 
with help fiom the Government, and is Government controlled. 

Only 10 per cent of the hospitals in New Zealand are private 
insdtudons. In the 90 per cent which are Government owned, care 
and treatment have been free since the beginning of 1940. To all 
fiunilies with incomes under a we^, sickness benefits of 
4s. weekly for every sidt child less than sixteen years of age ate 
now available. The Social Security Fund pays “illness benefits” 
approximating the size of old age pensions to everyone more dian 
sixteen years of age who is incapadtated by illness, and pays die 
same sums as “subsistence” to unemployed. 

Partial support is extended to die 10 per cent, of the hospitals 
which ate ptivatdy owned by giving them a subsidy of sl^hdy 
mote than £2 a week pet patient. For hospitalizadon purposes 
New Zealand is divided into 42 districts. I^ty per cent of the 
hosi»tal expenses are'taised by local taxation and the odier 50 per * 
cent ate donated by the Dominion Govetnment, but all manage- 
tnwit is in the hands of local boards elected within the districts in 
which the local taxes ate levied. 

Late in 1941 fiee general medical services were made available to 
the puUic. This l^istadon permits the sick to choose their own 
doctors, but fixes the &es £or daydme consultations or v»ts at 
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7 S. 6il— at present exchange equisd to about $1.25 in American 
money. 

This General Medical Services statute is curious. It provides that 
if the patient pays the doctor, he gets a receipt for his money and is 
reimbursed by the state. If he cannot pay, he signs a form attesting 
to the treatment received, and the doctor then collects from the 
state. The law permits doctors to charge higher fees if they wish to 
do so, but the patients are not obliged to pay the overcharges, nor 
can the physicians collect them by going to court. Higher payment 
would be entirely optional and would depend on the affluence or 
gratitude or sense of obligation of each patient concerned. 

There are certain important exclusions from the application of 
this General Medical Services law. The state will not pay for the 
treatment of venereal diseases when they are in communicable form, 
will not pay doctors who infiir^e upon dentistry by extracting 
teeth, ivill not pay for services rendered to anyone who has a claim 
for workers’ conipensation or damages, and vdll pay nothing if the 
certificate shows that sickness benefits from friendly societies or from 
the Social Securities sickness provision are accruing to the patient. 

Consultations on Sundays, holidays, or between the hours of 
9 p.M. and 7 A.M. are more profitable to the physicians, for they arc 
paid for at the rate of 125. 6 d. each. Operations, consultations 
between physicians, and certain specialist services do not come 
under this act in any way. 

Parliament is now considering firaming somewhat similar legisla- 
tion to provide free state-^aid dental care for all New Zealanders 
instead of merely the free dental clinics now maintained for children 
between the ages of five and twelve years. 

The Dominion -is trying to cope with the housing problem 
and has gone into both rental and home-building projects. More 
than 10,000 modem houses have been built for rental purposes. The 
structures are mostly frame, and those widh garages command the 
highest rents. They are attractive. The costs of land and construction 
have ranged between X^i,200 and ^1*700 each, and these homes 
are rented to workmen at firom to jQi iss. pa: week. At present 
exchange levels this is equal to firom $3.32 to $5.81 rent every seven 
days. None of these homes can be bought. The Government has 
figured thdr averi^ life at 60 years, and under the usual amordza- 
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yielded a profit by the end of six decades 

War needs have seriously curtailed home building, but a com- 
mission is now planning a huge eiqiansion with coming of 
peace, whm materials and labour will again be available. 

Home owning is made easy for New Zealand workers, and 
would-be fiumets or settlers on raw lands are also generously 
financed. In either case die Government will make loans up to 90 per 
cent, of the cost of building and land, and insists only that amortiza- 
tion payments are so arranged dut at least 60 per cent, of each be 
r^aid within a period rai^jing firom 20 to 36 years. The interest 
d^ged on these Government loans is only 4'|^ per cent, a year. 
This system has resulted in New Zealand’s luving, probably, a 
larger percentage of privately owned homes than any other country 
in the world. Private loans on mortgages have been reduced to a 
minimum. Second mortgages are almost impossible to obtain. 

New Zealand’s Public Trust Office, founded as long ago as 1872, 
is a sore point with attorneys of the Dominion, just as the home- 
financing policy is a sore point with moneylenders and the Medical 
Services aa wiffi physicians. The Public Trust Office, conducted by 
the Government, administen all business affiirs of prisoners and 
mental defectives and even probates wills at very low charges. In 
ffict, die service is so cheap and so efficient that this Government 
bureau handles fully 80 per cent, of all business affiiirs of this 

Icind. 

All these benefits have not been secured for the New Z e al a nde r s 
without the paying of a pretty penny by the people of the 
Do minio n. Taxation is terrific, evoi before the high, practically 
confiscatory brackets are reached under the income tax rates. Taxes 
fiequendy take as much as 17s. 6 d. firom every pound earned — 
a sum equal to about 87 cents out of every doUar in American 
money. All uneamed'incomes exceeding the equivalent of Ili2,o09 
a year pay a flat rate of 90 cents in the dollar. During the first two 
years of New Zealand’s participation in the war t^ainst Germany 
and Italy taxes took approximately j^i 6 i firom every breadwinner. 
Special levies take (So per cent, of war-time profits firom individuals 
and corporations engaged in war work or war contracts — and this 
is on top of all other regular and emergency taxation. 


tion tables diey will have 
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New Zealand's war tnidget fer the first twcxuicUa-Jialf years of 
the war totalled a little more than ;0iO4,ooo,ooo, whereas fisr (he 
whole 1914-18 conffict the Dommion spent only ^23,000,000 on 
its war efibrt. And after this war has been won, there will be con^ 
tinned high taxation to finance various benefits planned for the 
surviving veterans. War et^enditutes in 1942 were estimated at 
dhree times as large as those in 1941 and were ei^ected slighdy to 
exceed ^1^3,000,000. 

Legislaticm has already been passed by Parliament to assist New 
Zealand soldiers who survive their service in the war. Schools and 
e:q>etiment stations are being prepared for those who will become 
fitmers. After they have finished dieir training they may borrow 
"firom the Government up to a ifiaximum of £3,000 to purdiase 
and build £axm properties. On top of this, loans up to £1,250 will 
be made for the purchase of livestock and farm implements. No 
private capital will be necessary for these men. Farm loans carry 
interest at 4I per cent., while Uvestock must sngger along under 
5 per cent. Ex-soldiers buying or building homes will be financed 
up to 100 per cent. They may borrow also op to a maximum of 
£1,500. Business loam be made at the same scale and rate to 
discharged soldiers or sailors who can prove their aptness or ability 
to go into butiness for themselves. 

These social and economic innovatiom might seem to show that 
New Zealand has no time or energy for the vigorous prosecution of 
her share in the war. The reverse is true. Although the Dominion 
already had more dian 300,000 men in uniform before the Japanese 
attacked the democracies in the Far Pacific, the draft sge has since 
been extended firom including all males between eighteen ^nd forty- 
six yeats of age to take in all up to fifty. Those not fitted for military 
service will be drafted into essential war work. 

The new draft law includes women for die first time. The first 
class mobilized ft>r war services included all physically fit women 
of twetity and twenty-cme years of age ; and all able-bodied males 
remaining at home, regardless of age or occupation, are now subject 
to cmnpulsory service in the Home Guard a^ working hours and 
*on Sundays and, on the few holidays still observed unda war*time 
restrictions. 

New Zealand’s man-power contributiom to die war have also 
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been made on a gigantic scale. During tbe fine World War, fiom 
1914 to 1918, tbe Dominion forces suffered more than 60,000 killed, 
and the Dominion spent a total of ^23,000,000 on her war effert. 
Casualty figures for New Zealanders, in the present war will be 
totalled on some unknown day in the fitr future. 

New Zealand is fighting, like her neighbour Dominion, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand is tbe all-out ally of United States to-day. 
Her harboun and dockyards shelter and provision and r^air our 
naval ships and transports, her finms help to feed our American 
forces in Australia, and her ships and her fighting men, like diose of 
Australia, Britain, and the Ne^erlands in the South Pacific area, ate 
under the command of General Douglas MacArthur — and yet she 
cares for the things at home. 

Fifty years ago New Zealand, because of its then advanced legisla- 
tion, became known as “the laboratory of socialism.” To-day the 
people of the Dominion insist that theirs is the only country in the 
world where an advanced socialistic economic and governmental 
system has been operating with high success. They say they are 
determined to preserve what they have created during the last half- 
century, and are confident in their belief that the world of the future 
must be organized very much like the New Zealand of to-day. 

But where its international political stattu is concerned. New 
Zealand wants no change and is probably the only land in the whole 
of the Far Pacific area that will not experience violent transitions 
after the United Nations win the war. 


SIXTEEN 

The Floating Fortresses 

nr* HE PAonc ISLANDS, Other than those in the Philippine group and 
those of the Netherlands Bast Indies, whidi must have separate 
treatment, offer a difScult problem of post-^war disposition. In the 
past most of die islands<west and soudi of Hawaii were of little im- 
portance, but since Japan has shovm die danger of sudi outposts in 
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dte liands of potential aggressors, and since the airplane now spans 
the Pacific as a matter of routine, the islands have anew value and 
importance. These islands, thousands of them, nngly or in groups, 
are either owned by the United States, Britain, France, or Japan or 
held under mandates by the latter three powers br by Australia or 
New Zealand. The status of these manda^ under international law 
would be difficult to define at present, since the mandates were sup- 
posed to be ^erased under the League of Nations, and the League, 
if not utterly defunct, is certainly now a non-functioning body 
except in the case of a few minor activities and bureaux. 

In the main the native populations of the islands are of the 
Polynesian strain, akin either to die Hawaiians or to the Maoris of 
New Zealand. To the south-west, Malays are numerous. Here and 
there are tribes soil addicted to head hunting and to cannibalism. 
No island or group of islands has ever known any urge to national- 
ism or to autonomy, and government and civilization have always 
been imposed firom outside. Roughly, the islands stretch about 
5,000 miles east and west, and lie around the bulge of the globe like 
a gigantic belt 3,000 miles wide — 1,500 miles on each side of the 
Equator. 

Commercially the islands have never been important. Most of 
them are of volcanic origin, though there are occasional deposits of 
iron ore, and France’s New Caledonia produces nickel and chrome 
in important quantities. Exports are small in quantity and consist 
mostly of copra, rum, phosphates, some sugar, tapioca, coffee, 
bananas, vanilla, pearls, mother-o&pearl, and dried fish. Com- 
mercially they are so unimportant that they are visited only by small 
inter-island ships, and many of the islands are without communica- 
tion with the outside world for weeks and even months at a stretch. 

Trading centres l:\^ve grown up at a few good harbours where 
transpacific shipping puts in for fresh water and supplies, and there 
are occ^ional cable stations of importance. The United States has 
long maintained a small naval station in Samoa, and the British 
have a small station at Suva in the Fyis. 

It remained for Jkpan to demonstrate the value of small Pacific 
islands. Going souffiward firom Yokohama about 500 miles, the first 
group of what Japan has termed her "’floating fortresses” is the Bonin 
ljflands« South of these are the group of 14 islands known as the 
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Ladroiies or Marianas, which flank American Guam on the north. 
Flanking Guam on the south are the 549 islands of the Carolines 
group, and east of them are the Marshalls — 60 more islands. 

The Marianas, Carolines, and Marshalls have all been held by 
Japan under mandate from the League of Nations. They belonged 
to Germany before the first World War. Collectively the area is 
only about 950 square miles, and the total population in 1935 was 
given as 98,500. Under her mandate from the League, Japan was 
pledged not to fortify these islands, but this pledge was flouted. 
League inquiries were snubbed, neutral investigators were denied 
access to the islands, and finally Japan refused to reply to inquiries 
from Geneva. 

From the northernmost of the Bonins to the middle of the 
Caroline group the north-south distance is more than 1,200 miles, 
and from the Carolines the chain of ''floating fortresses** stretches 
due eastward, just north of the Equator, for more than 2,600 miles 
to the easternmost of the Radak group in the Marshall Islands. 
South-west of the Carolines, and east of Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, is another cluster of Japanese-mandated islands, the Palaus or 
Pelews, thus extending Japan*s lines another 1,200 miles in the 
general direction of the East Indies. 

While the United States and Great Britain were Uvmg up to the 
treaty obligations reached at the Washington Conference in 1922, 
when the Nine Power Treaty was signed, and refraining from 
fortifying Guam, reinforcing Corregidor, or strengthening Hong- 
kong, Japan was busy breaking her pledge about her mandated 
islands. Wherever good harbours occurred she built small stations 
to fuel and provision her Navy and to care for her seaplanes. 
Wherever there were good level stretches of land she built fidds for 
her land planes. The islands under her mandate became indeed 
floating fortresses. 

It is because of her strength in those islands that it was never 
possible to send assistance to the defenders of Bataan Peninsula or 
Corregidor. It is because of her strength in those islands that Japan 
has bem able to extend her lines of communication safdy far south- 
ward of the Equator. On the islands themselves she based scouting 
and bombing planes. Submarines and fast cruisers patrolled in per- 
fea safety be^d and west of the islands, ready to sail out and 
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attadc as soon as the scouting planes might c^rt the approach of 
attadcets. Safe, deep passages between ^ idands are few and are 
heavily mined. To have sent a batde fleet and transports to cry to 
crash dirough diat chain of floating fortresses would have bem a 
suicidal gamble, with the odds heavily j^ainst the attadreis. 

Although the United States has disavowed any intention of tenir 
tonal e]q>ansion at the end of the war, these islands obviously must 
be taken away feom Japan, and it seems equally obvious dbat they 
should belong to the United States. If we hold the islands Japan now 
controls we shall always be assured of safe access to the Philippines 
for both ships and planes, and feom the Philippines to Chim the 
distance is only 4<So miles. Certainly if the Philippines choose out- 
right independence we must be in a position to protect diem feom 
any menace to their safety that may arise, and it vdll also be essential 
that we are never again cut off feom maritime or aerial contaa with 
our ally, China. 

The only satisfectory alternative to outright annexation of these 
islands by the United States would be to have them under control 
of some international organization strong enough to protect them 
feom attack or aggression. They will be important as ports to the 
aerial argosies of die near future, and, whether we own the islands 
outright or not, all landing and fueling fedlities for the air lines of 
the future should be accessible on equal terms to the commercial 
planes of all nations, just as chc Panama Canal was open to the 
world’s ships in the years of peace. 

Hawaii, the Marshalls, the Carolines, Guam, and the Philippines 
will lie along one of the world’s greatest commercial air lanes of the 
future. Whatever disposition is made of the islands westward of 
Hawaii, it will be essential that they are not in weak hsinds. 

Second in impor^ce to the Marshalls and the Carolines, with 
dieir air stations on the route to East Asia, will be the strings and 
groups of islands stretching south-westward to New Z^ealand and 
Australia. Some (d* them belong to the United States, some ;o 
Britain, some to France, and some are mandated to the two great 
British dominions with which we-shall hai% increasingly important 
cultural and economic relationships after the war. 

International control of this great aerial route would also be in 
die interests ot the unfettered growdi of communications. Before 
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dw attadc on Pead Harbour ridiculous conditions existed in diis 
area. The great Clipper planes were forced to maintain their souths 
west terminus at Auckland, in New Zealand. Australia wouM not 
let them land on the Australian continent because the American 
.Government would not grant Australian operators the tight to toe 
Hawaii as a landing point for an air line projected fi»m Sydney to 
Vancouver, British ^lumbia. 

Evoi under the urgency perilous conditions created by the 
growing certainty of war these restrictions were maintain^ by 
both sides until after December 7, 1941. The result was that Audc- 
land was a serious botdenedb, and scores of passei^ers who landed 
at Auckland from the Clippers were forced to wait there for weeks 
b^re they could get across the 1,200 miles of the Tasman Sea to 
Australia. 

Americans going to China on official missions — ^military men, 
diplomats, high naval officers, men with important war-production 
contracts — ^were imconsdonably delayed at Auckland. There were 
literally no passei^er ships running between New Zealand and 
Australia, and the smaller seaplanes which carried passengers and 
mail between Auckland and Sydney made at most three rotmd trips 
every fortnight. Less than two months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbour more than seventy Americans, Britons, Australians, 
Chinese, and Nedierlanders ftom the Bast Indies, men bound on 
war missions of extreme importance, were indefinitely delayed in 
Auckland because Clipper planes could not touch at Australian 
ports. 

The American refusal to permit Australian air liners to land at 
Hawaii was particularly absurd, for if the permission had been 
granted it would have been merely a paper proceeding. Australia 
was so short of airplanes that die proposed line could not possibly 
have b^un operations until after the end of the war. 

Hance will probably ofier the greatest resistance and the most 
numerous objections to pooling her Pacific islands under some form 
of intematioi^ administration ; and yet die French idands have been 
the most inefficiendy and corropdy administered o£ all these small 
holdings, except those ruled by Japan, just as French Indo-China 
was t^ white man’s most discreditable colonial outpost on the 
Asmic mainland. 
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France owned the New Hebrides group (jointly with Great 
Britain), New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, the Wallis and 
Futuna group, the Marquesas, the Tuamotu Archipelago, the 
Tubuai or Austral Islands, and the Society Islands, which include 
htmous Tahiti. Papeete, the Tahitian capital, was the governmental 
headquarters of most of these scattered French holdings. The semi- 
comic but disgraceful conflict for control at Papeete which followed 
the collapse of France will some day afford material for a sardonic 
sketch of how the white man sometimes misbehaves in far places. 

Except for the indisputable &ct of China’s just claim for the 
return of Formosa, this great island would automatically become 
the western terminus of the great chain of island stepping-stones 
leading westward across the Pacific firom Hawaii to the eastern 
coast of the Asiatic mainland. Already Formosa has magnificent 
airports, developed by the Japanese, and this island is only a little 
more than lOO ^es fiom die China coast. 

Formosa, renamed Taiwan by the Japanese, was ceded to Japan 
under the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, but actually the transfer 
was made only on paper on a Japanese warship. China had lost the 
war, but the Formosans would permit neither Peking’s repre- 
sentative nor the Japanese to land. The Japanese acquisition of For- 
mosa was really made by military conquest, for the Formosans 
declared a republic, and it required five months of fighting before 
Japan was able to establish authority. There have been firequent 
rebellions during the whole period of Japanese occupation. 

Formosa has an area of 13,807 square ^es, which is about equal 
to the combined areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rliode 
Island. When the Japanese came into control the Chinese popula- 
tion was estimated at 2,600,000 ; to-day it has grown to more than 
5,000,000. In 1895 die island’s main exports were rice, sugar, tea, 
camphor, and these items still made up 75 per cent, of Formosa’s 
exports in 1938, the latest year for whi^ official figures arc obtain- 
able. 

Formosa’s trade development shows dearly the Japanese method 
with annexed or conquered territories, and the figures are valuable 
because the same process has been under way in Manchuria for a 
decade and in the occupied portions of Chi^ since 1937. Before 
Japan grabbed the island 63 per cent, of all exports went to China, 
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but in 1938 die total was only 1*7 per cent, bi 1895 Cibina fimushed 
37*4 per cent of all Formosan imports ; by 1938 dbis had dwindled 
to 0'5 per cent In former yean the United States fiunished 5*3 per 
cent of all imports, and Great Britain 7*3 per cent. In 1938 imports 
firom die United States were 0*4 per cent, and Britain’s share was 
down to zero. By 1938 Japan furnished 89-4 per cent o£ all For- 
mosan imports, and Japan, Korea, and Manchuria tocdc 97*8 per 
cent of all exports. 

Hiis remarkable turnover of the economic life of the island was 
not accomplished only by induding Formosa in Japan’s tariff 
system. Camphor, salt, tobacco, and opium were made Japanese 
Government monopolies, tax discriminations were employed 
against all foreign exporters and importers, and Japanese steamship 
companies, which controlled all of the island’s trade, charged foreign 
firms double the fieight rates paid by Japanese concerns, hi an efibrt 
to sever aU ties between the Formosan people and China, Japan 
forbade immigration and emigration and relaxed diese rulings only 
for the seasonal importation of an average of 10,000 Chinese coolie 
labourers firom the mainland. 

Formosa o&rs an excellent example of the unwillingness of the 
Japanese to emigrate, even though they seek to justify their policy 
of territorial expansion on the plea of over-population. During the 
forty-seven years of Japanese control, while ^ native population 
of ^e islands has about doubled — ^from 2,600,000 to more than 
5,000,000 — ^the Japanese population of Formosa readied a peak of 
only 309,000 in 1938, or less than 5*5 per cent, of the whole. 

Indictments of Japan as a colonial power become monotonous 
because of the necessity for reiteration. In Formosa die usual policies 
were followed. Only the Japanese language was taught in the 
schools, and police regulations governed even native religious, 
marriage, and burial ceremonies. Spies and informers have swarmed 
in the island for decades, and die people were ^ resentful and 
rebdlious-minded that in 1938 it was necessary to mainain one 
Japanese policeman for every 580 Formosans. In Japan, in the same 
year, the percentage was one policeman to every 1,052 Japanese 
dvilians. 

Formosa will offer no problem invohrii^ future autonomy or 
independesioe, as will Korea, the ^lilippines, and the Nethahmds 
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East Indies, and since die popukdcm is overwhehning^y Chinese in 
blood and in language, Fonnosa should not be included in any inter- 
national anangemenc that nuy be made £ot most of the PaciiSc 
islands, but should become at once an int^tal part of China. Here, 
too, as in Korea and Manchuria, Japan’s economic hold must be 
entitely severed, and if the Japanese who reside there are not te- 
patria^ they will be subjected to peisecudon and assassination by 
the people whom they have abused and oppressed for nearly half a 
century. No local administration would be strong enough to pro- 
vide them with adequate protection. 

No matter what Idnd of peace is finally made, it will be necessary 
to assure that the peace is upheld by power— not by potential power 
but by actual power — and this actual power must be in hands that 
will not scruple to use it if an emei^ency or a threat arises. 

Ihe people of the United States may as well recondlfc themselves 
to the fiict that at the end of this war the very circumstances of their 
existence and the geographical location of dieir country will force 
upon them a rdle of power — ^probably the greatest power existing 
in the world, when hostilities cease — and it will be more im- 
portant to exercise this power in the Far Pacific than across the 
Atlantic. 

It is unthinkable that they will use this power in the outdated and 
discredited manner of the old imperialisms. Even if all the victor 
nations should be willing to abrogate enough of their individual 
sovereign rights to create a great international authority with para- 
mount power on die globe, it would still be the United States 
which would have to give. that international authority most of its 
weight and strength, and it would be Washington which would 
play a predominant rdle in all decisions readied. This will be neces- 
sary b^use powc^ brings teqionsibility, and if responsibility is 
shirked, power dwindles away and finally vanishes. 

Ihere was am^ potmtid power to enforce the Treaty of 
Versailles, or to amend it as Justice dictated, but the nations con- 
cerned would not widd that power, eidier indtvidoally or collec- 
tively. U diis country and the other United Nations which emer^ 
victors fiom this war shitk respomibility and &il to find a way to 
use their power to enfbtoe peace and bring the promised four fi;eo> 
doms to the pec^Ies of the wmld, dien present holocautt will 
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prove to lure been as senseless and as useless as was tbe struggle 
waged horn 1914 to 1918. 

Even before this war started, the most remote of die Pacific 
islands was only five days’ flight firom San Francisco. At the end of 
die war, airplime improvements will probably bring the most 
remote to within forty hours’ flying tange. At dhe end of the war 
those islands should be disarmed and placed under some into'- 
nadenal polidi^ and administradve authority, and those now 
fortified into floating fortresses should be made st^ping-stones for 
commerce across the greatest of the world’s oceans. 


SEVENTEEN 

Matsuoka in Reserve 

q]F apan, whue HGHIIN6 desperately for victory, is also planning 
far ahead to save what she can if she meets a decisive defeat. In the 
United States her agents are misleading pro-pacifist elements in a 
movement favouring a soft peace, and in Japan itself the Empire’s 
ablest diplomats and bargainers are being kept in eclipse in order that they 
may be later pushed into the foreground as representing “liberal thought” 
when the time comes for a defeated Japan to try for a peace settlement 
which will permit t^ Japanese to retain at least a pordon of what 
they have stolen. ^ 

The ablest of all the diplomats being held in reserve — and the one 
most dangerous to the United States because he lived long in this 
country and knows how we think and fed — ^is Yosuke Matsuoka, 
who was Japan’s Foreign Minister in Prince Konoye’s third Cabinet 
and rested in the summer of 1941 soon after Hitler attacked die' 
Soviets. 

Matsuoka, once pro-American, was the Forei^ Minister who 
reverse^ his atdtude so basically as to become one the leados of 
the “and-white man” clique in Japan, and who engineered hh 
country into joining the German-Italian Axis in S^tember 1940. 
In the ^ting of 1941 Matsuoka made a tour to Ber^ and R.ome, 
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coxiferred at length mth Hitler and MussoHni^ and stopped oflf in 
Moscow for a week on his way homeward. During visit he 
negotiated the neutrality pact between his country and the Soviet 
Union and was greeted as a conquering hero when he retimied to 
Tokyo. However, within a few weeks he retired in disgrace, for 
Hitler, after encouraging Matsuoka to make a deal with Stalin, 
*'lost face” for the Japanese Foreign Minister by his surprise attack 
on the Soviet Union. 

To the Occidental, Matsuoka’s having led Japan into joining the 
Axis would seem to bar him from taking a major part in the 
eventual peace parleys. But the Japanese, being Orientals, do not 
think or reason as we do. The Japanese vsrill doubtless advance 
Matsuoka as their ideal spokesman at the peace table, pretending 
that since Hider once “betrayed” him he has seen the error of 
his ways and has again become ardendy pro-American in his 
principles. 

During my fifteen years in the Far East, I ranked Matsuoka second 
amongst the five men whom I considered my closest Japanese 
fii^ds. I admired his ability and his agile mind more than I admired 
any Japanese. I watched his rapid dimb from comparative obscurity 
as one of several vice-presidents of the South Manchurian Railway, 
Tokyo’s great financial weapon of imperialist expansion. He led 
Japan’s delegadon out of the League of Nations when, after long 
hearings in ^neva, the League condemned the Empire’s aggressions 
in Manchuria. Then came for him one of those periods of retirement 
into obscurity which are seemingly an integral part of every political 
career in Japan. 

Matsuoka emerged as managing president of the South Man- 
churia Railway and became reconciled with the expansionist clique 
in the Japanese Army. After a brilliant career as head of the great 
railvray system, Matsuoka again experienced a period of retirement, 
only to appear as Foreign Minister and a strong candidate for the 
premiership. Now again he is in retirement, but his re-emergence is 
certain and must be regarded with caution by the United States. He 
is now bitterly anti-American and anti-British, and his exceptional 
abilities make him exceptionally dangerous. 

Yosuke Matsuoka’s convictions sh^ and change, but he himself 
is unalterably two things— he is always pro-Japanese and pro- 
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Matsuoka. He lias alternately reviled die militarists and then done 
their biddu^ slavishly and led the chorus of banzais over their 
achievements. He has been the chosen head of conservadve capital- 
ism in his busineia and public life, while at the same time nursing 
personal convicdons and patterning his personal affidrs along lines 
which in Japan would be termed radical. He has been equally 
enthusiastic as a reasonit^ aposde of peace and as a fintfaing advocate 
of war. 

Japan has coveted eastern Siberia for more than two decades, and 
this passion for possession is based upon strategic, economic, and 
political considetadons of the greatest weight. To the Japanese the 
continuance of Vladivostok under other than Japan’s ownership 
consdmtes “a pistol pointed at the heart of the Empire,” as countless 
generals, admirals, and Cabinet members are never dred of telling 
the Japanese people. Japan covets Siberia’s oil resources, fisheries, 
forests, fimn lands, and the wide rai^e of exisdi^ mineral reserves. 
In addidon Japan fears the influence of the proximity of the Soviets 
upon 60,000,000 discontmted Koreans and Manchurians now held 
in unwilling subjugadon. 

Japan has already made two attempts to get eastern Siberia. The 
first, known to all the world, occurred from 1918 to 1922, when her 
armies occupied vast areas and finally withdrew under pressure &om 
Washington and after a series of disastrous conflicts with Russian 
guerrillas. The other attempt was made in secret in the early part of 
November 1938, by Matsuoka, then president of the South Man- 
churia Railway. 

Matsuoka chose me as intermediary in his secret move in the 
autumn of 1938, and at his insdgadon I forwarded to the White 
House a series of astounding proposals for the acquisidon of eastern 
Siberia and fi>r what he termed “a community of interest between 
Japan and die United States.” Hb proposal sought to* drag the 
United States into -a perilous imperialistic ei^ansion upon the 
Asiatic mainland and to induce President Roosevelt to commit 
the American Government to the greatest territorial purchase in 
the history of the world. 

Later he became a professed jingo, became and-American and 
even “and-white man,” but in 1938 Matsuoka deplored and de- 
nounced the policies of the Japanese militarists and said he was even 

10 
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ready to wididnw Japan’s atmies fix>m most of C 3 iina if tmly 
President Roosevdt. would accept his audacious proposals. 

Yosuke Matsuoka will no doubt reappear in Japanese political 
life; all Japanese politicians do so. He may again become Foreign 
Minister and may even become Premfer, and Japan will certainly 
try to get him a seat at the peace table, if diere is a n^dated peace. 
He wanted to be Prime Minister in 1938 and said he would achieve 
that office if our President accepted his plans for acquiring eastern 
Siberia. Indeed, the cold recq>tion given to his scheme at the White 
House and the consequent frustration of his ambition may have con- 
tributed largdy to hh shift firom a pro-American attitude to that of 
oire of the bitterest enemies diis country has in Japan. 

Matsuoka chose me as intermediary to handle his secret proposals 
to President Roosevelt because we had then been good fiiends for a 
decade. I had known him when he was vice-president of die Sooth 
Manchuria Railway, had conferred with him often during his 
period of temporary eclipse after he led the Japanese delegadon out 
of the League of Nadons, and saw him often when he later 
became president of the railway. During this latter period he con- 
fessed to me over brandy and black coSk one night that J had 
saved his life without knowing that I was doing $0 . 1 was blankly 
incredulous. 

“ Don’t you remember one night in February 1932, when we 
were fighting die Chinese in Shanghai?” he asked. “I telephoned 
and asked if we might dine tt^ether, so that I could outline to you 
my plans for ending that Shan ghai batde, and wanted you to discuss 
my plan with the American adodral and consul-general. Remember 
now?” 

I remembered very well. Over the telephone I had agreed to the 
dinner proposal and asked Matsuoka where I should join himr-m 
the lobby of the Cathay Hotel or in his private sitting-room ? To my 
surprise he replied : “I think I had better come to you, to your apart- 
ment. Will you filed a hungry man?” 

There were reasons for my misgivings about the suaxss of that 
party. My Chinese cook was so anti-Japanese in his fedings diat he 
had taken a small nail and driven a h)le in each can of an e^hty- 
dollar purdiase of Japanese tinned seafood I had bot^ not long 
before, just so the contents would spoiL But Matsuc^ came, the 
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dinner was good, and his peace proposals were interesting but im^ 
practical and led to nodting. 

“Well, the n^t of that dinner I was to have been assassinated by 
Japanese ruffians because of my peace effi»ts,’’ he confided to me 
years later. “I had to get out of my hotel sectedy by using an ele- 
vator reserved for servants. You may remember that while I was 
actually in hiding in your apartment I received a telqthone calL 
That was to let me know that the plotters had all been arrested. By 
feeding me that night, you helped to save my life.” 

This man Yosuke Matsuola is an unstable dreamer of great 
dreams, but his loyaldes (except to Matsuoka) are not constant. He 
can be a stem reahst up to a point, and then his emotions and pre- 
judices blind him to realides. Short and thickset, with a round, 
boyish fitce in spite of his sixty-two years, Matsuoka wears a 
moustache which is brisdingly military but which is counteracted 
by his ready and genial smile. He is a good listener, but he likes to 
talk a lot, and he lets the sound of his own voice and the ready roll 
of his well-chosen words carry him away. He confesses dut because 
much of his boyhood was spent in the United States he likes to 
think in English, but that after “a few drinks” he reverts to type and 
can think only in Japanese. 

Japan’s future Foreign Minister landed in Portland, Oregon, in 
1893, die age of diirteen, and was almost penniless. He worked 
his way through school in Pordand and dien went to high school 
in Oaldand, California. Later he went through the law school of 
the University of Or^on and when he was twenty years of ige 
received his LL.B. Ambitious, thrifty, hard-woddng, he found no 
job too humble to help him on his way. He waited at table, was a 
bus boy, laboured as a field hand in Japanese-owq^ market 
gardens, and for a time was even a house servant. 

Some people who do not know him well believe his antir 
Ameticanism is based upon some slights he experimeed during these 
early years— sights based upon rat^ prejudices. This is incorrect. 
Hb anti-Ameriemism dates fit>m the period when President 
Roosevelt rejected the secret proposals for American-Japanese 
partnetdiip which he asked me to transmit Before his plans were 
rgected by the White House, Matsuoka often said to me : 

“ Or^on is die most beautiful ^aoe in die wodd. If, when I am 
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old and tired, our Emperor thinks I deserve well of my country, 
nothing could make me happier than to be given an honourable 
retirement by being appointed our consulrgeneial at PordandL’’ 

Matsuoka is a pecul^ type of man to have long held the position 
of president of the South h^chuiia Railway, which for years was 
the active agent of Japan’s preparatory imperialism in Manchuria. 
Although he had every opportunity to become one of Japan’s 
notable multi-millionaires, he has never chosen to amass great wealth. 

‘I’d be an outlaw if people on the inside knew my convictions,” 
he told me one evening at Dairen. “Here I am, holding one of the 
greatest positions in the gift of an imperialistic and capitalistic state. 
And yet I have no faith in either the more violent forms of im- 
perialism or in capitalism. I’m no millionaire, but I’m a fairly rich 
man, and yet my sons know they will inherit nothing when I die. 
They have each had the best education I could aflford for them, but 
even that hurt my social conscience, for why should my sons, just 
because they are my sons, have a better education than the sons of a 
peasant or a labourer? Upon graduation each boy was given 1,500 
yen and told that he must make his own way. When I die, if my wife 
survives me, she will have a modest income from a trust fund, but 
the rest of my fortune will be willed to the nation.” 

Toward China, Matsuoka’s attitude, until he became Foreign 
Minister with the backing of the jingo militarists, was always 
kind and benevolent, but tinged with patronage and a sense of 
superiority. And that is pred^y the attitude which the Chinese 
jusdy resent and which h^ for four decades made impossible any 
real friendship between the two countries. 

Late in August of 1936, less than a year before the terrible and 
protracted Sino-Japanese hostilities began, I arrived at Dairen one 
day at noon by ship from Shanghai. At my hotel I found awaiting 
me a stiU-^treastired note from Matsuoka : 

Dear Abend : 

There’s no decent foreign food to be had in this citv, and all the 
Japanese cooks are terrible. But in mv house at the beach I have 
what is probably the best Chinese cook in all Manchuria. Shall we 
have Chmese chow at 7, with a dozen or so of my fiends who wish 
to meet you? If possibk, come about 5, and we can have a quiet 
talk before the mob arrives— Yrs.—Y.r Matsuoka. 
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Soon after five I was there. His house» halfway up the hill, ovei>- 
looked the graceful curve of Hoshigaura Beach. Southward were 
precipitous and tawny-coloured islands rearing from the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Chihli. It was like a bit of the western Italian 
coast, just south of Genoa, in colouring and in beauty. 

With whisky sodas at our elbows and our feet on the veranda 
railing, Matsuoka and I sat and talked and drank, and sometimes 
just smoked in' easy silence, while the sunset flared and paled and 
died, and the first stars came out. 

"*Our damned war dogs are straining again to get at China’s 
throat,” said Matsuoka, after an unusually long silence. “Those poor 
Chinese — ^they need our friendship, not our hate nor our force. 
And they will never love us while we hold bayonets at their throats. 

“The Yellow Biver is on rampage again,” he continued, with a 
southward sweep of one hand, “and again justifying its name of 
China’s Sorrow. A couple of hours away over that opal-dnted sea 
is Shantung province, with more than 35,000,000 oppressed and 
poverty-stricken people — ^half the population of Japan, that would 
be. But what is being done for them? They are trying to stem that 
terrible flood with bundles of dry branches and wheelbarrow loads 
of rock and day. That is all only a symbol. It is Japan’s destiny to 
help those hapless people. Instead of bundles of faggots and whed- 
barrows, we must go in there with modem American dredging 
machinery, curb that devilish river, and make the fidds and crops 
and lives of those thirty-odd million peasants safe.” 

Japan “went in” to Shantung, and with a vengeance. Japanese 
airplanes bombed Shantung cities. Japanese soldiers killed those 
Shmtung peasants by the tens of thousands, looted their villages, 
and raped their women. Farther to the west, in another province, 
Japanese soldiers cut the dikes of that same river over which 
Matsuoka sentimentalized, and less than two years later they flooded 
vast farming areas so dioroughly that part of the stream has changed 
its course, and an area larger than some of our Atlantic seaboard 
states has been ruined by sandy silt for several generations. 

Some powerful influence— possibly ambition — changed the bene- 
volent Matsuoka into a fire-breathing mouthpiece for the Japanese 
military clique, and he now joins them in dedaiing that China must 
be “subjugated” and that the Chinese Government must be 
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“destroyed.” Can Iw have fo^otten his own belief of six years 
igot “They need onr £iendship . . . they will never love us while 
we hold bayonets at their throats.” 

This strai^ and unstable man, wdio choished a fiuitastic plan 
concerning Japanese-American relations, but who would have 
changed the history of the last two years had his plan been possible 
of ac^evement, had an admirable background for his tasks when he 
became Foreign Minister of Japan. 

After spending nine of his most formative years in Oregon and 
California, he returned to Japan at the age of twenty-two, studied 
the Japanese and Chinese classics and international law for two 
years, and then enter^ t^on what was to be an eighteen-year 
career in diplomacy. He was in the consulate-general at Shanghai, 
was private secretary to Count Shimpei Goto when that nobleman 
held the Foreign Office portfolio, and was also secretary to Premier 
Takashi Hara. In 1919 he was one of Japan’s impbrtant delegates at 
the Paris Peace Conference. 

The next year, 1920, Matsuoka quit the diplomatic service, but 
soon became one of the directors of the South Manchtuia Railway, 
then its vice-president, and finally president of that gigantic concern. 
In 1931, when he went to Geneva to plead Japan’s case when the 
Lytton Commission’s report on Mancffiuria was being considered, 
he starded but did not convince the ddegates by his fiery impromptu 
speeches. When more than two-score nations voted against Japan, 
he announced die Empire’s formal withdrawal from the league 
and then went home by way of the United States, making blustering 
and angry speeches en route. 

When ^tsuoka made his astonishii^ proposal to President 
Roosevelt in the early winta of 1938, he was still president of the 
South Manchuria Railway, but confided to me then that he intended 
to res^ early in 1939, and he did so. If his proposal to the United 
States was 6ven cordially received, he said, he would probably be 
the next Premier of Japan. It was evident, even then, that Prince 
Konoye’s Cabinet would soon resign, and Matsuoka told me that if 
he himsdif was not the next Premier probably Baron Hiranuma 
would assume the ofike. Matsuoka was then so high in die councils 
of inner government dut his proposals about Siberia must have 
had the approval of even the Emperor himsdf. 
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True fx> his prophecy, dhe Govenunent resigned early in 1939, 
and Hiranuma formed a short-lived Cabinet whudi in the 
autumn of that same year because of the Hida>>Stalin paa made 
just before the war began in Europe. Hiranuma had bear a staunch 
advocate of an alliance with Germany, and when Hitler chummed 
up with Stalin, then considered Japan’s worst &e, Hiranoma retired 
in a confusion of “lost &ce*’ eqt^ed only subsequendy by Mat- 
suoka’s own shelving. But there is no permanent redrement for men 
of this stripe in Japan. Baron Hiranuma was badt in ofEce in Prince 
Konoye’s Cabinet which resigned in July of 1941 and is again an 
influential member of the Tojo regime, l^tsuoka is almost certain 
to return to high office in similar &shion. 

Matsuoka was suggested as Hiranuma’s successor as Premier in 
the autumn of 1939, but did not want the job then. When General 
Abe organized his short-lived Cabinet there was much talk of 
appointing Matsuoka as Japan’s ambassador to Washington, but he 
did not want that post either. He dislikes failure and could see no 
successes possible for any ambassador from Tokyo in view of the 
&ct that his “community of interest’’ proposals had fidlen flat. 

It was late in October of 1938 that I began to plan a trip from 
Shanghai through Manchukuo and North China to survey the 
situation for the New York Times. As always, before going to 
Dairen or Mukden, I called upon Matsuoka’s personal representative 
in Shanghai to And out when his chief, then president of the great 
railway, would be in Manchukuo. Contact with Matsuoka was 
always of prime news importance. I learned that he was then in 
Japan, but would fly back to Dairen about November 6. 

On November 7 1 sailed from Shanghai for Dairen, and I reached 
that seaport city about noon on the ninth. On the afternoon of that 
day I spent about an hour with Matsuoka in his office, and we talked 
of everything from Chamberlain’s Mimidi agreement to the then 
recent capture of Canton by the Japanese Army. On the morning of 
the tenth we both left Dairen by train, northbound for Mukden, and 
I made part of die journey in Matsudka’s private compartment. 

Ife talkftd with his customary frankness of all aspects of the Far 
situation, and yet I wu conscious of some reserve or pre- 
occupation. Cordiality was not lacking, and yet I frit that I was 
being barred from some idea that occu^ed half of his mind. 
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We alighted from the train at Mukden at about midday. A sub- 
^ro wind, gritty with dust from the Gobi Desert so thick that it 
gave the sunlight the colour of dirty tan, was sweeping the station 
platform. Afrer a few words in Japanese with a group of dignitaries 
who awaited his arrival, Matsuoli^ asked me to dine with him that 
night at the Yamato Hotel. 

The dinner was a^ success, yet I knew' that something vital was 
being withheld. The other guests were three vice-presidents of the 
Soudb Manchuria Railway and four other Japanese whose names 
and rank I cannot recall, l^tsuoka did not lead the talk, but often 
drummed abstractedly with his fingers, rolled pellets of bread, and 
then suddenly barged into the conversation with questions which 
showed his previous inattention. 

We broke up a litde before midnight, and Matsuoka said good- 
bye. He was leaving for Korea by the noon train, he said, and we 
would probably not meet again until my next trip to Manchukuo. 
He laughed off my suggestion that he come to Shanghai and investi- 
gate the many grievances against Japanese military conduct and 
restrictions which Americans and Europeans were then nursing. I 
said good-bye with reluctance and with a Hvely sense that, for 
some reason, I had failed to establish that degree of intimate 
contact necessary to learning what was in the back of Matsuoka*s 
mind. 

Up in my room I made ready for bed, and then gingerly opened 
the double windows a narrow crack. The wind had died away; 
there was no gritty dust in the air, and all the stars seemed to be 
working overtime brilliancy, while the temperature was dropping 
like a sounding lead in a calm sea. Assured that the dust storm had 
subsided, I flung the windows wide and made a shivering dive for 
bed — ^and the telephpne jangled. 

“Hdlo !” I bellowed, none too courteously, for I was shaking 
with cold and felt sure that the ring, at that time of night, would 
bring only the operator’s apologetic and all too frequent "^Mushi- 
mushi? Wrong number.” But no, it was Matsuoka’s warm and 
friendly voice. 

“I’d like to see you again,” he said. “Something important Will 
you come to my sitting-room here in the hotel at 9 to-morrow 
morning and keep your time dear until at least 10.30 o’dock?” 
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Sleep was slow in coming that nighty for my mind was busy widi. 
conjectures. Was Matsuoka going to tell me of a gigantic plan for 
railway extension from Manchukuo into the occupied x^ons of 
North China? Was the Japanese Army forcing him out of office, 
perhaps, because he woidd not always do their bidding? At dinner 
he had laughingly said that the Army apparendy knew more about 
railroading than he knew; that they had forced him to build half a 
score of new strategic northern lines pointing to the Siberian border, 
and that to his amazement each line had made money from the day 
it was opened. Was the long-deferred outbreak of large-scale hos- 
dlides along the Manchukuo-Siberian border about to take place? 
But all these conjectures were wide of the mark, both in scope and 
in subject, firom the plan which Matsuoka wanted me to transmit to 
the White House. 

Next morning he began by saying that he had read or heard that 
the inidal proposals for what resulted in the Washington Conference 
in 1921-22 had origmated in Downing Street with the British and 
that the late Adolph Ochs, then publisher of the New York Times, 
transmitted the suggesdons from the British Foreign Office to 
President Harding and Secretary of State Hughes. 

am now asking you to ask your present publisher, Mr. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, to forward my suggesdons direct to President 
Roosevelt,” Matsuoka continued. “Except for the President, 
Secretary Hull, and Mr. Sulzberger, no one in America must know 
of this proposal or that it comes from me. If the plan seemed to 
originate in Japanese circles it would have less chance of success. I 
have specific and important reasons for not using our embassy in 
Washington to transmit this idea. If you will write to Mr. Sula^ 
berger, I could send the letter to Yokohama by a personal courier 
for xnailing aboard an American or Bridsh steamer, but I prefer to 
have you get it out through Hongkong, where there is no chance of 
interference or of censorship.” 

At that dme, about ten months before the beginning of the second 
World War, Hongkong had no censorship, but in Japan and in 
Manchukuo all mails were rigidly c^ored, as were all mails posted 
in Shanghai or elsewhere in China where the Japanese Army was in 
control. Matsuoka said that if "'certain elements” in the Japanese 
Army learned of his proposals, which would set aside many military 
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plans in China and for southward es^ansion, both his life and my 
own would probably be forfeit. 

Tlie final arrangement agreed upon was that after Matsuoka had 
approved of my detailed notes of our conversation^ which he did in 
writing later diat day, November ii, I was to keep those notes on 
my person night and day until I got back to Shmghai and then 
recast the notes into letter form for President Roosevelt and 
Secretary HulL This I did on November 28, making three copies, 
one of which I sdll retain. The other two were handed to F. Tillman 
Durdin, then the Chungking correspondent of the New York 
Times, who had been covering Shanghai news for me while I was 
on my trip north. 

Durdin, who to this day has no idea what the letters contained, 
was instructed to have them locked in the safe by the purser of the 
American ship by which he travelled, to take them out of the safe 
only after the ship had docked at Hongkong, and then to put one 
copy aboard a Clipper plane about to depart for Manila and San 
Francisco and to mail the second copy aboard a Canadian Pacific 
^‘Empress” liner about to sail for Vancouver, B.C. 

Both letters were addressed to Mr. Sulzberger, with the request 
that he acknowledge the receipt of each one by cable and that he 
indicate in his first cable whether he would be willing to send or 
take Matsuoka’s astounding proposal to President Roosevelt. These 
elaborate and rather stagy precautions were taken at the earnest 
insistence of Mr. Matsuoka, who was heartily afraid of detection by 
Japanese censors or spies and who was also apprehensive lest any of 
the secret agents of one of the European Powers, who then swarmed 
all over the Far East, should learn of his bold ^oject. Most of the 
text of the letter, as finally sent, consisted of direct approved quotes 
from Mr. Matsuoka. 

Had I been a fingernail biter, Td have gnawed down to the quick 
before all these details were arranged, for as yet Matsuoka had given 
no inkling of what he had to propose. Finally, lighting a much-too- 
strong dgar, closing all the doors to his sittmg-room, a^ imtnicdxsijg 
the tdephone exchange that he was not to be disturbed, he began a 
suedna and businesslike explanation. 

**You see, Abend, I am afiraid we are drifting toward another 
World War, and what I am suggesting is at once a measure of 
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appeasemfint toward certain parties^ as well as a measure insuring 
Japan against having to fight against either Soviet Russia or the 
United States. I want to remove the menace to Japan of Soviet 
planes firom Vladivostok and of Soviet armies firom the Manchukuo 
and Korean frontiers, and at the same time achieve a real community 
of interest with the United States. So I propose a mutually profitable 
business deal— a gigantic land purchase. 

**1 am referring to eastern Siberia; not alone to the Maritime 
Provinces, but to all of eastern Siberia east of Lake Baikal. Japan can 
no longer live under the constant threat of the vast Russian armies 
maintained there, the 80 submarines at Vladivostok, the 700 air- 
planes along our nordiem borders in Manchukuo, with another 
5KX) Soviet planes on call only twenty-four hours away. 

**If this situation is not amended within a short time, our Army 
will strike. Nothing will check our chauvinists except the personal 
interference of our Emperor, and that would be diflScult. The clash 
cannot be averted longer than three years, and I fear it may come 
much earlier and vdth Hghtning suddenness. A war of this kind will 
mean a World War, and imder present tendencies America would 
eventually become Japan's foe. I would avoid that if it were humanly 
possible. For us to fight the United States would be national hara- 
kiri." 

Six months after Matsuoka made this prophecy, actual large-scale 
warfiure broke out between Japan and Russia in the Nomonhan 
area on the borders of Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. Japan 
officially admitted 18,000 Japanese soldiers killed and wounded, and 
each side claimed to have shot down several hundred of the enemy's 
airplanes. Only Japan's suggestions for an armistice, made in the fall 
of 1939 when Russia began her invasion of Poland, brought 
the fighting to an end. It had been going on from June to mid- 
September. 

At this point in his proposals Matsuoka made a long digression, 
dealing with the lack of discipline and the "spirit of de&uice" in the 
Japanese Army. Admiration of German military methods had 
brought Japan to a sad pass, he declared, and he feared the develop- 
ment withffi the Empire "of somediing as evil as Hiderism" unl^ 
Japan could form a partnership with the United States. 

"What I propose is that the United States and Japan make an offer 
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for the joint purchase of of Siberia east of Lake Baikal Thirty 
bilHon yen might swing die deal, but if necessary fifty billion could 
be invested, with a down payment of tea billion yen and the test 
spread over the nm diirty years. Each nadon could joindy guaran- 
tee the other, if Stalin should make such a demand.” 

Matsuoka i^reed with me when I interrupted and said there 
would be difficulties, especially in Congress. He argued that the 
United States had often before purchased territories, and not always 
with Congressional consent. He cited the Louisiana Purchase, 
Florida, Alaska, the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands. And he 
emphasized that he was not proposing any kind of an “entangling 
alliance,” which our tradidons forbid, but merd.y a business 
partnership. 

“The area I have in mind is a litde more than 1,000,000 square 
miles in extent,” he said, lighting his second dgar and spreading a 
huge map on the floor between us. “This northern half” he leaned 
forward and pointed with a pencil, “is mosdy quaking tundra, with 
some important forests. The other half, larger than Manchuria, is 
^ncultural land as magnificent as much of Canada. It has forests, 
fresh- and salt-water fisheries, coal, iron, gold, and here in Kam- 
chatka there is probably oil. 

“This enormous area has a civilian populadon of less than 
2,000,000, and of this total more dian 800,000 are exiled Cossacks 
and Ukrainians. They would welcome a change of masters. They 
hate Moscow and have a secret organizadon working for autonomy. 
They maintain headquarters in Harbin, which we wink at, for we 
know all about their moves and aspiradons. The habiuble and till- 
able area of eastern Siberia, larger than Manchuria, could easily 
suj^ort an equally large populadon, and Manchukuo now has • 
nearly 35,000,000 people.” 

Matsuoka then went into considerable detail about securing safety 
for Japan. “I have it in mind, ” be said, "that if this purchase can be 
made, Washington, Tokyo, and Moscow can reach an agreement 
for the complete demilitarizadon of the new border. This whole 
line, fi»m Lake Baikal northward and southward, should be as fiee 
of forts and of soldiers as is the American-Canadian boundary.” 

CoQsoltin^the text QCm>{ kttet^mttsa&i 

to ready I fund the fbllo\(dng amplificadon of Aiatsuoka^s 
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handling this hng^ area if the purchase deal could have been con* 
dudcd. Quoting Matsuoka, I wrote : 

America and Japan could joindy furnish a small force of gend- 
armes for polidi^ the.purch^ed area, or Japan alone could fmiush 
such a force, wim American observers and advisers. Such details 
could easily be adjusted, once the basic principle of partnership is 
accepted. 

An of Siberia suders from the lack of year-round ice-firee seaports. 
We could build north-south railways and highways, draining the 
production southward through Manchurian and Korean harbours, 
and could, moreover, joindy guarantee Russia through traffic rights 
for the import and export of goods for all the region east of the Ural 
Motmtains. 

Matsuoka’s exposition of the situation, designed for the White 
House, continued : 

I look at it this way : Japan must remove the Russian menace 
from eastern Siberia. To clo it by warfare would cost thirty or forty 
billion yen, besides the enormous cost in lives and properties on 
both sides — ^and the practical certainty of a European involvement, 
a World War, and American embroilment against Jspan as well. 

It seems to me to be wise statesmanship and economics to buy 
this area, with America as parmer, and so save the destruction of 
hves and properties and the squandering of wealth. A partnership of 
this kind would also put an end to the American-Japanese naval 
building competition. And it would bring great wealth to both pur- 
chasers within the next quarter century. Problems of exploitation, 
investment, immigration, and administration could be easily solved 
in fairness to both sides. 

This is the end of the portion of the letter consisting of direa 
quotation from Mr. Matsuoka. But, writing to Mr. Stdzberger, I 
continued the letter as follows : 

When Matsuoka asked for my opinion, I told him I thot^ht it 
was a wild scheme, and with brutal nankness I said I thought it had 
not a chance of success. He asked why I adopted such a pessimistic 
view, and I told him : 

First, in view of Japan’s flouting of treaties in Manchuria and in 
rhina, and in*view of the present continuous ene c oachment upon 
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foragn rights, I believe the American public would not consider 
Japan as an honest or a reliable partner. He then intimated that if 
such a deal can be put through, Japan will be prepared to observe 
the Open Door krupulously in China. 

More than that, Matsuoka said that if he became Foreign Minister 
or Premier he would arrange to have the Japanese Army withdraw 
from South China and from the Yangtze Valley as well. I then men- 
tioned Shantung province, and he said Japan would evacuate that 
area, too, but only reluctandy, as the price of securing American 
adhesion to the land-purchase plan in eastern Siberia. 

But when the question of North China was broached, he was 
stubborn. Japan would not and could not, he said, ever move out of 
the provinces of Hopeh, Shansi, Charhar, and Suiyuan. In other 
words they want to keep the Peiping-Tientsin area, the coal mines 
of Shansi, the railway which runs through what was Inner Mongolia 
and which now traverses Charhar and Suiyuan, as well as the coal 
and iron deposits of that region. Most of all, Japan wants to retain a 
military foothold^along the southern flank of Soviet-dominated 
Outer Mongolia. 

Reverting again to my letter to Mr. Sulzberger : 

Second, I told Matsuoka that such a purchase deal would crack 
the Tokyo-Berlin-Rome anti-Comintem Axis. He seemed not to 
understand, whereupon I told him that Hitler, in particular, would 
be aghast at having Russia come into a lump sum of ten bilhon yen 
and would be even more aghast at the demflitarization of the 
Soviet’s eastern borders, thus permitting Stalin to transfer his huge 
Siberian army and large air force to the Soviet European frontiers. 

This was at a period when Hitler was denouncing the Soviet and 
Communism ^as the .enemies of mankind, and about nine months 
before Berlin and Moscow made the agreement, in August of 1939, 
which gave Hitler a free hand to fight England and France. 

This aspect of the proposition seemed momentarily almost to stun 
Matsuoka. He admitted fbnkly that he had not considered dut angle 
of the deal. He had, however, thought it over in detail in relation to 
England and France and believed that bodht would acquiesce vrith 
go^ grace, on die theory that Japan’s resdess expanskmism would 
^ busied for many decades in eastern Siberia and that as a result 
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the “podli to the soudwwest” would fint be eased and then soon 
ended. 

After diinking deeply and in immobile silence for a few minates, 
Matsudka brightened. “We can and will appease Hider,” he said. 
“I know a way. Set your mind at rest on that point.” Butlhe o&ted 
no explanation, and in view of the long list of perfidies to whidb. he 
committed Japan after becoming Minister of Foreign AfSurs, I 
wonder what he may have Jiad in mind. 

Amongst other penuasive arguments which Matsuoka used to me 
that day in November 1938, when he placed his ambitious proposab 
b^re me, was that Russia would probably take part payment finm 
the United States in goods, foods, and machinery. Japan’s fitctories 
were then all busy making virar materials, he said, wherefore 
American business would profit immensely ftom the barter; and 
unemployment, then serious in the United States, would take a 
shaip drop. 

It was, of course, never possible for the American Government 
to consider any kind of proposal which would betray China to the 
extent of leaving Japan in possession of four provinces in North 
China. But had su^ an agreement been within ^ range of practical 
politics, the history of the world would have been profotmdly 
changed. 

Had Stalin been able to secure ten billion yen in a lump stun and 
to transfer his Siberian forces to the Russian European fix>nt, he 
would probably never have made that pact with Hitler in 1939 
which left Germany ftee to fight only on the west after Poland was 
vanquished. And to-day there would probably not be a victorious 
Japanese army of occupation in the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, 
Burma, the Netherlands East Indies, British Malaya, and Singapore. 

Matsuoka’s proposals were taken secretly to President Roosevelt 
early in 1939 by Mr. Sukberger. They created a sensation in iimer 
circles of the administration and State Department. There is no 
question but that up to that time, and for the precedii^ decade, 
Matsuoka had been intensely pro-American. His declaration in the 
spring of 1941 diat he had for “many years” nourished the hope of 
an a^ance with Germany was pal^bly false and insincere. When 
he confid^ in me in November of 1938 he thoi^ht the then tend- 
ency in Japan toward an alignment with Germany and Italy vras a 
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profeund mistake, and he termed the Japanese militarists who 
£tvoured such an alignment ^'damned sword-ratding chauvinists/* 
He hoped that a partnership with the United States would serve as 
an efficient curb on those militarists for whom he later became an 
all too willii^ tool and mouthpiece. 

Why his proposals were not even taken seriously in Washington 
I do not know. Probably the President and Secretary Hull felt that 
' there was no use in relying on the word or promises of any Japanese 
leader. And in the light of subsequent events and of many evidences 
of Japan*s futhlessness, this vras doubdess a wise decision. 

My letter containing the Matsuoka proposals relative to eastern 
Siberia was duly handed to President Roosevelt, who kept it four 
days and then returned it to Mr. Sulzberger without comment. 
Evidendy the President chose to reply through official channels, for 
the letter Mr. Sulzberger sent to me by a roundabout circuit through 
Hongkong was entirely non-committal, but I have reason to believe 
that Matsuoka later heard from the White House through Joseph 
Clark Grew, then the American ambassador to Japan. 

Matsuoka, now living in retirement at a small country estate 
north-west of Tokyo, must be watching the war with alternations 
of flaming exultation and bitter misgivings. The batdes of Manila, 
Singapore, and Java must have brought him delight, but the Coral 
Sea and Midway clashes must have aroused doubts and anxieties in 
his mind. And while he waits and watches, he is certainly planning 
a return to public life and already devising schemes by wliich he will 
attempt to rob the United Nations of the security from futture 
aggressions which is one of their main war aims. 


EIGHTBBN 


-Ajic 


Konoye the Gambler 


ffOTHEK OF japan’s statesman-polMcuiu being keptintesenre to 
help n^odate a compromise peace is Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
diree times Prime Mkiister and one of the most unstable and un- 
reliable of all the Japanese leaders. His past has been so checkered by 
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various and varyii^ afBiiarions and bis lediement to private life a 
few months before die attack on Pearl Harbour was so wdl timed 
that the Japanese will push him forward as a “patriotic liberal” when 
they have beoi defeated and begin trying to squirm out of the 
necessity of meeting the dictated terms which die United Nadons 
will present fin: their acceptance. 

America and Europe have never assessed Prince Konoye’s power 
and posidon correcdy. He has been a mysterious figure and has 
serv^ the Army well. His lines^ is almost equal to that of the 
imperial fitmily, and, while his w^th is not great, he was for years 
regarded as “the coming man” of Japanese polidcal life. 

AU pardes and fiicdons courted Konoye, seeking his co-operadon 
or open allegiance, and the impression spread abroad that he was an 
and-militarisdc liberal. Actually, however, as early as 1935 he made 
a secret agreement widi the military fiicdon and fi:om then on was 
regarded by the war clique as their “ace in the hole,” as a poweifiil 
Japanese general told me in Mukden one day in 1936. 

When Prince Konoye became Premier for the first tune in the 
early summer of 1937, the New York Times cabled to me in 
Shanghai to send by mail a 1,500-word ardcle on how the elevadon 
of this nobleman to the post of Prime Minister was likely to in- 
fluence Japan’s reladons with China. I sent along an ardcle stating 
flady that ail ideas that Konoye was a peace-loving liberal were 
erroneous, that his elevadon to the head of the Govenunent meant 
that the expansionists of the military clique were ready to attack 
China, and that hosdlides would certainly be precipitated before 
autumn. 

This ardde, direcdy at variance with most of the articles and 
editorials which greeted Konoye’s assumpdon of power, was pub- 
lished in the New York Times late in June of 1937. That pardcular 
issue of the Times made good reading when I came across it in the 
Tientsin Club late in July, at just the time when Japanese airplanes 
were bombarding the dty and reducing Nantao University to a 
heap of smouldiing rubble. The Japanese had started the acdon less 
than three weeks Wore by attad^g die Chinese at Marco Polo 
Bridge, on the outskirts of Peiping, on the night of July 7. 

Prince Konoye has a curious penonality and is ai^ularly lacking 
in wiU power and drivii^ force, but like many weak and vacillating 

II 
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tom he is tremendously stubborn at unexpected times. Time and 
again during his three terms as Premier he contracted a "'diplomatic 
illness” as an excuse for going into retirement, and thus managed to 
permit violent partisan cliques within the Army and Navy to fight ' 
out their differences. When the tide toward victory became dis- 
cernible, the Prince would recover with remarkable alacrity and 
announce a decision, and an adherence to what was obviously to be 
the winning side. 

Konoye is not robust and fiequendy stiffen firom colds and light 
attacks resembling influenza. Whenever it was announced that the 
Prime Minister was suffering from a new attack and was inaccessible 
to callers, conjecture would run wild in Tokyo— was he really ill or 
was there a new Cabinet crisis pending? 

Although as a rule Konoye was willing to be the tool of the most 
radical wing of the military clique, his character is such that he was 
often subject to qualms, and at least twice he secredy sought to end 
the war in China by compromise. On one of these two occasions he 
attempted to use me as one of his secret emissaries to General Chiang 
Kai-shek, and at that time he was not only willing but frantically 
eagipr to betray the very Army clique which had put him in power 
and maintained him there. 

The Japanese thought they had won the war when they captured 
Nanking in December of 1937. So certain were they that Chinese 
resistance had been broken and that Chinese unityr would collapse 
that they needlessly prolonged the period given to resting and re- 
organizing their tired forces after the victorious campaign which had 
resulted in storming China’s capital. 

Meanwhile General Chiang Kai-shek, who had established a new 
seat of government for China at Hankow, worked tirelessly at re- 
organizing his own forces and at importing war supplies into central 
China through Canton and Hongkong, from where they were 
hauled inland over the Canton-Hankow Railway. 

By early summer it became evident that the Japanese were about 
to launch a new drive up the Yangtsze River with the objea of 
destroying the Chinese armies and capturing Hankow. Soon their 
armies were fighting their way ovorland, while the Japanese Navy 
and Air Force began assaulting the various forts and booms which 
blocked a direct advance inland by way of the Yangtsze River. They 
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captoied Ankiang; they captured Kiukiang; and China’s tefugee 
capital was soon in periL 

It was at this point in the campaign, on October 13, 1938, that 
there called at my office a Japanese named Bunshiro Suzuki Mr. 
Suzuki is litde known in the United States, although be has travelled 
Ittie and in Europe. But in Japan he is a prominent citizen, a large 
shareholder in several Tokyo and Osaka Japanese-language news- 
papers, and a writer and commentator of note. 

For half an hour Mr. Suzuki talked with amazing Rankness about 
the cost and progress of the Japanese campaigns in China, about the 
greed and corruption of his Empire’s militarists, and about the 
brutal and bunglhig manner in wffich they continued to alienate all 
Chinese of any standii^ by denying them even the tight of self- 
respect. I drought he had probably come as a secret agent of that 
very military group whom he denounced and was bent on sounding 
out my personal views, so my replies were guarded. At length I told 
Suzuki that I regretted having to excuse myself, but that I had to’ 
keep an important appointment and must bring the interview to an 
end. 

He became flustered. “But I have an urgent and very confidential 
matter to discuss with you,’’ he blurted out at last. “I have come as 
the peisonal emissary of Prince Konoye, and here,’’ producing a 
packet of papers from inside his shirt front, “are my credentials in 
both English and Japanese.’’ 

“What is this all about? What is your mission?’’ I asked, and then 
Suzuki astounded me by this declaration : 

“The Prime Minister wants to stop the war.- He says the capture 
of Hankow would be nothing more than military masturbation, 
and wants to make peace without the Army’s knowledge before 
China’s new capital fidls.’’ 

Suzuki would say nothing more than that, insisting that he must 
have at least two hours alone with me in order to unfi>ld his plans in 
detail. We arranged to meet at my home after dinner that evenii^, 
and he uiged that in the interval I should assure myself of the 
validity of his credentials by showii^ them to Mr. Tani, then 
Japan’s ambassador at large in China, or to the Japanese consul- 
geneiaL I did both, and found that die letter in Jt^anese was 
in Konoye’s own hand, stating that Suzuki enjoyed his com- 
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pkte confidence and carried a verbal message to me of ^"suprexne 
importance/* 

At diat time — October 1938 — ^mudi of the world was still mar- 
velling at what was called the new technique of diplomacy— namely, 
Chamberlain*s trip by air to Munich to win **peace in our time” by 
conferring with Hitler. When Mr. Suzuki came to my apartment 
that evening he amazed me by first declaring that the Chamberlain 
idea was at least a year old and that Prince Konoye had proposed to 
fly to Nanking more than a year before in order personally to 
arrange a Sino-Japanese agreement with General Chiang Kai-shek. 

In a letter which I wrote to General Chiang the next day, October 
14, I find these paragraphs of direa quotation from Bunshiro 
Suzuki: 

A year ago last July, when the first dash occurred near Peiping, ' 
I went to Mr. Hirota (then Foreign Minister), who has long been 
my dose personal fnend, and proposed to him exactly what Mr. 
Chamberlin did last month. In other words, I urged Mr. Hirota to 
cable to General Chiang ICai-shek and express his willingness to fly 
to Nanking for a personal conference, at which an attempt would 
be made to settle m Sino-Japanese differences. 

Mr. Hirota wdcomed this proposal and discussed the matter with 
Prince Konoye. The Premier, too, thought well of the proposal, but 
suggested that he himself should make the flight. The matter was 
then discussed at length at a secret meeting of the dvilian members 
of the Cabinet, but was voted down on the grounds that Japan 
would “lose too much face” by seeming to compromise. 

Here was evidence of Prince Konoye*s first attempt to change 
policy and betray the military clique wUch had put him into power 
to be their instrument and Premier during what they confidently 
believed would be Jthe quick conquest of China. Having acquiesced 
in starting hostilities at Marco Polo Bridge, the Prime Minister 
became fidnt-hearted and uncertain of the vrisdom of the step to 
which he had helped commit the Empire, and was eager to fly to 
Nanking to negotiate a durable peace vrith General Chiang Kai- 
shek. Presumably some of the dvilian members of the Cabinet 
relayed his intentions to the Ministers of War and Navy, and they 
sucoceded in blocking this Asiatic counterpart of the attempt to 
assure “peace in our time.” 
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Konoye’s second move to betray the militarists who had made 
him was, in its inspiration, as mdodramatic as a motion-picture 
international spy drama. Here is the plan in detail, in the words of 
Bunshiro Suzuki, as I wrote them down in my notes that night of 
October 13 after he had said good-bye. 

Prince Konoye knows that you are a fiiend of the generalissimo 
and believes that he will give serious consideration to any proposal 
which you guarantee as valid. You have checked on my credentials, 
and now it is my desire that you accompanv me to Hankow and 
monsor me while I present to Chiang S^-shek official aedendals 
from our Premier and a document containing Japan’s proposals for 
a peace vsrith China. The Premier wants to che^ the Army in its 
career of conquest before it becomes an all-powerful threat to the 
existence of government in Japan. 

He fears that if the Army captures Hankow, and China is con- 
quered, Japan itself will come under a naked Army dictatorship, and 
mis he mars will mean the ultimate ruin of the Empire, for having 
conquered China our militarists would challenge the United States 
and all positions of the European powers in the Far East. He wants 
to avoid this at all costs. The people of Japan are tired of this war, 
and if Prince Konoye could suddenly announce a reasonable peace 
agreement the Army would not dare to prolong the senseless 
struggle. ' 

At this point I interrupted to call Mr. Suzuki’s attention to die 
ffict that all communication between Shanghai and Hankow was 
cut offi except by way of Hongkong. How, I asked, was I to get 
word of Konoye’s advances to General Chiang, and how could he 
and I make die journey to Hankow if the generalissimo was willing 
to receive us? 

At that time all railways leading into the interior of China, except 
die Canton-Hankow line, had been disrupted by the war, and 
fighting on both banks of the Yangtsze, in addidon to the Japanese 
Navy’s aedvides on that great stream, made river traffic an im- 
possibility. I pointed out to Suzuki that the mere transmission of his 
original proposals presented difficulties because the mails by way of 
Hongkong and Canton were slow and'uncertain, and triegtaph and 
radio communicadon between Shanghai and Hankow was either 
ruined or entirely in the hands of Japanese censors. 
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If die proposal were cabled to Hongkong and dien sent to 
Hankow by land telegraph, there would be litde hope of guarding 
the secrecy of die move, for the Japanese had agents and spies every- 
where and were supposed to be in possession of most of the codes in 
use — even the several secret codes of the American Navy and diplo- 
matic missions in the Far East. 

But these difficulties, it seemed, had been considered in advance 
in Tokyo, for Suzuki replied : 

If the generalissimo will receive me, I propose that you and I fly 
together to Hankow or to any other place he may designate. 
Prince Konoye will arrange for us to go in a civilian plane of the 
Shanghai-Peiping line, to be furnished by the Japanese Government. 
If the generalbsimo distrusts these arrangements, he may send any 
neutral pilot and crew of his own — say American fliers — ^to take us 
inland. The plane can have any markings he suggests, so that it will 
be able to fly over the Chinese lines and land on a Chinese airfield 
without being fired upon. 

For my part, I am willing to be blindfolded during the flight and 
during my entire stay in Hankow except for such time as 1 am in 
the generalissimo's presence. I would, of course, expect no hberty 
of movement while there. We had planned that the plane would 
start ostensibly for Peiping and then, when away from Japanese 
observers, swing westward and make for Hankow. We could 
probably get sudi a start that we'd be able to outdistance pursuit if 
Japanese Army observers or listeners detected the change in our 
route and sent pursuit planes after us. 

If this plan is not approved, I am willing to go to Hongkong 
with you by an American ship and to fly from Hongkong to 
Hankow by a British or Chinese plane—Just as the generaHssimo 
prefers. 

* 

I told Suzuki that the flight arrangements seemed satisfiictory, but 
dhe greater and initial difliculty would be in gettii^ the proposals 
fl>r a peace parley to General Chiang. I pointed out that the Japanese 
forces were advancing up-river rapi^y, that die Chinese lines 
showed signs of crumbling in several secton, and that it would 
require at least a week and possibly ten days to get a letter to Han- 
kow by way of Hongkong and Craton. But Suzuki had an aniswa 
ready for jhis objecdmi, too. 
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We have at least six weeks. \!)ur Atmy cannot capture Hankow 
before late November. Admiral Yamell is in Shanghai. His flajphip, 
the Augusta, is in the river here, and must be in hoiurly wireless com^ 
municadon with, the American gunboat at Hankow. The New 
York Times has a man in Hankow. Wouldn’t Admiral Yamell send 
this proposal, in secret code, to your Times man, for personal trans- 
mission to the generalissimo ? 

Then I told Mr. Suzuki that I would not feel fiee to take a hand 
in these negotiations without the knowledge and consent of the 
New York Times. A ship was leaving for Hongkong next morning, 
and I agreed to get a letter aboard addressed to our Hongkong 
correspondent, asking him to file a cable to the Times managing 
editor which I would enclose. 

The Times agreed to my participation in the project, but Admiral 
Harry E. Yamell, then commander-in-chief of our Asiatic Fleet, 
refused to permit his ships to transmit the necessary messages by 
wireless. One reason was that he believed the Japanese Army had 
his codes and would take retaliatory action if his flagship trans- 
mitted peace proposals without their knowledge. Such retaliatory 
action might have resulted in war between Japan and the United 
States. 

Early the next morning I was closeted with Admiral Yamell in 
his quarters aboard his flagship and put the whole of Konoye’s pro- 
posals before him. He dted various reasons why it would be a great 
impropriety for him to sanction the use of the American naval radio 
for purposes of this kind, but at last reluctantly said that if I could 
get the proposals to the New York Times man in Hankow by mail 
via Hongkong, he would permit the American gunboat at Hankow 
to wireless to him, for transmission to me, a one-word mess^^e. 
That word was to be either “Accepted” or “Declined,” and either 
of those words would let Suzuki and me know whether General 
Chiai^ Kai-shek would consent to receive us and listen to Prince 
Konoye’s peace proposals. 

The admiral walked with me to the head of the gangway, and 
just as I was about to descend to his barge, which was waiting to 
take me fix>m the Augusta, moored in midstream, to The Bund 
Shanghai, he put his hand on my shoulder and said in a voice so bw 
that none of ^ diip’s officers standii^ by could hear him : 
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^^Abend, I wish you wouldn’t attempt this flight. I know it would 
be a thrilling adventure and might get you the scoop of die year, but 
the chances are 99 to 100 that the Japanese Army wiU kam of the 
venture in advance, and then your pl^e will be shot down before it 
gets a hundred miles away from Shanghai. Or you’ll be shot when 
you get back here. Think it over.” 

My letter to Hankow went to Hongkong by ship, arriving at the 
British port the morning of October 17. It was flown to Hmkow 
on the eighteenth, and the New York Times man in Hankow, 
knowing nothing of the contents of the sealed enclosure, presented 
the Konoye proposals to General Chiang Kai-shek in the presence 
of Madame Chiang the next day. On October 20 came the one- 
word reply, relayed to me by telephone by Admiral Yamcll. It was, 
“Accepted.” 

Immediately I got in touch with Mr. Suzuki, who sailed for 
Japan that evening to obtain official credentials from the Premier 
and Konoye’s secret terms for a compromise. 

But the move for peace had been started too late. On Oaober 25 
the Chinese lines defending Hankow broke, and by the evening of 
the twenty-sixth Japanese forces had occupied the three neighbour- 
ing Yangtsze cities of Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. General 
Chiang Kai-shek, his Government, and most of his generals had 
either flown to Chungking to establish a new Chinese capital or 
were bound up-river in suffocatingly overcrowded ships which pro- 
ceeded under a rain of bombs from Japanese planes. 

Prince Konoye lacked the determination and vigour to be a war- 
time Premier, so the Army pushed him out and installed General 
Tojo at the head of the Government a few months before Pearl 
Harbour. It is true that Konoye and his Foreign Minister, Yosuke 
Matsuoka, willingly engineered Japan into formally joining the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, but there their usefulness ended Obviously, 
from the Japanese view-point, a general on the active list had to be 
Premier in war-time. PoUtidans of the Konoye and Matsuoka 
stripe are of Htde value during a period of miHtary dictatorship and 
virtual martial law. But their value as plotters and negotiators may 
become great when the time comes to make the peace. 

Prince Konoye, as a negotiator, would be as sHppery and un- 
reliable and as dangerous for American interests in the Far East as 
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would Matsuoka. In office he was not loyal even to the clique that 
elevated him to the head of the Government; as a peacemaker he 
would be doubly ready to betray those with whom he was dealing 
and to repudiate his personal promises and official commitments. 


NINETEEN 

No Soft Peace! 

N OBODY REALLY BELIEVES that his own home or business will 
be destroyed by fire, but all prudent people carry fire insurance. 

Nations which start wars arc usually confident that they will win 
before the peoples they have attacked can muster their full strength. 
But prudent nations like to arrange for insurance against a possible 
defeat, and the best form of such insurance is to launch in the lands 
of their enemies subtle propaganda campaigns aimed at securing a 
soft peace. 

History may or may not repeat itself, but propaganda certainly 
does. In 1917 and 1918 the American people listened to clever pro- 
paganda to the effect that we were not fighting Germany, that our 
only real enemies were “the wicked Kaiser and his militarists.” 
We gave heed to that propaganda, won the war, and lost the peace. 
That is one of the main reasons we are in our present plight. 

The same sort of propaganda against possible defeat is being 
carried on in this country to-day by both Japanand Germany. Month 
after month it increases in volume and broadens its appeal. More 
and more voices are being raised, more and more books and articles 
are being written to convince the American people that we arc not 
fighting Japan, but that it is only “the wicked Japanese war lords” 
and the “hotheaded younger officers group” who were responsible 
for the attack on Pearl Harbour. And from Berlin a similar propa- 
ganda is being directed : this time, we are told, we are not fighting 
the German people, but only “Hidcr and his wicked Naad 
leaders.” 

The avowedly anti-Christian Nazis and the proudly un-Christian 
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Japanese propaganda workers are so unscrupulous that they are 
nuddng an increasing use of die Bible. Hie mails these days carry an 
astonishing amount of semi-religious propaganda reminding that 
the Holy Writ counsels us to love our enemies^ to be metdful to 
vanquished foes, and to cleanse our hearts of hatred and: leave ven- 
geance to the Most High. 

Paid propaganda agents of our enemies are working not only in 
the great ddes, but in the rural districts and in pordons of this 
country where populadon is sparse. One of these well-paid propa- 
ganda agents, now interned for the duradon, was arrested in a litde 
Vermont town with a populadon of only 788 people. 

This brings us to the case of the Rev. Yutaka Minakuchi. Bom in 
Japan, Minakuchi came to this country as a boy of fourteen in 1897. 
He has lived here continuously for nearly forty-five years, except 
for a three-month period in 1938 when he made a trip to Japan, 
China, and Manchuria. At the turn of the century he received an 
excellent educadon, attending four of our great universides — ^Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Transylvania, and Yale. Later he went to the 
graduate school at Oberlin, received a degree in theology, and in 
1910 was ordained as a Congregadonal minister. 

For a dme Minakuchi was pastor of a church in Chesterfield, 
Illinois. Then he became a Chautauqua lecturer, and during World 
War I he campaigned through the middle western states for the 
Liberty Bond and Red Cross drives. In 1921 he met and married an 
American girl bom and raised in Glover, Vermont. They settled in 
Glover, where their two daughters were bom. In 1927 Minakuchi 
became pastor of a church at Peacham, Vermont, and remained 
there until 1938. Then he returned to Glover and aaed as a supply 
preacher until after December 7, when he was registered as an 
enemy alim. 

About a month after the attack on Pearl Harbour I read with 
distrust a two-column interview with Minakuchi which appeared 
in the Burlington Free Press, Here are some of the main points in 
that interview : 

The people of Japan did not want this war. They were forced into 
it by a smiall mmtary clique which has taken over control of the 
Government. 

The Pearl Harbour atcadk must have been carried out by some of 
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the young hotheads who are part of the military madiine which is 
in control of the Go vermnent 

It is not true that the Japanese are naturally a militaristic race. 

Months before the outbreak of the war in the Pacific this Mina- 
kuchi was working slyly to influence opinion in fitvour of having 
the United States attempt the r 61 e of mediator between Japan and 
China. In an article he wrote for the Orleans County Monitor he 
said: 

Many are the lovers of peace and some of them are capable of 
Christian thinking. From diem have come numerous protests 
against Japan’s course of action in China. I do not doubt their 
motives being sincere and well-meaning. I am, however, keenly 
disappointed in the absence of any appeal for reconciliation between 
Ch^ and Japan, and much less any friendly efforts on the part of 
the peace-lovers towards bridging me chasm which keeps the two 
great nations apart. 

Granting that Japan is aggressive and that China is passive, siding 
with China against Japan v^ not give a harmony to East Asia out 
of which a nobler life should come forth. They may be divided now, 
but they are the indispensable links in a chain and each has a great 
mission to fulfill. 

Why can’t America, who has never entertained any territorial 
ambition on the Asiatic continent, be the champion of conciliation 
in international incidents? Let America say to China and Japan 
something like this : “We are hoping to build on this western con- 
tinent a better and safer community without walls and without 
armaments, where races and peoples may live on the basis of mutual 
helpfulness. You, too, may do likewise in East Asia knowing that 
you are neighbours and tlut you are of the same blood and culture 
as well.” 

Inquiry devdioped the fact that when he returned fiom Japan in 
1938 Mi^uchi talked and preached in defence of Japan’s expan- 
sionist policy at the expense of China and formulated a Fasdst-likc 
philosophy. 

All of this sounded ominous, so I wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Burlington Free Press and asked him to publirii it. In my letter I 
pointed out that Minakuchi’s arguments w:ere being used far and 
wide in this country by enemy propagandists. 
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TUs brought a storm of criddsm. My mail was filled with letters 
condemning me for cridcizing a minister and a ‘‘defimcdess 
foreigner/’ One letter published in the free Press was written by the 
pastor of a church at Fairfiuc, Vermont, called me a ’’self-appointed 
witch hunter/’ and broadly hinted that I was probably ’’the paid or 
unpaid advocate working on behalf of the i,ooo millionaire jingo- 
ists made during the last war.” 

Soon this unimportant local storm died down. But two months 
later the Rev. Yutaka Minakuchi was arrested on a Presidendal 
warrai^t charging him with being an enemy alien dangerous to the 
peace and security of the United States. Arthur Cornelius, FBI agent 
in charge of the case, announced that for many years Minakuchi had 
been receiving $250 regularly every month firom the Japanese 
consul-general at New York and that he drew this pay as a propa- 
ganda agent of the Japanese Imperial Government. 

Minakuchi’s pay as a propagandist was about mice as much as the 
salary he earned as a preacher in a Vermont village. In his Vermont 
home, when the federal agents seized Minakuchi’s files, correspond- 
ence, ledgers, and diaries, they also found a costly short-wave radio, 
a camera, and a large supply of films — ^items banned from aUen 
possession by Presidential proclamation. 

Propaganda of the brand that Minakuchi specialized in is not only 
a form of insurance against Japan’s defeat, but also a method of 
’’softening up” the American people so that we will be willing to 
make a soft peace. It runs directly counter to the war aims of the 
United Nations, as embodied in the Adantic Charter firamed in the 
summer of 1941 by President Roosevelt and Premier Churchill 
when they met at sea. 

That Atlantic Charter promises all nations, victors and van- 
quished, fair and just access to the world’s war materials, promises 
all peoples who have been subjugated by force die right of deter- 
mining their own pohdcal futures, and also declares that all aggressor 
nations and potential aggressors must be disarmed. That is as ’’soft” 
a peace as we dare to permit at the end of this war. Any ’’softer” 
terms would mean that once more we had won the war and lost the 
peace and that Japan and Germany would try their luck again in 
another fifteen or twenty years. 

For a decade the American people and the American Government 
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have beea fooled by this kind of prop^anda about Japan. When die 
Japanese began grabbing Manchuria in 1931, we were told not to 
n^e any harsh move ; “let the financiers and the intellectoals and 
the liberals have a chance to get the upper hand and kick out the 
militarists.” Well, we gave them ten years, those supposed “liberals” 
of Japan. And at the end of ten years we had to ^ trenches near 
Pearl Harbour in which to bury more than 2,800 of our sailor and 
soldier dead. 

This is not a war against “the Japanese war lords.” It is a war 
against Japan, the nation, the race. For half a century they have lived 
and expanded by conquest and loot — the loot from each conquest 
beirg used to finance the next war of espansion. 

The Minakuchi case is not vitally important in itselfi but it is of 
immens e importance as evidence that no community is too small 
for this kind of softening propsganda to be considered well worth 
the money that it costs. It is of immense importance as evidence that 
our enemies do not hesitate to use evoi our ministers and our 
churches to spread their propaganda for a “soft” peace. And it 
shows clearly that if we are not externally on the alert we may win 
the war only to lose the peace — again. 


TWENTY 

The Mist of Words 

he urge to nationalism and freedom and the hatred of imperial- 
ism felt by hundred of milli ons of Asiatics could be turned into a 
gigantic asset for the United Nations if a specific post-war pro- 
gramme for Asia were to be announced at once. The Atlantic 
Charter, sweeping as are some of its declarations, does not suffice. 
What is urgently needed is a Pacific Charter. 

Victory in this war depet^ds fully as much on support of the 
world’s masses as it does on xnass production of airplanes and tanks. 
Already we have been silent for too long, and as a result of this 
silence some of the peoples of East Asia are loring fiuth in our 
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mtegiity . They begiti to suspect that we are fighting for a modified 
form of empire and that in the case of victory we dhall grant only 
such concessions to the yellow men and the brown as we dare not 
withhold. 

Japanese propaganda to the effect that this is a racial war, a colour 
war, is partly responsible for this deplorable development. But the 
continued reluctance to make a dear enunciation of aims and 
intentions has assisted the spread sifid acceptance of Japanese propa* 
ganda, in spite of the fact that China, the greatest of Amdc nations, 
is firmly and-Axis. 

We ^ould end all doubts and misgivings, voice our intendons 
with unmistakable darity, and co-operate in every way possible 
with the polidcally consdous groups in all lands now occupied by 
the Japanese forces. Constant reiteradon of our intendons by radio, 
by smuggled documents, by leaflets dropped from our airplanes, 
and by word of mouth taken to capdve peoples by workers who 
dare to penetrate into enemy-hdd territory will result in a spread 
of sabotage and guerrilla warfare that will seriously sap the strength 
of Japan. Properly proclaimed war aims, promises of equality of 
treatment for hitherto suppressed or backward peoples, rdease 
a latent dynamism in areas where there is now either hopdessness, 
indifference, or actual distrust. There must be understanding, har- 
mony of purpose, and mutual confidence. 

Already millions of Chinese and other Asiadcs have given their 
lives for fireedom in this long war in which we are new parddpants. 
The freedom-loving Asiadcs cannot win the war without our hdp, 
and we cannot win the war without their hdp. If we win the war 
with their assistance and then disappoint them in fashioning the 
post-war world, we shall know no enduring peace. Now is the time 
to clarify these issues and begin a co-operadon for known and 
agreed ends. 

The United States must take the lead in this vital matter. Britain 
is suspect in Asia, and even hated in India; the Netherlands is an 
interested party; and no other one of dbe United Nadons is well 
enough known in the Far East to be listened to attendvdy. 
Indeed no ocher one of those nadons is powerful enough to induce 
imperialism to relinquish its claims upon Asiatic peoples or to force 
su<^ a relinquishment if force becomes neces^axy. 
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It may seem impolitic op^y to discuss the possible use of threats 
or of force among allies, but if any one of the interested powers 
should insist upon eventually restoring pre-war colonial conditions 
in East Asia or should refuse to agree to a generous Padfic Charter, 
the United 3 tates, which is financing and helping to arm half the 
world to-^y, would probably have to do no more than issue a 
reminder of this fact to secure acquiescence. No nation with selfish 
interests should be permitted to deprive the United Nations of the 
support and co-operation of the peoples of Asia by clinging to 
ancient ‘‘rights” or by insisting on the perpetuation of ancient 
wrongs. 

In some quarters it is argued that it is an unpropidous dme to 
announce post-war plans when our ships are sdll being sunk by 
enemy submarines and when the dde of battle may sdU go against 
us on half a dozen vital fronts. In other quarters it is argued that our 
whole attention should be centred on how to win the war and that 
it would be folly to “waste time” thinking about the peace. 

Unity and increased co-operation will help to win the war, and 
the assurances of a just peace will bring an increase of support to the 
United Nations cause. Nothing so quickly brings about a dry rot of 
morale as scepticism about ultimate aims, and unhappily such 
scepticism is already abroad in the world to-day. 

Uncounted columns of words have been issued about war aims 
and peace intentions. In fact our war aims and peace intentions have 
been obscured by a very mist of words. Pronouncements of good 
intentions, vague promises, ambiguous pledges that may or may 
not apply in specific cases — these have so befogged the great issues 
that clarification is urgently needed. 

President Roosevelt has made a greater number of specific state- 
ments and pledges than has the head of any other of the United 
Nations. But otJy where the Atlantic Charter is concerned have 
Premier Churchill and Queen Wilhelmina and the heads of the 
other United Nations definitely promised to uphold any of these 
pledges. Secretary of State Hull and Under-Secretary Welles have 
also announced aims and intentions which have earned no repetition 
firom tiie foreign offices of other countries. 

The waiting world of to-day well remembers that a quarter of a 
century ago another American president made promises to a world 
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lestondon of demomdc liberdes, die destrucdon of die Hidetite 
regime. 

These utterances seem to put the United States and Soviet Russia 
on die same platform, advocating not only the carrying out of the 
pledges of the Adandc Charter but also the promises of the “fiiur 
fieedoms.” Opposed to them stand at least the Tory spokesmen of 
the British Empire, if not Britain itself. The implicadons ate grave. 

It is doubtftd if ever since the days of the ancient tyrannies any 
nadon has been secredy committed to such sweepii^ pledges and 
dudes as diose to which President Roosevelt committed the United 
States when, in August of 1941, he sailed away on what was sup- 
posed to be a much-needed vacadon and fishii^ trip. Meeting 
Churchill in Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, he and the British 
Premier framed die Adandc Chatter, signed it, and then announced 
it to a starded world. 

This document committed the United States and the British 
Empire to the carryir^ out of a world revoludon, social and 
economic, in addidon to pledging all the resources of both countries 
to the defeat of the Axis. Although the American public did not 
recognize the fret at the dme the Adandc Charter was made 
public, it was virtually a joint declaradon of war against Japan, for 
the eighth point, providing for the disarmament of ^^gressor 
nadons, made a long continuance of peace in die Pacific impossible. 

Here is the official Joint announcement of the signing of the 
Adandc Charter, as issued in Washington and in London on 
August 14, 1941 : 

The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kiiudom, have met at sea. 

have been accompanied by officials of their two govern- 
ments, including highrranldng officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munidons of war, as pro- 
vided by the Lease-Lend Aa, for w armed forces of the United 
States and ffir those countries aedvely engaged intesisdng aggression' 
has been further examined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British Govern- 
ment, has joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed m 
12 
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Wadmgton to discuss futdiet details widx a^x^riate ofSdals of 
dto United States Government. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

The President and the Prime Minister have had several con- 
ferences. They have considered the dai^ers to wodd civilization 
aiisii^ firom me policies of military domination by conquest tq>on 
which the Hidetite government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embadced, and have made dear 
the steps which their countries are respecdvdy taking for their 
safi^ in the £toe of these dangers. 

Joint Declakation 

They have agreed upon the following joint declaration : 

The President of me United States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. ChurduQ, representing His Majesty’s Govetmnent 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, d^m it tight to make 
certain common principles in the national polides of their respective 
countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the 
world. 

Fitst: Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other; 

Second: They desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the fredy eiqpressed wishes of the people concerned; 

Third : They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and selfgovemment restored to those who have 
been fordbly deprived of them ; 

Fourth : They will endeavour, with due respect for thdr existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
viaor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the taw maffnals of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; ^ 

Fi^ : They desuce to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in dw economic &ld, with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labour standards, economic adjustment, and social 
secutitv; 

Sixtn : After the final destruction of die Nazi tyraimy, they hope 
to see established a peace which will afford to all nations die means 
of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and whkdi will 
afford assurance that all die men in all the lands may live out duir 
lives in fi»edom bom fear and want; 
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Seventh: Such a peace should enable all men to tnvarse the high 
seas and oceans wii^ut hindrance; 

Eighth: Ihey believe that all of the nations of the 'wodd, for 
realistic as well' as ^iiitual reasons, must come to the abandtmment 
of the use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, 
sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their finndets, they 
believe, pending the estad^hment of a wider and permanent 
system of goieim security, that the disarmamoit of such nations is 
essential. Inbey will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which vnll lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Winston S. Chuxchiix 

One year later, August 14, 1942, President Roosevelt, noting dbe 
first anniversary of the signing of the Atlantic Charter, cabled a 
message to Churchill. The President’s cable closed widi these words : 
“We reaffirm our principles. They will bring us to a happier world.” 

If any reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter was ever cabled to this 
country by Churchill, Washington made no announcement of that 
fiut. London newspapers, though they gave prominent display to 
Roosevelt’s anniversary announcement, published nodiing similar 
firom any official British source. 

Ihe Atlantic Charter remains die only officially adopted pro- 
nouncement of the war aims of the United Nadons. On January 2, 
1942, the heads or official representadves of twenty-six nadons 
issued the following joint text at Washington : 

Declaration By United Nations 

A joiiit dedaradon by the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Be^um, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovalda, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haid, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, 
South Afiica, Yi^oslavia. 

The governments signatory hereto. 

Having subscribed to a common programme of purposes and 
principles embodied in the joint dedandon of the Preside of die 
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Usited States of America aod the Prime Minister of the United 
Kis^dom of Great Britain and Nordwm Ireland dated Aug. 14, 
1941, known as dw Atlantic Charter, being convinced that complete 
victory over riieir enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence, and religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as in other lands, and that they are 
now engaged in a common strug^ against savage and brutal 
ferces seelm^ to subjugate the world, declare : 

J i) Each government pledges itself to employ its full resources, 
itary or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such govemment'is at vrar. 

(2) Each government pledges itself to co-operate with the 
governments signatory hereto nui not to make a separate armistice 
or peace with & enemies. 

The fotegoiag declaration may be adhered to by other nations. 

hi the interval between January 2 and November i six other 
nations or refugee governments declared war against the Axis and 
signed the United Nations declaration. These are : Brazil, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Fighting France, Mexico, and the Philippine Common- 
wealth, btingii^ the total to thirty-two. 

President Roosevelt’s femous “four freedoms’’ are also generally 
accepted as amoi^ the main war aims of the United Nations. As a 
matter of record, however, these four freedoms were defined in a 
message to Congress on January 6, 1941, nearly a year before we 
were at war. Portions of this message said : 

“We are committed to the full support of all those resolute 
peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression. . . . 

“We ate committed to the proposition t^t principles of morality 
and considerations for our own security will never permit us to 
acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggtesson and sponsored by 
appeasers.’’ 

Further outlining conditions of a peace which 'might 1 ^ accept- 
able to the United States, the messt^ listed the following four as 
iadhpensable ; 

I. Freedom of speech and expressiott— everywhere in the world. 

2. Freedom of religious woimp — everywnere in the world. 

3. Fteedcun fi»m want, through economic understanding — 
everywhere in die world. 
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4. Freedom from fear, tbrough world-wide reduction of 
armamcnts---cverywhcre in the world. 

These are brave words, but still only words. And words have 
long been the currency of diplomacy. Like other currencies, they 
have all too often been subject to in&tion and thereby lost value, 
and many a time they have been subject to actual repudiation. 

On July 23, 1942, ^e American Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
made a radio broadcast ftom a carefully prepared text which had 
been approved in advance by President Koosevelt. Some of Secre- 
tary Hull's pronouncements on that occasion further obscured the 
view of ultimate peace aims by limiting promises of freedom to 
those nations and peoples who l^d earned ^e right to receive these 
precious gifts. One of these specific qualifications was as follovrs : 

We have always believed — ^and we believe to-day — ^that all 
peoples, vdthout distinction of race, colour, or religion, who are 
prepared and willing to accept the responsibilities of liberty are 
entitled to its enjoyment. 

We have always sought — and we seek to-day — ^to encourage and 
aid all who aspire to freedom to establish their right to it by pre- 
paring themselves to assume its obligations. . . . 

It h^ been out purpose in the past— and will remain our purpose 
in the future — ^to use the full measure of our influence to support 
attainment of freedom by all peoples who, by their acts, show 
themselves worthy of it and ready for it. . . . 

In many quarters this portion of Secretary Hull's broadcast was 
interpreted as a warning to India, but if it was meant as such Gandhi 
merely shrugged his shoulders and paid no heed. 

The following paragraphs were thought to have been intended for 
reading particularly in Vichy : 

All these advances— in political freedom, in economic better- 
ment, in soda] justice, in spiritual values — can be achieved by each 
nation primarily through its own work and effort, mainly through 
its own wise polides and actions. They can be made omy wh^ 
there is acceptance and cultivation of the concepts and the spirit of 
human rights and human fteedom. 

It is impossible for any nation or group of nations to prescribe the 
methods or provide the means by which any other nation can 
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accomplish or maintain its own political and ectmomk ind^cnd- 
ence, lx strong, prosper, and attain high ^iiitual gmJs. It is possible, 
however, for all nations to give and to receive h^. 

J£ this subde warning was meant for die P6tain-Laval clique in 
France, it was strai^ely contradicted by Under-Secretary Welles 
when he told the Vi^y ambassador u Washington Aat "die 
Government of the United States fervently hopes dut it may see 
the re-establishment of the indepoidence of France and of the 
integrity of French territory.” 

This communicadon was taken to mean diat the United States 
fiivours the complete restoradon of the French colonial system, 
which would mean handing Indo-China back to Fiance after the 
war. What encouragement could the millions of nadve peoples of 
Asia draw from a pronouncement of this kind ? 

And yet, if this was the original intendon, there was a quick 
chaise of policy, for about six weeks later Mr. Welles, speakit^ at 
Arlington, said : 

If this war is in fact a war for the Uberadon of pecmles, it must 
assure the sovereim equality of peoples throughout tM world, as 
well as in the world of the Americas. Our victory must bring in its 
train the liberadon of all peoples. . . . The i^e of imperiansm is 
ended. The right of a people to their freedom must be recognized. 

. . . The selfishness of small groups . . . will not be allowed to block 
the new fironder of human wel&e. 

Brave words s^ain. But ^ain they have not been subscribed to 
officially by Great Britain, by the Netherlands, or by any other of 
the thirty-two countries comprising the United Narions. 

Althot^h Secretary Hull in his July broadcast saessed the fitct 
that the all-impor^t issue is the winnit^ of the virar, he also 
stressed the need, as a war measure, for formuladng poUdes for the 
eventual days of peace. On this point he said : 

Without impediment to the fullest prosecudon of the war — 
indeed for its most effecdve prosecudon — the Uqited Nations 
should fix>m time to time, as they did in adopting'^ Atlandc 
Chaitor, formulate and proclaim their common views r^arding 
fundamental glides which will chart for mankind a wise course 
based on endutit^ spiritusl values. 
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in simporc of such policies, an infonned public opinion must 
be developed. This is a task of intensive study, nard thinking, broad 
vision, and leadershqK— not for governments alone, but for parents, 
and teachers, and clergymen, and all those, within each nation, who 
provide spiritual, moi^, and intellectual guidance. Never did so 
great and so compellit^ a duty in this respect devolve upon those 
who are in positions ofresponsibility, pubBc and private. 

Mr. Welles has been chosen as the administration’s spokesman 
who has tested pubHc opinion on the subject of a very long armistice 
period to be followed by making peace regionally and at informed 
leisure, instead of a short armistice and a peace based on guesswork 
as to the equity of new frontiers and new economic arrangedients. 
So far there has been no opposition, except by newspapers like the 
Chicago Tribune^ to the long armistice suggestion. 

Certainly in all East Asia, with the single exception of China, the 
liberated areas must remain under the administration of repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations for varying periods of time, none 
of which can be short. The victon will have a jdeep obligation to 
set up an international control to co-operate with the literate and 
politically intelligent elements of each native population until such 
time as a literate electorate can be developed and the peoples can be 
adequately prepared for self-government. 

The British Liberal party in August 1942 based its international 
policy on Secretary Hull’s July 23 broadcast and adopted resolutions 
declaring that *'all colonial possessions throughout the world must 
come under the general control and protection of an international 
body. The guiding principles of the controlling authority must be 
the well-being of ^e colonial peoples, the ‘open door,’ die training 
of natives in the development of free institutions with the objea of 
enabling them progressively to manage their own aS^.” 

These arc formidable tasks indeed. In many huge, thickly popu- 
lated areas of Asia there is to-day not one qmdified teacher to every 
twenty thousand dhterates. The mere task of educating and training 
the tenets who are to educate and train these hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics who are to be set free is a task of appalling magnitude. 
And, like scores of other tasks which will require quick doing with 
the comi^ of peace, there has as yet been no basic plan for training 
these teachm. There is even no pr^aration to tea^ the necessary 
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limguages to the men and women who will have to be ihe admini- 
strators and the teachers of the lands which will look to the United 
Nations for succour and for training. These vast projects, if they are 
to be carried to a successful conclusion, will require a continuation 
of the self-denials and sacrifices to which the war will accustom 
the peoples of all of the United Nations as it drags into the long 
future. 

Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, in his 
widely discussed address on May 8, 1942, before the Free World 
Association, declared: 

No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other nations. 
Older nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get 
started on the path to industrialization, but there must be neither 
military nor economic imperialism. . . . Yes, and wheU'the time of 
peace comes, the citizen will have the duty, the supreme duty, of 
sacrificing the lesser interests for the greater interest of the general 
welfiure. Those who write the peace must think of the whole world. 
There can be no privileged peoples. 

This brings up again Japan’s position in an East Asia where there 
is to be Justice meted out to all peoples. It must be dear that until 
Japan can learn to be a good neighbour to all nations bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean she cannot expect complete self-determination. 
Unless Japan fadiions for herself a government which can be counted 
upon for peaceful co-operation in the maintenance of stability in the 
Far East, the viaors must reserve the right to intervene in Japanese 
domestic afisurs. 

Until the Japanese evince a real will to international decency (and 
this applies also to Germany and to Italy) their country must be one 
of the underprivileged lands of the world. Vice-President Wallace 
says there can be **no privileged peoples,” but certainly the nations 
which have made colossal sacrifices to end international banditry 
will, for a dme, have the combined privilege and onerous duty of 
re-establishing international law and order and of directing the 
rebuilding of a dvilization that will be revealed as lying half in 
ruins when the smoke of the final battle clears away. 

Japan must be subjeaed to no punitive indemnities other than the 
loss of her investments in lands which she has invaded and conquered 
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and suppressed. She will, however, have to r^y individuals and 
corporadom £ot property stolen and damages sustained hy acdon 
of her vicious military. But Japan must at once be amply &d. If the 
victors discriminate against ^e vanquished in such humanitarian 
matters as food distribudon, medical assistance, and the rebuilding 
of shattered economies, then the victors will prove themselves as 
bad as the savageries they will have quelled. 

Japan must suder no disctiminadon in the matter of quidt and 
firee access to die markets and raw materials of neighbouring Asia 
and other parts of the world, and such undeiprivilege as she must 
suffer must be limited solely to acdvides in spheres in which she can 
again become a danger to the peace of the Pacific. She will, as a 
matter of course, suffer the underprivilege of being debarred firom 
maintaining the peace of the world, and she will also have to suffer 
die humiliadon of having to accept tutelage in decency just as 
though she were one of the backward nadons unfitted to hmdle her 
own affairs. 

The vitality of Japan is already seriously sapped. For the first time 
in many decades dvOian deaths alone gready oumumber births. 
Even in 1941, before Japan plunged into all-out war, the nadonal 
standard of living was more than 50 per cent, below the 1935-36 
standard. 

There will be a great and growing campaign against dealing 
sternly with outlaw nadons. Even in the r^gee ship Cripsholm, 
which late in August brought nearly fifteen hundred American and 
odier refugees firom Japan and odier parts of East Asia, meetings 
were held by some of the American passengen advocating a soft 
peace. These same American citizens, be it said to their shame, were 
acdve in Japan before the outbreak of hostilities, publidy urging a 
“more caudous” policy on die part of the United States Govern- 
ment and upholdhig Japan’s career of aggression and savage sup- 
pression of conquered peoples. 

There is a vast difference, which some types of mind £dl to grasp, 
between devotion to humanitarianism and a disloyalty which may 
amount even to unconscious treason. There ate always ready and 
acdve clever enemy scents alert to utilize the undiinking and mis- 
guided, and during ^dus war— and after diis war— one of the 
insidious ways in which enemy agents will try to save something 
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&om dbe wreckage of total defeat will be to pky upcm die wdt- 
known "‘Big Brother” inpulse of die American people. 

As a nation we have for many decades heen willii^ to lead any 
humanitarian project, to give of our sympathy, our wealdi, and our 
effort to cure distresses existing in any part of the world. Now we 
must develop vision enough to undentand that, unless we are ready 
as a nation to assume genuine continuous leadership and help pre- 
vent the development of these distresses, we shall be lacking in 
fundamental humanitarianism. But our humanitarianism must not 
be of so soft and foolish a character that we shall permit the develop- 
ment of another situadon which will inevitably lead to another war 
— and again to new problems of helping the famishing survivors. 

On June 2, 1942, Secretary Hull and China's Foreign Minister, 
T. V. Soong, signed a litde-nodced Mutual Aid Agreement which 
offers the pattern of our economic attitude toward the Far East — 
Japan included. This Mutual Aid Agreement commits the United 
States and China to common action “directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, 
employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which 
arc the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples ; 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce;' to the reduction of taritis and other trade 
barriers.” 

There is no mist of obscurity about this joint declaration. It is the 
economic declaration of what must be the new Pacific Charter. 
Unhappily, so far it relates only to the United States and to China, 
but it must eventually be made universal in application. 

On analysis an agreement of this kind is of almost incalculable 
importance not only to the Chinese but also to the American people. 
In the Orient, to take food alone, between 70 and 76 per cent, of the 
average family budget goes for food. In this country the proportion 
is considerably less than 50 per cent. China, Japan, and all East Asia 
must have a minimum standard of public nutrition ; this is now con- 
ceded to be an affair of government all over the world. Prices and 
supplies are now being kept under control by war-time measures 
and subsidies. If our economic pact with China is a pattern for post- 
war economy, some similar controls will h^ve to be continued in 
the post-war world. 
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The end of the war will find the United States the greatest pro- 
duco: of raw materials and manufitctured products that the world 
has ever known, and it will have the greatest number of skilled 
workers. In much of the rest of the world there will be ruin and 
hunger. If it is not possible to finance continuing full-blast produc- 
tion, gradually turning fix>m war material to peace mateii^, then 
chaos will develop here too. This production turnover must be 
accompanied by gradually rising standards of living in all parts of 
the world — ^not merely by the relaxation of rationing and war-time 
restrictions at home and continuing intense want abroad. 

Frontiers and sovereignties will have to await delayed discussions. 
The first problems will be those of transport, food, and fuel. If these 
problems are not handled efficiently the starving Far East may dis- 
integrate while the victors are still celebrating their triumphs — and 
in that event the triumphs will be meaningless. 

Those who expect anything like a spontaneous world-wide com- 
bination for the common good with the coming of peace will be 
bitterly disappointed. Even among the victors there will be nothing 
like a reign of universal good will. Instead, there will be clashing 
claims, greed, and selfishness. Only if the strongest of the victors 
have, in addition to their power, the will to lead and to act, will 
there be order and equity in the world. We must adhere to our 
highest moral purposes, for if we forget our moral obligations to the 
rest of the world the exerdse of power will become intolerable to 
other nations once the peril of defeat is a thing of the past. 

One of the dangers of the immediate post-war period will be 
that the people of the United States may Suffer an extreme distaste 
for the whole of the Far East — ^for all foreign countries. Our interest 
will have been keyed abnormally high for overlong, and there will 
be a natural tendency to relax and turn in upon ourselves and our 
own problems. This distaste is certain to be accentuated by the 
presence in Washington and elsewhere in this country of a legion of 
propagandists shouting the merits of contradiaory claims. Selfish 
and ckmouring claimants for this clique and that faction, this area 
and that projea, are likely to turn our humanitarianism and public- 
spiritedness into sour cynicism. 

That will be precisely the period in which it will be essential to 
claim and maintain the privileges of our prest^e. We have hitherto 
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been lacking in the psychology of leadetsliip. Being a sdf^teliant 
peofde, we have a tend^cy to put others on their feet and then tell 
them to ^^go it alone/’ We hanhly condemned Britain for Cham- 
berlain’s £tilure to intervene in Europe, and then, later, when 
Britain was engaged in a desperate strug^e for survival, we refused 
to face the necessity for intervention in the Far East. 

After the war Europe’s collective power and prestige will be 
vastly diminished compared with the power and prestige of the 
United States. In the Orient, China will loom in major importance 
above the stature in the Far East of any European nation^ In Europe 
our natural parmership will be with Britain and to a lesser extent 
with Soviet Russia. In the Orient we shall aa in concert with the 
new China instead of largely with Great Britain as we have done in 
the past. And there will be new ties with Australia and New Zea- 
land, both of which may probably have to look to the United States 
instead of to Britain for further financing. 

This situation will caU for a peace settlement of extreme flexi- 
bility. New nations will rise to new power ; Japan will eventually 
re-emerge and take her place with the law-abiding nations of the 
world. If a non-flexible peace settlement is drawn up, making no 
provisions for gradual and lawful change, then change wall be 
attempted by violence, and such attempts will have to be met with 
violence. The maps drawn in 1950 will probably be outdated by 
i960 unless the workings of the lawrs of growrth and change are 
obstructed by conservatism. 

President Roosevelt struck a high, clear note on January 6, 1942, 
when in his message to Congress he declared : 

I know that I speak for the American people — and I have good 
reason to believe mat I speak also for all the omer peoples who fight 
with us — ^when I say that this time we are determined not only to 
win the war but also to maintain the security of the peace wliich 
wall follow. . . . We are fighting to-day for security, for progress, 
and for peace, not only for ourselves but for all men, not only for 
one generation, but for all generations. We are fighting to cleanse 
the world of ancient evils, ancient ills. 

The Axxhmcan people are now fighting and sacrificing to win a 
wrar that dhey want followed by a just settlement of die world’s ills. 
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we help to fiame a just peace whidi can be maintained (Hily by 
the proper ise of American power, and if we dien withdraw s^ain 
into isolationism and refuse to use that power, aD will have gone for 
nought— even our good intentions. And hell will have a new paving 
of a ms^inifioence never dreamed of by the £d]en angels. 





